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FOREWORD 


This book is not intended as a general history of international 
organizations. Such histories arc available, in much greater detail 
than could here be attempted, already in abundance. It is intended 
rather as a series of case^tudies, undertaken by acknowledged 
experts in each field, designed to consider the changes that have 
taken place in the structure of some of the most important 
international organizations so far in existence; and to assess, on 
the basis of this history, what are the factors that have mainly 
influenced or inhibited change during their evolution. 

Changes may take place in international organizations for a 
number of causes and by a number of procedures. They may take 
place, for example, through mainly internal developments, or as 
a result of external events; through explicit constitutional 
amendments, or through a series of imperceptible shifts in the 
direction of activity; through the actions of national governments 
or that of international ofllcials; throt^h changes in the attitudes 
of public opinion or alterations in the needs to be confronted. 
Changes may be deliberate or unintended; highly publicized, or 
semi-secret and almost unnoticed; universally accepted, or dis- 
puted and controversial. Even when the need for change is 
accepted, the different procedures for bringing this about may 
vary in their efficacy. The studies in this book may help to make 
clear which ate the factors, and the procedures, that have been 
most mfluential in bringing about change, and which ate the 
7 



The Evolution ojintanational Organizatious 
obstacles that have most often prevented effective adaptation to 
new needs. 

The book is therefore not intended so much as a contribution 
to historical literature (though it may help to provide a con- 
venient introduction for the general public to the development 
of international organizations), but rather as a contribution to 
political science. It might perhaps be regarded as a preliminary 
essay in the neglected sociolc^ of international institutions: a 
study of the mechanics of change within international organiza- 
tions. 

EVAN tUABD 

St Antony's College 
Oxford 

A full list of abbreviations used in the text will he found on page 333. 



I THE PROCESS OF CHANGE IN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


fvtirf Liuird 

The most vital political problems today ate perhaps those that 
relate to institunonal evolution. Prescribed constitutional proce* 
durcs alone cannot always ensure the successful adaptation of 
existing institutions to needs and circumstances. Even revolution, 
the most violent and radical type of political change, fails in its 
effect unless it subsequently finds the means to transform the 
iwtitutional structure which it finds already established. Butsvith 
the complexity of modem administrative methods, largc^cale 
institutions often acquire a scale, power and rigidity which makes 
efiwtive adaptation increasingly necessary but more and more 
difficult. Such bodies often acquire a life of their own, largely 
independent of the political institutions which nominally control 
a nation’s affairs. 

Very large numbers of individuals may participate in these 
institutions. They thus share a vested interest in resisting drastic 
change. While in former days the number who had an active 
interest in the perpetuation of the existing system was often 
relatively small, today that interest « shared by a large proportion 
of the population, from political leaders to bureaucracies, from 
the managers of state enteipriscs to local officials, from the satis- 
fied to the apathetic, in every field of activity. With rising 
standards of living and improved welfare systems, even those 
who share no strong interest in the siatus quo, may not be suffi- 
ciently dissatisfied to demand radical alterations. The existing 
9 



The Evolution of International Organizations 
institutional structure itself moulds expectations increasingly 
powerfully, so that any deviation from that norm is regarded as 
an aberration and a threat to cherished expectations. The machin- 
ery of mass communications available and the uniformity of its 
effect throughout society serves to condition the general public 
to the existing institutional framework far more effectively than 
the more priminve educational and communications facilities of 
earlier days. At the same time, the effect of modem opinion- 
testing techniques on the democratic system is that political 
parties 'mcreasingly converge in reflecting the dead-centre of 
pubUc opinion, which is conservative, rather than compete in 
representing radical opinion at the wings. The political system 
itself thus inhibits drastic change. Revolutionary doctrines become 
as discredited as revolutionary parties. 

Even within national states the difficulty makes itself felt 
acutely enough. Many imtitutions within the nation, the civil 
service, large corporations and nationalized industries, local 
government and welfare agencies, acquire an independence and 
authority that makes them in practice partly immune from legisla- 
tive decisions. The internal activities and decisions of such 
institutions may be more important to the lives of citizens than 
is the legislature itself. Changes in the structure of trades unions 
or the composition of hoards of directors may matter more to the 
man in the street than parliamentary majorities. And within each 
such organization the resistances to change arc powerful. Thus 
instead of the institutional structure being moulded by legislatures 
and then electorates, very often the reverse is the case. 

■Within international orgamzations, the difficulties in securing 
change are even greater. They ate also perhaps more serious in 
effect. Many of the most vital political problems of the day are 
those that concern intemadoml organizations and their relation 
to national authorities. Though seen in their most acute form in 
the problems of international security, they occur equally in 
many other fields of activity. Because of the shrinking of distance 



The Evolution of Inlcnuttonal Orgauizalioiis 
encountered in accomplishing this at the international level. 

The way in which institutiotial change takes place depends, in 
the first place, on the initial structure of the institutions con- 
cerned; on the way the change-making functions arc distributed 
between organizations and within society as a whole. 

The most important distributions of Ais kind are four. There 
is the centralized authority where all important decisions are 
made at the highest level; a hitrarchieal authority, with consider- 
able delegated power at lower levels, though ultimate power still 
remains at the centre; z federal system, with a strict division of 
powers between centre and regions, and no superior power for 
the centre enabling it to alter that division on its own authority 
alone; and, finally, a functional divbion of powers, by which 
power is accorded according to the type of function to be per- 
formed rather than by the geographical region to be administered. 
Within many states there is a mixture of several of these systems. 

The relation of international organizations to national authori- 
ties shares something of the last two of these relationships. In 
some ways it resembles a federal system, with only very weak 
power at the centre compared to Ac regions. In other respects 
there is a functional division between national and international 
bodies, as well as between international organizations themselves. 
National mimstries of health and education and international 
bodies may share some functions in Ac health and educational 
field, while WHO and UNESCO may perform a smaller 
number peculiar to themselves m each sphere. But Acre is no 
direct subordiiution of auAority, as under both Ac first two 
systems, by which decisions m mtetnational organizations can 
«ert an automatic effect on national states or ministries. Even in 
t eu own fields Ae authority of mtetnational organizations is 
inaidy only advisory. To a large exKnt, therefore, Ae processes 
ot cha^e uke place independently m mtemational and national 
organizations. 


12 



Tii( Prceesi ef Change in latanaliena] Or^anisathm 
What, next, arc the main pnndurcs of change within these 
various types of institutional structures? The simplest and perhaps 
most common instrument of change is iliat of dimt derision- 
sjMi'/nj, In some cases political institutions, in national states and 
international organiiatiom alike, possess functions directly 
related to the process of change. In national states, there arc often 
separate bodies whose main fonaion is to propose change 
(cabinet and government); to influence it (press, public opinion 
and pressure groups); to discuss (and in theory to amend) it 
(parliament); to execute it (the burcaucrac)-); and to apply it (the 
law-courts). These arc usually the main instruments of change, 
where change takes place as a result of direct decision-making, 
A somewhat similar division of function e.xi$ts within inter- 
national organiiaiions. Most of these today have separate orgam 
or functioTurics for discussion (Assembhes). execution (intcr- 
rutioTul ofliciats) and application of decisions (the International 
Court ofjusrice. other legal bodies, and the inspeen'on or report- 
ing procedures of some of die specialjrrd agencies). Influence on 
change, similar to that exerted in national states b wielded by (he 
international press, public opinion and sometimes by intcmatiorul 
or other pressure groups as well, but here normally exerts a far 
weaker power. The main difference is that the key propository 
role, that of presenting proposals for approval by the legislative 
body, as performed by the cabinet and government within 
states, must here take a far more tentative form. Because there 
exists no institution whose main function ihu u, proposals usually 
have to be made (as once in many national states) through an 
individual proposal by a member of the legislature or Assembly. 
In many eases the Secretariat may play an important part (just as 
the bureaucracy within states often dic^ in initiating or influencing 
proposab. But in either ease their advocacy possesses nothing like 
the authority that the advocacy of a national cabinet will have 
over national legislation. The only exception, among the 
otganiratiom discussed here, b the EEC, which has a body 
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The Evolution of Intemuional Organizations 
(the Commision) specifically designed for proposition; and con- 
sequently far more often gets thii^ done as well as discussed. 

Direct dedsion-making in international organizations may 
nevertheless sometimes occur. The procedure by which the 
amendments to the Charter, enlarging the Security Council and 
ECOSOC, were recently brought about, and the decisions of 
the IMF to increase currency quotas, represent changes brought 
about by this means. But, as die succeeding chapters show, this 
is perhaps the least common of all the instruments of change in 
Internationa] organizations. The reasons for this are clear. The 
type of change we are here concerned with may occur cither as 
an organizational change within the international institution con- 
cctned ; or as a change affecting the relations between the organiza- 
tion and a national state. Changes of both lands can be far less 
easily effected than corresponding changes within national states 
through the direct decision-making procedures. 

This is not only because there exists no body for making 
proposals. A second difficulty is that ultimate authority at the 
centre (for deciding as well as proposing) rests in an amorphous 
body - the Assembly in question - representing many radically 
opposed views. Securing a change through direct decision- 
making means here inducing a large number of governments 
of very different views to give their explicit agreement to 
the proposed change. This will not often happen. Because there 
exists no developed party system, there is no comparable assur- 
ance of securing the assent of the Assembly as a whole when 
proposals are introduced. The position is thus more comparable 
to that in the early eighteenth century in England before the 
development of the party system (when proposals might be 
introduced wth little assurance except a hazy calculation of 
knossm opinions that they w'ould prove acceptable to the mem- 
bership as a whole) than to die developed two-party systems 
known in the contemporary Anglo-Saxon world. The political 
difficulties of securing change are therefore such that they will 
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rarely be even attempted by dbis means. Only when the consensus 
of opinion is overwhelming (as over the recent increase in 
membership of the Security and Economic and Social Councils) 
are such measures initiated. It is noteworthy that, though the 
UN is able to carry through individual amendments of the 
Charter at any time without a review conference, and though 
there is widespread agreement that many parts of the Charter 
require amendment, no amendments other than these have even 
been attempted, let alone carried through. 

A third dificrence is that there is no simple hierarchy of 
authority such as exists usually within states. Even if agreement 
can be reached, the ultimate sanctions available to each organiza- 
tion for enforcing decisions ate weak or non-existent. A federal 
government, even if the area of its power is limited, has the 
means of enforcing its authority in die area ofits own competence 
against all lower authorities. And in the ultiinate resort, as in the 
United States at Little Rock, all ate conscious that this ultimate 
power b available incase of necessity. International orgamzarions, 
though they may possess some sanctions - the withdrawal of 
UN aid, the withholding of fmandal support by the IMF or 
other institutions, exclusion from the facilities provided, for 
example by I C A O or other institutions, the inconveniences and 
isolation of banishment from oiganirations whose membership 
is almost universal - possess nothing like equivalent means of 
ensuring that their decisions arc carried out, and are therefore 
reluctant to attempt to carry through important changes by 
direct decisions which may be defied with impunity. 

Finally, a fourth difrercnce in the procedure of direct decision- 
making in intemarional organizations is that the process of 
influence occurs here in a far weaker form. For the most part 
press and pubbe opinion arc imuSidendy aware of the proposals 
for change contained in particular resolutions, or areinsuSidendy 
concerned about them, to express themselves in emphatic form, 
as they will over proposals for national legislation. The process of 
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The Evolution oflnUmationai Organizations 
consultation takes place, over a relatively short period of two or 
three weeks only, largely in die scct«y of the corridors. Decisions 
of each state are made (equally secredy) widun individual govern- 
ments, deciding to support or oppose individual resolutions often 
largely unconscious of views held elsewhere. And because home 
opinion is so badly informed and so indiHcrent, this usually has 
little influence on the decision. 

As a result of these difficulties, odier processes of change are 
normally necessary. The second main instrument of change is 
that of hiireaturalic decision-making. Change may often come about 
without any act of legislation or decision in any representative 
body, but through the decision of departments or individual civil 
servants. Mimstries may issue regulations, bureaucracies may 
apply previous legislation in new ways, agencies may adopt new 
practices, and may affect the everyday life of the citizen as 
directly by this means as by any formal act of parliament. 

This is a process that occurs all the time within international 
conizations. Decisions by the UN Secretariat, for example to 
set up a committee to study a particular subject (as on compensa- 
tory finance for fluctuations in commodity trade), to issue a state- 
ment on a particular topic (as on Vietnam), to appoint a personal 
adviser in a particular part of the world (as in Laos in 1959) or on 
a particular subject (such as the UN military adviser in New 
York), may eventually exert significant influence on the organiza- 
tion's structure and capacities, without any decision by a repre- 
sentative organ of the organization. In addition members of the 
Secretariat may exert a powerful influence on initiatives or 
resolutions of national sut«.’ Just as civil servants in national 
ministries may exert the ultimate influence on the form of 
legislation proposed within states, so theinfluence of international 
civil servants may be crucial in determining the nature of resolu- 
tions and other proposals put forward in international bodies. 
The effect of bureaucratic dedsion-making, in national and inter- 
national organizations alike, is often to by-pass the processes of 
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The Evoliitm of Intemational Orgamzatious 
up to consider alterations in the structure and purpose of 
GATT). 

Finally, change may come about, without any fotmal decision 
being taken at all, whether general or particular, hut through the 
gradual growth in the influence a particular organization is able 
to exert in relation to odicrs. Within states, the civil service or 
technical experts of a particular kind, may gradually increase 
their influence over that of politidatis in the formulation of 
policy; the press may acquire greater influence than parliaments 
in the criticism of acts of government. In the international field 
the General Assembly may gain an influence over the Security 
Council or vice versa. Or changes in influence may come about 
through changes in governments themselves. New parties, more 
sympathetic to the role of intematioDal organizations may come 
to power. There may be a change in policy by existing govern- 
ments. Public opinion in a certain country may become more or 
less favourable to cooperation with international organizations. 

Sometimes, however, this type of change may come through 
internal changes in the organization concerned. This may adopt 
policies mote likely to secure co-operation among governments. 
It may acquire more effective means of publicizing, and winning 
goodwill for, its initiaoves. It may acquire better means of 
communication with individual governments. Or finally it may 
acquire more effective sanctions for enforcing its will on govern- 
ments in extreme cases. Perhaps most commonly changes of this 
sort come about through a gradual shift in the climate of inter- 
national opinion as a whole. The increase in conformity by some 
nations may encourage it in others; a greater general awareness 
of the services the organization may procure may come about; 
improvements in communications, and therefore in inter- 
dependence, may make the benefits of international co-operation 
more readily apparent 

Changes that have come about through a gradual increase of 
influence may be more fundamental in importance than almost 
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any other factor, because it is the condition of effective change 
by other means. Changes brot^hr about by the passage of resolu- 
tions or regulations may fail in effect if they are not accompanied 
by changes in the real influence of international organizations on 
opinion as a whole. Without the latter they may appear imposed 
from without and more easily evoke the opposition of national 
states. The establishment of widely knossii and respected norms 
of economic conduct, as obtained through regular confrontation 
in OEEC or comparable organizations may be more effective in 
securing co-operative action than occasional explicit prohibitions 
or resolutions as used by GATT; it may be easier to secure 
monetary discipline through friendly but persistent persuasion by 
IMF officials, than through the threat of severe sanctions in the 
granting of exchange credits by the organization. Like other 
kinds of politia! change, the clungcs effected in international 
organizations, arc unlikely to take permanent effect unless they 
come to appear acceptable to those mainly affected by them. 

Finally, it may be worth comidcring the principal kinds of 
obstofiei to instinitional change that may arise. 

Clearly the most common of all obsadcs of this kind arc the 
resistances tiiat arc set up by the institutions that already exist. 
These resistances may derive from the interests of particular 
individuals in the exisnug structure of power. Witliin national 
states, individual leaden, bureaucrats or local councillors may 
resist any change in government structure likely to lead to a loss 
of influence or authority for tlicmsdvcs. Entire organizations, 
such as County Councils or local police forces, threatened s\dth a 
loss of authority, may unite to prevent any loss of tlicit power to 
otlier atuhonnei. Tins process may occur etjually svithin inter- 
national organizauons. s^hen proposals for change ate made. The 
refusal of Mr Hammarskjold to accept most of the proposals of 
the expert committee set up to examine the UN's information 
activities, Of the rcsuiance of ECOSOC to repeated proposals 
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The EvoUiiioit of Intemational Organizations 
to reduce and rationalize its acttvitics are another (though 
E C O S O C itself encounters similar resistance on the part of the 
ACC when it proposes reorganization).* 

Equally important are the resistances that occur, not in order 
to preserve individual power, but because of the structure of 
loyalties surrounding existing institutions. Resistance to proposals 
for local government reform within states may occur as much for 
reasons of local loyalty as because of Ac fear of loss of personal 
or collective authority. In intcmaOonal organizations this is an 
even more powerful factor, perhaps the most important single 
inhibition to change that occurs there. Here the loyalties that 
have accumulated around national sutes during Ac centuries in 
which it has possessed a preponderance of power are such that 
proposals for change in international organizations are often 
regarded largely in this light The emotive language and powerful 
symbols that have grown up around die nation condition 
individuals to support national autonomy against the encroach- 
ments of intemational authority. International organizations 
Aemselves, on Ac other hand, have not yet managed to gaAer 
to themselves loyalties of sufitdenc strengA (nor the myths and 
symbols that support them) to aa as a counterweight. 

Thirdly, resistances from eidsting organizations may result 
from simple inertia. There may, that is, be resistance to change 
in itself, as well as to the undesirable results of change. The 
existing system may be so firmly established that any alternative 
appears as undesirable; or as a burdensome inconvenience. New 
organs may not be able to wrest from pre-existing authorities the 
financial independence essential to their growA. These factors 
also operate m obstructing change m international organizations. 
On the one hand, national governments arc reluctant to make 
the changes in established practices necessary for the more rational 
distribution of powers at a higher lewl. National parliaments, 
that long ago gained the power of the purse for themselves, arc 
relucttnt now to surrender it to oAcr and higher authorities; 
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T/ie Ei’ofnfioH of Intewational Orgatu:!ations 
countries less willing to cjtprcss views or cast votes in \va)-s 
difFctcni from the majority; Ac increasing unanimity of votes on 
colonialism and apartheid arc examples of convergence of Ais 
typc.But bccauscofAelack of ultimate powcrtocnforcc majority 
opinions, political change in intcraarional organiaations requires a 
dcgrecofconscnsusnoincccssaryforpolitialchangcwithin sutes. 

Resistances of this kind arc not merely constitutional. Objec- 
tions to pcacc-keepLng forces or SUNFED, for example, arc 
not fundamentally on consututional grounds, even where they 
arc expressed in this form. They relate to differing conceptions 
of the function and purpose of intmiationa! organizations. The 
extent to which resistances ate based on genuine interests or 
convictions of this type will vary from case to ease. Sometimes 
(as over the proposals for peace-keeping forces) the rcsbunces 
raised tcffcct a genuine interest and conviction Aai must be taken 
into account as the condition of change. In other cases differences, 
such as those that occur over proposals for tariff reductions or 
liquidity reform, may result from a faulty conception of national 
interests: the inability to apprehend the long-term, collective 
interest (in greater volumes of trade, or currency stability) against 
apparent short-term or scaional interests (in industrial protection 
Of monetary indepctidcrtce). While the former kind of conflict 
may be impossible or very difficult to resolve, Ac second may be 
resolved by the development of more adequate conceptions of 
national mtetest, a synoptic conception of collective as well as 
partial interests. International organizations Acmscivcs some- 
times contribute to developing this. 

Finally, Ac particular structure of an organization may make it 
unadaptable and resistant to change. Within states, a written 
constitution, or an over-powerful bureaucracy, may act as 
obstacles to change of this kind. The existence of a multi-patty 
system that requira every important decision to be acceptable 
to a broad range of parties and interests may have Ae same effect. 

There arc a number of factors of this kind that may restrict 
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The Process of Change in Ihtemaliona! Orgamzalions 
the capacity of international organizations for change. The 
procedures for formal constitudooal amendments arc sometimes 
such as to make their passage difficult or virtually impossible. 
The fact that every amendment to the UN Charter must have 
the assent of every permanent member and two-thirds of all 
members means that change by this means will not be easily 
secured. Perhaps even more important is the tradition that all 
formal meetings must take place in public. This has the effect 
that meetings tend to be devoted almost entirely to the statement 
of prepared and public positions of individual member states, 
rather than for the discussion and decision of substantive proposals 
by the collective body as a whole. As Professor Claude shows in 
relation to the Security Council below, one effect is that there 
exists very little corporate spirit within most of these orgauiza- 
tions.'* They are regarded far more as battle-grounds for fighting 
out disputes between members, than as independent entities 
possessing an identity, and power of decision, of their own. Only 
a few of the functional organizations, that normally meet with 
little publicity, and perform services that are largely uncontro- 
versial, begin to develop a collective spirit of this sort. They dius 
begin to appear to the ouKide world rather as executive bodies 
than, as the political organizations do, mainly as debating- 
chambers; as instruments for doing rather than talking. Because 
the cabinets which primarUy teach decisions within national 
states, teach decisions in private, the representatives of different 
groups or political parties or ministries within them find it easier 
to sink their differences to present a common front than they 
would if their discussions had to be reached in public. Facilities 
for private meetings in intemationa] organizations will not reduce 
the genuine conflicts of interest due exist; but they might reduce 
the need to persist in previously adopted attitudes which at 
present often frustrate change in international organizations. At 
least appropriate facilities for eiqploring and discussing change 
would be provided which at present arc largely lacking. 
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The Evolution oflntemational Organizations 
These then would appear to be die principal procedures for 
instituting change in international organizations that exist; and 
the main obstacles which occur to prevent it. From the studies of 
individual organizations contained in the following chapters, it 
may be possible to judge more clearly which of each of these 
occur most commonly in international organizations; and what 
are the factors that are most &vourable in securing effective 
evolution to meet new needs. 
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2 THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


F. P. Walters 


An attempt to contribute a chapter on the League of Nations 
to a study of the evolution of international organizations is fzced 
with special difEculties. The League is now a matter of history; 
after twenty years of a dUBcuIi existence, it succumbed to an 
unprecedented outbreak of nationalism which for a time bid fair 
to destroy not only the international institution itself but the 
moral and political foundadons on which it was built. Its evolu* 
tion is a story whose end is known in advance, and cannot 
therefore be considered in the same spirit as that of living insdtu> 
dons with, one hopes, a long future before them. 

Secondly, the development of the League was a highly complex 
affair. Conceived oiiginally as a political system for kei^ing the 
peace, it became from the fint the unique and universal centre 
for every activiry in which intemationah co-operation was 
needed. Its image muse indude, not only its central directing 
organs - the Council, the Assembly, the Permanent Court, and 
the Secretariat - but the many subsidiary bodies which it created 
and which were an organic part of it. Though its membership 
was never all-inclusive,* the ^t tetnains that, so long as it lived, 
all officially constituted forms of international organization were 
of necessity centred around it, and no new growth not so centred 
could claim the name of international in the full sense. 

A further complcMty arises foom the strong and fluctuating 
currents of public opinion whidi ebbed and flowed around the 
League. The devotion of countiess supporters, the hostility of less 
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numerous but often mote influential opponents, were based as 
much on passion and prejudice as on a reasoned appreciation of 
political reality. On each side ‘the League’ was thought and 
spoken of as something wifli a will of its own, not merely as an 
instrument to be used by its Members for their own purposes and 
policies. And it must be taken as a fact of history - even if it be a 
fact that defies attempts to deftne or analyze it - that it was in one 
sense a living entity transcendmg the sum of its individual 
Members. At the same time, its activities were governed, both in 
theory and in practice, by strict consdtutional forms. All the 
decisions, developments or abandonments which make up the 
history of the League were the official acts of its Member States, 
taken by virtue of the powers and obligations laid down in the 
Covenant or in other treaties or agreements. Public opinion, 
friendly or hostile, could have no influence on the common 
action until it was formulated in the appropriate place as the 
policy of a member government. 

The coming into existence of the League of Nations at the end 
of the First World War was something entirely new in the 
political development of the world. It sprang from a combination 
of violent pressures which need not be here described. No 
precedent existed. No plan, even, had existed five years earlier; 
and such plans as were elaborated in the later stages of the war 
were known to few; they had in themselves no impact whatever 
on the world in general, and were looked on with dislike and 
apprehension by the diplomatic profession. However, world 
opinion pressed massively upon die Peace Conference of Paris; 
and some, at least, among its leaders were nobly inspired by the 
unprecedented occasion. Hius it was that the Covenant, as it 
emerged from the Conference, was on the whole much more 
complete and far-reaching than the plans prepared in official 
circles before the Conference began.’ Accordingly, the league 
appeared to the diplomatic world, even at its fint beginnings, as 
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being already at full stretch and reguiring to be restrained rather 
than expanded. This sendment was reinforced when a minority 
in the Senate was able to prevent the United Stat« from taking 
up membership. 

For this and other reasons the central organs of the League - the 
Council, Assembly and Secretariat - were in its earliest years 
comparatively little occupied with dieir essential function of 
dealing with disputes liable to endanger peace. Nevertheless, they 
displayed, each in its own way, a vitality which neither supporters 
nor critics of the new system had foreseen. The Covenant laid 
down that the Council must meet at least once a year: it held ten 
sessions in its first year, and thereafter an average of five per year, 
each lasting about a week. In 1933 it decided to hold regular 
sessions (four a year, later reduced to three) at fixed dates, This 
appatentiy formal act was of very great practical importance, 
since it made it easy for the Foreign Ministers of Council Members 
to attend all regular sessions, and enabled the many other govern- 
ments which needed to take part, or the various committees 
wluch had reports to present, to make their own arrangements 
in good time. Ic is much to be regretted that the Security Council 
has not followed this example (with necessary adjustments to fit 
its mote limited role), and combined one or more fixed annual 
sessions with the fulfilment, at long last, of the clear intention of 
Article 28 (2) of the Charter, of which it has hitherto been in 
permanent breach.* 

From I92ti onwards the Council’s membership was increased 
to t4 (later to 15), so as Co provide a place for each of the various 
groups which considered that they had a right to be represented. 
This increase did away with electioneering rivalries in the 
Assembly, and did not, in practice, delay or hamper the Council’s 
work. 

The Assembly was, in 1919, e 3 g>ectcd to meet every third or 
fourth year; and if the Covenant provided that it should meet ‘at 
stated intervals’, this was a precaution against its not meeting 
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often enough to maintain itself as an essential part of the system. 
All such ideas were blown away like smoke when it met, for the 
first time, in November 1920. In four weeks it developed a 
strong corporate feeling, based not precisely on opposition to 
the Coundl, but certainly on file sentiment that the greater 
powers claimed for themselves, there and elsewhere, an unjusti- 
fied preponderance in the direction of aifaiis ; and that in future 
every member, small or great, must have the right and the 
opportunity to take its own part, express its own views, criticize 
if need be the action of the Council, share in the control of the 
budget and in the establishment or development of the auxiliary 
organizations. From this it was an obvious step to decide that the 
Assembly should meet thenceforward at a fixed date every year. 

The Secretariat, also, represented a complete break with pre- 
viously accepted ideas. It quickly proved that an international 
service could function with an efficiency and an esprit ie corps 
equal to those of any national body. Its full growth, however, 
was soon checked, not by any direct opposition, but by the 
unrelenting compression imposed from first to last upon the 
budget of the League. 

In other ways also the League grew with unexpected rapidity. 
Dy 1922 the makers of the Covenant would perhaps have hardly 
recognized the institution which they had launched only three 
years earlier. They had had no cleat intention of adopting the 
principle that, side by side vvith its primary functions, the 
League must also be centre ‘for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of their common ends’ - a vision fore- 
shadowed in Srauts’s ‘Practical Suggestion’, and given full 
expression in the Preamble and in Article l of the UN Charter. 
But, almost as an afterthought, they had included, in Article 23, 
provuions which in effect gave Covenant authority for the 
creation of secondary organizatiom to deal with the international 
aspect of social, economic and humaniurian progress. Since the 
Members of the League attributed decisive value to the words of 
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the Covenant, the authority thus given was of great importance. 
The new organizarionss were set up without delay, and for the 
most part were able to get piompdy into full working order. 
They filled, as the phrase goes, a long-felt want. 

Unknown to the general public, and disregarded by profes- 
sional diplomacy, there existed in die more advanced countries a 
strong demand for a new approach to the problems of social and 
technical progress, and for new methods to overcome the 
difficulties arising from conventional traditions of national 
sovereignty. Experts and technicians, many of whom had worked 
together in wartime inlcr-allicd organizations, saw in the modest 
provisions of Article 23 the opportunity to combine and extend 
their action. It was thus by serving purposes and needs already 
recognized by many authorities in each subject, that the technical 
and functional organs of the League began their lives with un- 
expected energy and fulness. 

This was especially true - to take a single example - of the 
Organization for Communications and Transit, which in in 
first four years created for itself a constitution enabling non- 
Mcmbcr States to patricipatc in its work; held two world-wide 
conferences and established, by four important treaties, a gener- 
ally accepted international regime for problems of transit, for 
waterways, for maritime ports, and for railways. However, the 
Transit Organization, though at first themost active and successful 
of them all, was never again able to produce results of comparable 
importance. The non-co-opetative attitude of the US and the 
USSR in particular was cnoi^h to prevent effective progress in 
the international regulation of the problems of air travel and of 
broadcasting. Such regulation was desirable, indeed essential, in 
the general interest; but these trudis, however obvious, had not 
then acquired sufficient driving power to overcome the various 
obstacles interposed by nadonatism. by vested interests, or perhaps 
by sheer inertia. 

Other auxilbr)' organs of die League were less quick off the 
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mark, but displayed a more durable vitality. Their subject-matter 
was of more evident public interest; and their efforts in the fields 
of commerce, of finance, and especially of public health, were as 
a rule warmly supported by government departments and by 
unofficial experts. Their constitutioiul forms ranged from the 
elaborate tri-partite system of the ILO, or the strictly govern- 
mental membership of the Transit Committee, through various 
mixtures of official and non-official participation to the Per- 
manent Mandates Committee, which alone formally excluded 
any government servant from being eligible for membership. In 
theory, at least - and this was ceiuinly more true in practice then 
than it is today - the special knowledge and influence possessed 
by official members was balanced by the freedom of speech or 
suggestion which unofficial experts could exercise. How far each 
permutation might be the most efficient formula varied with the 
problem to be solved and with the circumstances of the time: 
when, for example, it was required to float a large public loan as 
part of the plan to rescue the crumbluig economy of Austria, this 
clearly called for the co-operation of private bankers and treasury 
officios. All that can here be said is that some degree of elasticity 
in this respect was then, and probably is stdl, a necessary condition 
of the optimum working of international economic, social, and 
humanitarian institutions. 

All these developments were essentially the result of the natural 
human wish for a steady improvement in the material conditions 
of life, coupled with a new understanding of the &ct that such 
progress depended on the maintenance of peace and on inter- 
national co-operation. Their growth, therefore, was normal and 
healthy so far as it went. But it could be achieved only through 
the constitutional machmery of the League •- no other basis was 
possible; and the League itsdf was based, not only on aspirations 
shared in one way or another by the world as a whole, but also 
on the specific texts of the Treaty of Venailles. That the Covenant 
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should be a part of the Peace treaties, and that ntany provisions 
of the treaties should be placed under the supervision of the 
Coimcil, was a plan deliberatdy chosen by Woodrow Wilson 
and accepted by the Peace conieroicc. It would be irrelevant here 
to discuss the reasons for and against it, but it is certain that 
Wilson himself looked forward to a time when, under the leader- 
ship of the US, and through the machinery of the Council, the 
inequalities imposed by the treaties should die a natural death - 
the reparations account closed, disarmament generalized, frontier 
changes corrected or peacefully accepted. Instead of this, the 
Coimdl began to appear as an instrument for the execution 
of the Peace treaties - a role disliked by many Members and 
strenuously resisted by a few. 

This double aspect of the League - on the one hand the centre 
for world-wide co-operation in purposes which all could support, 
on the other a political agency closely bound up with a treaty 
which was far from being universally approved - was a weakness 
which slowed up and limited its expansion. And recovery, though 
not impossible, was doubly dUhcuIt so long as the United States 
remained outside, depriving the world organization of thematerial 
contribution of its wealth and power, and the moral contribu- 
tion of its impartiality in the traditional quarrels of Europe. 

Pven without American help, there remained the possibility of 
reconciliation between victors and vanquished. In respect of 
Germany’s allies, indeed, this was, by and large, a manageable 
problem; and even in respect of Germany the task was made 
dilScult less by the actual terms of the treaty than by the nationalist 
forces on either side. For a few years beginning in 1924, with the 
Locarno treaties and Germasty’s admission to the League as a 
starting-point, a good deal of progress was made. But it was made 
at heavy cost, in that during those few years of relative peace and 
prosperity, when conditions seemed more favourable than ever 
before for a world-wide development of the activities of the 
League, its efforts were far too much concerned with a special 
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aspect of European affairs. The &ct that Brazil resigned from 
membership when, in 1926, Germany was made a permanent 
Member of the Council and her own demand was rejected, was 
perhaps unjustified by the immediate circumstances, but it was 
the symbol of an important political reality. 

The excessive economy forced upon the League,* mainly by 
its richest Members, was frustrating and exasperating: it created 
artificial and unnecessary difficulties where there were already 
plenty of natural and unavoidable ones. It was certainly not the 
main reason why expansion slowed up after the first few years. 
But it contributed to the preponderance of Europe in League 
afiairs. For economy’s sake it was difficult to hold meetings away 
from Geneva. The cost of bringing committee members or 
advisers from distant countries often led to the appointment of 
Europeans in their place. Thus non-Euiopean countries were 
deprived of part, at least, of what seemed to many of them the 
main benefit to be derived from membership; and the League 
was hampered m its duty of building up an adequate network of 
wotld'wide connections. 

What might have been a natural line of expansion was indicated 
by the inauguration, in the autumn of 1929, of a new plan, 
worked out by the Secretariat and by the Chinese government in 
Nanking, the purpose of which was to help the latter to cope 
with Its overwhelming problems in the fields of public health, 
communications, flood control, agriculture, education. A number 
of Member States had already called on one or another League 
organization for its advice on some question in its special field; 
and these requests had naturally been met by sending one or more 
experts to study the question on the spot. The help thus given 
was expert, inexpensive, and disinterested: further, it involved 
no loss of amour-propre, rince it was something any Member 
could claim as a natural right of membenhip. The traditional 
relation of inequaJiry between China and the European powers 
made these advantages spedally important. The plan set on foot 
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in 1929 was a development of ptevious practice, in that the 
experts were sent, not to pay a visit and make a report, but to 
reside in CWna and work directly with the government. The 
cost was met from China’s accumulated deficit on past budgets 
of the League. 

This initiative never reached anything like its intended develop- 
ment, for reasons which need not detain us here. Still in spite of 
every catastrophe, the link between Geneva and Nanking 
remained unbroken until 1940. It may be considered as the fore- 
runner of similar, but far mote exterjsivc and cfiectivc, action by 
the United Nations. 

For many years Geneva was tbc scene of long and laborious 
efforts to give eSect to what niany considered as the heart of the 
Covenant: ‘the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common acdon of international obligations’. Meeting followed 
meeting; extensive and complicated commissions were set up; 
plans were elaborated to strengthen the peace-keeping provisions 
of the Covenant and $0 facilitate a general reduction. No more 
need here be said, since the difBcolties and disagreements which 
proved insurmountable then arc no less evident today. 

Nevertheless, in spite of political and administrative limitations, 
the years from 1924 to 1929 were on the whole a time of progress; 
and the Tenth Assembly was the occasion of much selfcongratu- 
lanon on past results and much optimism in regard to future 
plans. Since its last meeting, the Briand-Kellogg pact had come 
into force, an agreed settlement of die reparations problem had 
been reached, Briand’s proposals fot Btiropean Union were 
announced. But within a few weeks many hard-won agreements 
were abandoned, and all prospect of future progress was darkened 
by the sudden and catastrophic incidence of the great economic 
depression. 

In 193 1 the League entered upon die third period of its history. 
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Five years of swift aod natural growth had been followed by six 
years of relative stability and prosperity, in which growth could 
still continue, but had to be worked for; now, under the influence 
of the economic depression and its train of unemployment, 
poverty and hunger, the world had to face a disastrous revival of 
national bitterness and military aggression. 

The period of conflict open^ when, in September ipji* 
the Japanese army seized and annexed Manchuria under the 
pretext of establishing a new and independent state. After full 
enquiry on the spot, the Assembly formally declared that Japan 
was violating the Covenant and that no League Member would 
recognize the puppet state of Manchukuo. No attempt was made, 
however, to enforce this verdia by the application of sanctions; 
and though the circumstances of the case gave good reasons for 
this, the natural result was to weaken the authority of the League 
and to strengthen the hands of those who declared that collective 
security was an illusion and that each country must trust to it* 
own arms and its own alliances. 

Meanwhile, the World Disarmament Conference, towards 
which so much of the League’s efforts had been directed, had met 
at last (February 1932). Its cask was complicated and diflScult 
enough, and the conflict with Japan added an unforeseen obstacle. 
During the first year of the conference, it seemed more than 
once that a general Disarmament Treaty might yet be achieved. 
But such hopes received their death blow when Hitler became 
the master of Germany, and soon found pretexts for with- 
drawing from the conference and from the League itself 
(October I 933 )- 

However, the central framework of the League, battered and 
injured, remained in being. The open breach with Japan and 
Germany did not prevent the few countries which had hitherto 
remained outside, with the exertion of the United States, from 
requesting admission; it was indeed the direct reason for the 
entry of the USSR, which, having done its best to weaken and 
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frustrate tljc League from its earliest <}a)7, now hoped to find in it 
some reinforcement agaitnt the threat of aggression in Europe 
and in Asia. Meetings of the Council and the Assembly were as 
regular, and as well attended, as in the past; and states other than 
great powers continued to bring tlieir disputes and difiiculucs to 
Gcncs'a. ft was during dtis period thar, for the first time, an 
International Force was formed under Council authority and 
stationed in the Saar Temior)* to ensure public order during the 
plebiscite of ipj5. 

When, therefore, in October 19J5, Mussolini decided m his 
turn to attack Ethiopia in open and unquestionable violation of 
tbc Covenant, the Council and Assembly were still capable of 
mobiliring world opinion against the aggressor, and for the first 
and last time the League as a whole deoded to employ the 
economic weapon of Article 16 on bclulf of die victim. The 
sanctiomapplicd were far from complete; but the leaftan economy 
was highly vntlncrablc, and the pressure svas already beginning to 
be severely felt whai the unity of League action was broken by a 
sudden voUefift on the part of the firituh and French govern- 
menis. Though thq* sverc forced hy public opinion to withdraw 
thar proposals and to continue the caiuing unctions, no addi- 
tional pressure could thereafter be organirrd and the conquest 
and annexation of Ethiopia were duly consummated. 

It might well be expeetts! that while the nesv and frail structure 
of collective sccunry svas undagoing such disastrous truli, the 
economic orginiranons of the League svoulJ has’e Ivcn amongst 
the earliest vsctimt. And tn truth, so long as they tried to continue 
ssotkmp along the cons*ent>onal lines ofoHkial action, thrj* were 
more and more incdVctive. Lachosuntry found the best of reasons 
for strengthening the ilefmfri of m own economy, cs'm if iixh 
acr?t>.n might ssvalcn ihmc of orheri. TJir chmax of dm unhappy 
conjuncture svjs live W'orlJ Economic Conference heli in 
t i-tidon in June loj j. ss huh cnied in almost total Cuhirc svithin 
five ssreks I'f t:s opening Tlie autdsaty instumirms of the 
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League were thus compelled to seek for new methods of work. 
And having found them, diey underwent an unexpected 
renaissance. 

Abandoning the fruitless effort to bring about formal agree- 
ments, they began to concern themselves less with the action or 
inaction of governments than with the cares and interests of the 
individual citizen. Scientific advance had made it possible, under 
favourable conditions, to bring about a great and general im- 
provement in the standard of living. But the standard was, in 
fact, not rising but falling - the result of unemployment in the 
rich countries, poverty in the rest, ignorance in all. They con- 
cluded, therefore, that if political conditions prevented any hope 
of reform through intemarional contract, the elaborate structure 
of economic and social organizations built up by the League 
could still perform services which no single country could 
attempt, through the encouragement of mutual help and the 
exchange of knowledge and experience. 

At the same time, the organizations were of their own accord 
beginning to combine their own activities much more com- 
pletely than in earlier days. There had been of course many 
instances of collaboration in the past - usually on the initiative of 
the Council, when it needed expert advice to help in the settle- 
ment of some political dkputc. But their new approach was 
creating a realization of the need for continuous co-operation 
amongst themselves and also with the International Labour 
Organization, now strengthened by the adhesion of the United 
Stares. The Health Committee had already established its com- 
petencetotake initiatives ofitsown-a competence possessed from 
the first by the ILO; and their spirit of enterprise infected the 
rest. New joint organizations - a Nutrition Committee and a 
Housing Committee being the most important - began to work 
with great energy. National committees were established in 
numerous countries to support their efforts. In contrast to former 
habits, they now sought publicity instead of avoiding it; and since 
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food, housing, health arc subjects of interest to everybody, their 
reports did in fact reach a svidc audience. 

All this development brought vrith it a demand for institutional 
changes. From the beginning, the economic and social agencies 
of the League had been formally dependent on the Council. It 
was die Council which nominat^ their members, svhether stares 
or individuals; their reports on work, done, their proposals for 
future programmes, were submitted to the Council for con- 
sideration. And yet the Council, consisting of Foreign Ministers 
or their substitutes, could not claim to possess any real competence 
in regard to their activities. Nor indeed did it pretend to do so; 
its usual action on each report was merely to order it to be 
circulated to all Members and be placed on the agenda of the 
Assembly. 

Dependence upon a body which could impose delay or 
limitation, but could never give any effective impetus or help, 
had been made tolerable by the fact that the reports and proposals 
of the various agencies were fully debated by the Assembly before 
it voted tlieir budget for the coming year. Most delegations 
included aepetts or officials capable of appreciating their prob- 
lems, and the four or five weeks of Assembly session gave time 
for adet^uaie consideration. Even so, discussion by civil servants 
in an Assembly committee might be technically competent, but 
was mucli more likely to dampen enthusiasm than to generate it 
and if tliis s)'stcm had been tolerable while the work of the 
agencies was centred mainly on promoting formal agreements 
between governments, it was totally inadequate to their new 
forms of action. They needed a directing body consisting of 
responsible ministers in their various fields, corresponding in 
authority* to a Council of For«gn Ministers, and meeting, like it, 
regularly and frequently. This view was powerfully reinforced 
when in Fcbruar>‘ 1939 the United States government formally 
assured the Secretary-General of its warm support for the social 
and economic organizations of die League and its readiness to 
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in the public eye. No secrets temain to be disclosed in regard to 
the proceedings of its constitutional otgans great or small. Nor is 
it probable that any important revelation on the subject can be 
expected from eventual publication of the archives of its Member 
States, since their policies on League affairs were in most cases 
debated in their own press and parliament, and in any case could 
have no effect until they had been openly declared in the appro- 
priate organ of the institution itself The record is available to the 
seeker : and his task will be one, not of discovery, but of synthesis 
if he has the skill, and of judgement if he has the courage. 

In the perspective of history, the twenty-year evolution of the 
League will surely be seen, bodi in its political and its constitu- 
tional aspects, as a period of experiment. The experiment con- 
tinues; but the immense changes of recent years present us with 
a scene which differs so widely from that of say forty years ago, 
and the opetations of the international organizations are on a 
scale so much greater than was then possible, that special prudence 
is called for in any attempt to offer valid analogies or useful 
lessons based on League history, in connection with the United 
Nations and its various component institutions. However, these 
institutions, modified and magnified as they may be, ate in 
practically every case the direa and recognizable offspring of 
those of the League. And it is well to remember that much of 
what is now taken for granted as the accepted and permanent 
background of international activities is, historically speaking, 
the consequence of changes introduced by the provisions of the 
Covenant and by the practice of die Council and the Assembly. 
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TEXT RBFE&ENCBS 

1. In this chapter, the word 'intenutiotul' is intended to mean ‘concerning 
(or open to) all states’. 

2. With the single exception of the Umted States, all recognized states were 
Members of the League during allot part of Us exi stence; but never all at the 
same time. 

3. It fell short, m most respects, of General Smuts’ great work. The League 
of Nfltwnj, a Praetical Su^estKM, which was published just before the Con- 
ference. But Smuts was then writiDg in a personal capaaty. 

4. Under Article 28(2) of the Charter the Securi^ Council is to 'hold 
periodic meetings at wmdi each of its members may, if it so desires, be repre- 
sented by a member of die govcminent or by same other specially designated 
representative’. 

5. It may be useful here to mention the principal subsidiaty organizations 
of the League: 

Political end Legal Organizations 
The Permanent Court of Intemaaonal Justice. 

The Permanent Advisory Coininisrioii on Military, Naval and Ait 
Questions. 

The Commission for the Reduction of Armaments (replaced in 1925 by 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarrsainent Conlcreflce}. 

The Permanent Mandates Comimsuon. 

Economic mi Social OrganUatiens 
The Economic and Financial Organization. 

The Communications and Transit Organizarion. 

The Health Organization. 

The Committee on TraSic m Opium and odier Dangerous Drugs. 

The Comminees on Traffic in Women and on Child Wcl£ue. 

The Comeuttee on Intellectual Co-operadon. 

The Organization for Reffigees. 

(For the International Labour Organizatioa ace Chapter 8.) 

6. The average annual budget, coveting all expenses (mcloding capital 
expenditure) of the League, the ILO, and the Permanent Court, was about 
$ 3 , 400 , 000 . 
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3 THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Geoffrey Goodwin 

The Genera! Assembly of the United Nations is the only body 
in that organization on which all the members of the United 
Nations are represented. That membership has increased from 
the 51 present at San Francisco in 1945 to the 114 members of 
1965. In the process of this rapid expansion the political com- 
plexion and also the role of the General Assembly has changed 
so much that it would be as well to examine it from five difierent 
though related aspects. 

The first concerns the powers of the General Assembly and 
in particular the relations between the General Assembly and the 
Security Council in regard to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The second relates to a basic duality in the 
nature of the Assembly; uTmahy respects it is little more than a 
diplomatic conference in the traditional vein; yet it also embodies 
the embryo of that ‘organized intecnationa! community’ to which 
Dag Hammarskjold and many others have aspired. The third and 
related aspect Is connected with the status of General Assembly 
resolutions; how far may they be said to reflect ‘the moral judge- 
ments of the conscience of die world’ and how far are they to be 
seen primarily as registers of diplomatic attitudes to which states 
may occasionally defer not out of any sense of moral compulsion 
but rather on grounds of ocpcioicy? The fourth aspect of the 
Assembly concerns its role as a mirror of the" 3 iplomatic world. 
Does it accurately reflect the ficts of diplomatic life? Or is it 
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something of a distorting mirror in so far as it docs not include 
all the states of the world and its proceedings arc based on a 
principle of ‘one state, one vote* which may so obscure the facts 
of power as to lend an ait of unreality to its proceedings? The fifth 
and final aspect of the General Assembly to be examined is its 
use as an instrument of what might be called pressure politics’. 
How far, for instance, has the General Assembly acted as an 
effective catalyst of Afro-Asian pressures on colonial issues or in 
the realm of economic development? 

In considering the relations between the General Assembly and 
the Security Council it must be remembered that the basic con- 
ception of the original Dumbarton Oaks proposals (which were 
agreed upon by the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and China in October 1944) was that of an ‘Armed 
Concert’ of the victorious powers in whom would reside the 
main responsibility foi the maintenance of peace, the main 
threats to which, it was supposed, would come from the then 
xmdefeated enemy states - Germany and Japan. In other words, 
there was no question of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly having parallel competence in the maintenance of 
international peace and security as was the case with the Council 
and the Assembly in the League of Nations. Nevertheless, 
although the Security Council was intended to be the effective 
guardian of international peace, unlike die League Council it was 
not made competent to discuss any nutter within the sphere of 
action of the whole organization. All matters other than those 
dealing with security were to be the prerogative of the General 
Assembly and of the functional bodies (c.g. the Economic and 
Social Council) operating under its authority. 

The membership of the San Ftandsco Conference (April to 
June 1945) was much wider than that at Dumbarton Oaks and 
it was understandable that the great mass of middle and smali 
powers should seek to extend the authority of the General 
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Assembly as a means of the privileged position of the 

Great Powers on the Security Coundl. Moreover, at tins stage 
the United States itself was respomivc to this pressure, Senator 
Vandenberg seeing the General Assembly as the 'town meeting 
of tomorrow’s world’.* Consequently, in the Charter agreed 
upon at San Francisco the General Assembly was given the tight 
to consider ‘the general principles of co«KJpcration in the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments 
(Article 1 1 (t)). It was also given the right to discuss ‘any questions 
or any matters within the scope of the present Charter* (Article 
lo) or ‘any questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security’ (Article ti (a)). The Assembly’s further right 
to make recommendations on these matters, including the right to 
‘recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situa- 
tion, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly rdanons among nations’ (Article 14)* 
was subject to the proviso that they were not already being dealt 
with by the Security Council (Article 12). Yet this extension of 
the Assembly’s competence was a far cry from the original con- 
ception of an ‘Armed Concert’ of the Great Powers maintaining 
the peace, and misgivings that the General Assembly’s new role 
might undermine the authority of the Security Council were not 
entirely stilled by the explicit aflirmationofthc Security Coundl s 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in Article 24. 

Jt may be helpful at this stage to give a brief x 6 svm 6 of the 
powers of the General Assembly as set out in the Charter. As 
has been seen, its powers in the field of international peace and 
security are in prindplc seconJary to those of the Security Council. 
In certain other fields the General Assembly’s powers arc eo- 
ordhiale with those of the Security Council. For instance, in the 
case of membenhip (Article 4) die adtmssion of a state to member- 
ship in the United Nations is to be effected by a decision of the 
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General Assembly, but the Assembly can only act upon tbc 
recommendation of the Security Coundl. Again, the General 
Assembly’s power to suspend a member from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership (Article 5)3 or to expel a 
member from the organization {Article 6) b dependent upon a 
recommendation of Ae Security Council. The appointment of 
a Secretary-General under Article 97 is by the General Assembly, 
but again ‘upon the recommendation of the Security Council’. 
Moreover, these ate matters upon which any permanent member 
of the Security Council b entitM to excrebe its veto rights to 
prevent the Council firom reaching a recommendation. So in a 
number of important realms although the powers of the General- 
Assembly are. formally speaking, co-ordinate with those of the 
Security Council, in practice tiieii cxcrcbe b dependent upon the 
existence of unanimity between the permanent members of the 
Security Council. This b, in effect, to make the Assembly 
subordinate to. not co-ordinate wi*. Je Security Couadl. 
Moreover, although amendments to the Chattw can be ‘adopted’ 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly 
they cannot come into fot« until they have keen taffied by tw£ 
thitds of the members of the Umted Nanom and tin two-tln 
must include all the permanent members of the Security 

'^Hote^°erl' the General Assembly has COTin „ 
responsibilities of a mote exclonve natme. Antcle fc , J 
t4onsibihty for the dischatee of the funcriom 
tionin the field of international '“Motion 

to the Assembly, placinE the Economic and So^ Cornel Vj 
the authonty of the Genend Assembly 4 . 

listed, tvith the General Assembly, as a ^ 

Unit d Nations (Article 7). Simply. *= C'””' 

tesponsibilityfot^*^^^^^^^ 

the t 
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agreements for areas not designated as strategic, and Article 87 
indicates that the Trusteeship Council is to operate 'under its 
authority’. 

There are a number of matters on which the General Assembly 
may be held to have the right to reach Jecisions. It is true that the 
term ‘decision’ is apt to give rise to some misunderstanding. For 
instance. Article 18 stipulates that decisions of the General 
Assembly on important questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of the members present and voting and on other 
questions by a simple majority. But here the term 'decision* is 
used to cover both a recommendation to member governments 
and what can mote properly be termed a decision in that the 
resolurion agreed upon is executory not through members of the 
Organization but hy the Organization itself, as in the case of 
elections, the adoption of the Assembly's own rules of procedure, 
etc. In other instances, e.g. questions relating to the operation of 
the trusteeship system or the approval of the budget of the 
Orgatiizarioti and the apportionment of budgeury contributions, 
the Assembly in a sense takes decisions, but the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the implementation of these decisions rests upon 
member governments. 

It can, however, be argued that occasionally the General 
Assembly has exercised powen which go a good deal further 
than those outlined above and which might be held to approach 
something like quasi-legislatioe powers. In addition to approving 
the ter/ns of trusteeship agreements (other than those for strategic 
are^the Assembly has taken the initiative in drafting such con- 
ventions as the Genocide Convention and has in this sense acted 
as a quasi-legislative body, even though the draft conventions 
approved by the General Assembly have, ofcounc, to be ratified 
by the stipulated number of member states before they can come 
into force. The General Assembly was also accorded quasi- 
legislative powers of a radicr diflercnt kind when the United 
Kingdom referred the issue of Palestine to the General Assembly 
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in 1947, and when the Counci] of Foreign Ministers referred 
the question of the future of die Italian colonies to the General 
Assembly in 1948. In the case of Palestine the Assembly’s partition 
proposals might be held to have given a measure of legitimacy to 
the new state established by Israeli military successes; in the case 
of the former Italian colonies (where British co-operation was 
forthcoming as it had not been in rite case of Palestine) the 
General Assembly’s resolutions did, in a real sense, decide the 
future ofLibya, of Eritrea and of Somalia. 

This analysis of the Assembly's powers, brief though it has 
necessarily been, may serve as a backcloth to a more detailed 
examination of the evolution in the relations between a General 
Assembly in which every membet of the United Nations has a 
voice - regardless of size - and a Security Council of only fifteen 
members* on whieV five pennanent members occupy a 
dominant position. 

For the most part this relationship benveen the General 
Assembly and the Security Council has been a function of two 
interacting variables; the 00c the state of tension between the 
permanent members of the Council, the other the size and com- 
plcjoon of the General Assembly (which is, of coune, the same 
as that of the United Nations as a whole). Up to about the end 
of 1946, despite the often virulent diatribes between the Soviet 
and British delegates, the permanent memben still seemed intent 
on preserving the Counal as a medium of co-operation. During 
this time the Security Counai held the centre of the stage. 
Thereafter as tension grew between the permanent members, and 
particularly between die Soviet Union and the United States, the 
General Assembly, mainly because of the absence of the veto, its 
wider membership, and its greater potentialities as a propaganda 
platform, came to ovenhadow the Security Council even in 
matten of international peace and security. The trend was 
rcflcCTcd in the setting up in November 1947 on American 
initiative of the Interim Committee of the General Assembly, a 
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kind of ‘reserve team’ AssemUy wUch. like the 
would be m continnous session (i.n .mmediately available and 
competent to step in whenever the Security Counal was paraded 
by disagreement between the permanent members. ®e advmt 
of the Korean War accelerated the nend" and the & 

Peace resolution of 3 November 1950 was mtended to allow th 
General Assembly to consider a threat to or breach of, mKr- 
national peace and security whenever the Security C°“"“ ™ 
prevented from doing so. The resolution 

sessions of the General As^mbly; for the .“L 

Peace Observation Commission; for the earmarking o 
contingents for service with the United Nations; “d to 
establishment of a Collective Measures Comimttce. At to Uto 
of the Suez crisis in October I 9 S 6 the Assembly acted rate to 
proeedutes set out in this resolution to set up the Umted Nauons 

^"^he Soviet Union have sttenuously denied the legal'V die 
Uniting for Peace Resolution and even the International Court 
Justice has described it as based upon a ‘courageous 
of the Charter. Yet the resolution did in fact do little . 

spell out a role for the Assembly which, if not obviously im^h.^ 
in, is at least not excluded by, the terms of die Char e . 
and France did not seriously question its legality, but y 
have reservations about its expediency, both out of tear 
colonial powers they might find themselves in a mmority 
Assembly and because one of the main impulses e 
resolution was an American disposition to exploit t eir 
majorities in the Assembly to turn the UN mto an anti 
communist fi'ont.* , , j . 

With the advent of something like a ‘nuclear stalema 
fairly suble balance of power between the r 

American attitudes have recently shifted sightly m ^ 
usmg the Organization to explore the possibilities of . 

agreement. This has logically directed attention to the bccunry 
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Council mhcr than .o the General AnotlKt f.™r in 

bringing about thia shift svas the rapid grosvih tn the 
of Ae United Nations - and so of the Genial 
of this increased membcnlup came, esp^ll)' m the 
Asia and Africa. For instance, in ■«« g, 
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kina of 'rocrvc tcjm’ Aisombly wliich. like tlic Security Co™inl. 
wouia be in continuous session (i.e. smincautcly svailablc) and 
competent to step in whenever the Sectirity Council wu patalyted 
by disaotecment between the permanent members. 1110 advent 
of the Korean Wat aceelcrated the trend' and the Uniting for 
Peace resolution of 3 November sgso was intended to allow the 
General Assembly to consider a threat to, or breach ol, inter- 
national peace and security whenever the Security Counal was 
prevented from doing so. The resolution provided for emergency 
sessions of the General Assembly; for the establishment of a 
Peace Observation Commission; for the earmarking of national 
contingents for service with the United Nations; and for c 
establishment of a Collective Measures Committee. At the umc 
of the Suez crisU in October 1956 the Assembly acted under the 
procedures set out in this resolution to set up the United Nations 
Emergency Force. , , e l 

The Soviet Union have strenuously denied the legality ol the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution and even the International Court of 
Justice has described it as based upon a ‘courageous’ interpretatton 
of the Charter. Yet the rcsoluuon did in fact do little more wn 
spell out a role foe the Assembly which, if not obsnously implicit 
in, is at least not c-xcludcd by, the terms of the Charter. 
and France did not seriously question its legality, but they did 
have reservations about its expediency, bolli out of fc« that « 
colonial powers they might find themselves in a minority in the 
Assembly and because one of the main impulses behind the 
resolution was an American disposition to exploit their voung 
majorities in the Assembly to tom the UN into an ana- 
communbt front.® ^ 

With the advent of something like a ‘nuclear stalemate and a 
fairly stable balance of power between the nuclear powers, 
American attitudes have recently slufted slightly in favour of 
using the Organization to explore the possibilities of Great Power 
agreement. This has logically directed attention to the Security 
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Council rather than to the General Assembly. Another ^^ctor m 
brineine about this shift was the rapid growth in the membership 
of the United Nations - and so of the General Assembly. Much 
of this increased memberslup came, especially in the 1960s, troni 
Asia and Africa. For instance, in 1945 t^erc were 51 members ot 
whom only 13 were Afro-Asian members; in i960 there were 82 
members of whom 29 were Afro-Asian members; m 1964 there 
were 114 members of whom 59 - '-c- 

Afro-Asian members. This growth of membership has had a 
number of consequences. The first has been to make the United 
States, as well as Britain and France, rather more cautious about 
relying on the General Assembly, since many new rnembets 
punuc ‘non-aligned’ policies and the United States can t 
no longer count upon mobiliang the necessary two-t r s 
majority in the General Assembly to endorse United States initia- 
tives. The advent of the many Afro-Asian members mto the 
United Nations has also strengthened the anti-colonialist pressures 
in the Assembly where the system of majority votmg allows 
massive majorities to be mobiUzed behind resolutions exhorting 
the colonial powers to mend their ways and threater^g sanctions 
against those (c.g. Portugal) who do noy' Albeit for ra er 
d^cring reasons the United States has veered in the direction o 
the view fairly consistently held by Britain, France and in 
extreme fashion the Soviet Union, that the authority ° J ® 
Security Council should not be drained avray by the Assemb y 
In the United Nations peace-keeping activities between i960 an 
1964 the authorizing resolutions have usually emanated rom 
the Security Council and not from the General Assembly. us 
the three main resolutions of 14 JUid 22 July and 9 August 19 0 
setting up and defining the powers of the United Nations orce 
in the Congo, as also the resolutions of February 1961 an 
November 1961 deahng widi Katanga, were resolutions o t e 
Security Council not of the General Assembly. Where disagree- 
ment between the permanent members has become so acute as 
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to frustrate the Council then the natural reaction has been to 
convene the General Assembly under the Uniting for Peace 
procedures (as, for instance, in September i960). And there are 
such exceptions as the case of West Irian where it was the General 
Assembly which on 21 September 1962 authorized the setting up 
of the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority. Never- 
theless, by and large the Security Council has resumed its primary 
responsibility for keeping the peace. Thus, in the case of the 
Yemen the United Nations Ol^rvation Group was set up by a 
Security Council resolution of 10 June 196J and the United 
Nations force in Cyprus was constituted by the Security Council 
resolution of 4 March 1964 and its mandate has subsequently been 
renewed by Security Council resolutions. 

A further reason for this shift back to the Security Council 
has been that the sheet size of the General Assembly has made 
it an extraordinarily cumbersome and unpredictable body and 
so aggravated the already substantial difficulties of securing agre^ 
meat on resolutions which are precise enough to afford a basis 
for action. Moreover, the appallingly disruptive impact on the 
Eighteenth Session of the General Assembly of the differences 
between the Great Powers over the financing of peace-keeping 
operations has led several of the not-so-great Powers (e.g. the 
Netherlands) to the view that the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
no longer serves a useful purpose and that the General Assembly 
should notattemptto encroach upon theSecurity Council's ground. 

For these and other reasons the General Assembly has come 
to be somewhat eclipsed by the Security Council in the last year 
or two in the field of international peace and security, and there 
has been sometHng of a reversion’ to the original intention of the 
drafters of the Charter, namely that the Security Council should 
have ‘primary’ responsibility in this field.* What now divides 
the permanent members (otliCT, of coarse, than ‘China’) is whether 
this ‘primary’ responsibility is to be regarded as, in effect, an 
‘exclusive’ responsibility (as Ac Soviet Union and, it would 
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appear, France contend) . or whether the General Assembly should 
retain a residual responsibility in the event of the Council being 
unable to act (as the United States and Britain contend).’ With 
the enlargement of the Security Council, and the widespread 
desire for a narrowing of the difterences between the present 
permanent members, it should not be impossible to arrive at 
some, possibly tacit, understanding of the respective roles of 
the two bodies - and of the Secretary-General - once the financial 
problems of peace-keeping have been resolved. 

In turning to consider the nature of the General Assembly it is as 
well to recall that, as part of the United Nations, it is an inter- 
governmental assembly based on ‘tbe principle of die sovereign 
equality’ of all its members; that its resolutions are agreed upon 
tluough a process of majority voting; and in so far as these 
resolutions are addressed to Member States they take the form of 
recommendations only, which states are under no legal obliga- 
tion to comply with.*’ Further analysis reveals, however, two 
not easily reconcilable views about the Assembly. To some it is 
little more than a ‘static diplomatic conference’ in the traditional 
vein. To others it embodies most strikingly the conception of the 
United Nations as a dynamic instrument of an emerging world 
community - to use Dag Hammankjold’s words - in which 
resides an authority which transcends the authority of its indivi- 
dual members; it is, in cffirct- to use William Clark’s phrase - the 
‘Sixth Great Power^ 

The notion of tne General Assembly as a ‘static diplomatic 
conference* was said by Dag Hammarskjbid - in an intentionally 
disparaging way? - to belong to the ‘traditions of the national 
policies of the past’." Certainly, to the traditionalistthe Assembly 
is essentially a diplomatic contrivance, not an organ of govern- 
ment. Consequently, it is what states do and not the precise 
institutional pattern which is of first agnificancc. In other words, 
to use Drierley’s phrase, the General Assembly, like the United 
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Nations itself, is a ‘they’, not an ‘it*. The structure of the Assembly 
and the six or more committees, the procedures which have been 
developed, and the practices which have been adopted, may make 
acertain difference to the manncrin which Member States behave. 
But to the traditionalist the fundamental premise of all the 
Assembly’s major activities is that its recommendations depend 
for their implementation upon the active co-operation of the 
member states to whom they arc addressed. These states, being 
sovereign, cannot be dragooned into compliance, they must be 
penuaded. This calls for negotiation; and it presupposes that in 
the process of negotiation - which may involve some very tough 
bargaining — there must be some element of give and take, some 
willingness on the part of the majority to take account of the 
wishes and interests of the minority. 

At first sight the ‘open diplomacy’ of the General Assembly 
does not provide a particularly congenial setting for the traditional 
tasks of diplomacy which need to be conducted in private. The 
General Assembly debates may serve as a useful ‘barometer’ of the 
diplomatic climate of opinion, but they all too easily degenerate 
into exercises in forensic propaganda. There is the well-known 
tale of one delegate’s speech which was annotated in the margin; 
’Weak point. Shout!’ But this b not the whole story. The 
Assembly serves also as a valuable setting for ‘personal contacts, 
private meetings, casual discussions, exchanges of view, explora- 
tory soundings. . . Assembly resolutions arc usually the end- 
product of a long process of negotiation which has taken place 
in the delegates’ lounges, offices, etc., under cover of the formal 
meetings; they do indeed usually represent: ‘Open agreements, 
privately agreed upon.’ Nor b the process of almost continuous 
negotiarioa and consultation necessarily limited only to United 
Nations affairs. Old-style diplomats may be taken aback by the 
antics of their fellow diplomats in the General Assembly - the 
atmosphere of the Assembly has been described as that of a ‘den 
of thieves’ as compared with the ‘church-like’ atmosphere of the 
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Assembly of the League of Nations. Nevertheless, however 
irritating the ‘diplomacy by loodspeaket’ and the ‘diplomacy by 
insult’ of the formal debates, this should not conceal the fict that 
the Assembly provides a dipJomaric meeting-place with a range 
of diplomatic representatiem quite unparalleled by any other 
body in the world and an excellent cover for private negotiation 
in the traditional diplomatic style. 

This rather sober - and narrow? - view of the Assembly is not 
good enough for those who sec it as one of the main instruments 
for achieving that ‘organized international community’ in the 
direction of which, Mr Hammarskjold contended, the Charter 
took a first step. For them the ‘conference concept' is no more 
than a starting-point which will be gradually overshadowed by 
‘the concept, clearly implied in the Charter, of an international 
community for which the Organization (and by implication the 
General Assembly) is an instrument and an e.xpression and in 
which anarchic tendencies in intemadona] life arc to be curbed 
by the introduedon of a system of equal political rights, equal 
economic opportunities and the rulcoflaw.’** This is the import 
of the Purposes and Principles of the Chatter and it is argued that 
the General Assembly is not just a piece of ‘conference machinery' 
intent solely on the recondliation of conflicting national policies 
regardless of how far they conform with the Chaner. Rather its 
task has been, and must be, to encourage member states to adhere 
ever more closely to the Charter ’ s requirements. Its task, in other 
words, is to work ‘for the translation into practical realities in 
intcmational life of the democratic principles which are basic to 
the Charter’ ; it must translate ‘the principles into action intended 
to establish through self-determination a free and independent 
life as sovereign states for people who have expressed in demo- 
cratic forms their wish for sodi a status', it must make its full 
contribution to securing equal economic opportunities especially 
for newly independent states; and it must, as the most representa- 
tive body in the Organization, serve as the natural protector of 
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tlic rights of countries which lack the might to ensure respect of 
them of their own accord. There is in this conception of the 
General Assembly’s role a sense of direction and of purpose, the 
ultimate end of which is ‘to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war . 

Linked with this community approach is the view that the 
Assembly’s procedures (as inde^ those of other collective organs 
of the United Nations) show aspects of a parliamentary or quasi- 
parliamcntary character. In Dean Rusk’s phrase they constitute 
a form of ‘parliamentary diplomacy*. This is exemplified in 
particular in the system of majority voting and in the formation 
of voting caucuses, and in the actual procedural rules. 

The community concept is an attractive one. Yet docs it not 
presuppose an underlying consensus as to the principles 
applied and the direction to be taken which in practice is at 
best fitful and feeble and at worst almost wholly nonexistent? 
If so, are not analogies drawn from the domestic life of states 
misleading and possibly even dangerous if the ‘majority’ will 
comes to be enshrined as the repository of all wisdom? Ifa divided 
and nuclcatehargcd world b to survive, if co-existence is to be 
peaceful though competitive, and if the new and potent forces of 
change are to be absorbed into, without destroying, the existing 
international system, is not the Assembly’s prime task, as indeed 
that of the United Nations as a whole, to serve as a 'centre for 
harmonizing the actions of states’? 

The status to be accorded to General Assembly resolutions is 
' intimately linked with the views just described of what kind of 
body the Assembly is. Three rather different views of their status 
can be discerned. In the first ease those resolutions which purport 
to give precision to existing provisions arc often held to have 
acquired sufficient legal force to make them more than mere 
recommendations. In so far as they may be held to express a 
majonty consensus and to involve rfie application of die binding 
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principles of the Charter they may be expected ‘to come more 
and more close to bring recognbed as decisions having a binding 
effect on those concerned'.** Thus the Declaration of 14 Decem- 
ber 19G0 on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples (Resolution I5t4) is held to have lent precision to 
Article r, paragraph 4 of the Chatter which enjoins o^crvance of 
the principle of national self-determination and therefore to 
possess a certain legal as v.xll as moral status. It is not argued that 
these resolutions impose binding legal obligations upon member 
states, but rather that they arc indicative of a newly emerging 
body of automary law to which states should, and will, increas- 
ingly defer.** It is further argued that the General Assembly can, 
by resolution, legitinuTc the actions of states, whether aaing 
individually or collectively, by declaring them to be in con- 
formity with the Charter. The above Dedaratton (isu) and the 
General Assembly resolution of 28 November jpCi, jetting out 
the claims to national sovereignty of indigenous peoples, have, 
strictly speaking, no legal status. But they have bem cited as 
giving a basis of legitimacy to collective action, cv’cn the use of 
ph^'sical force, against recalcitrant colonial powers or European 
minorities; in other words, since these resolutions purport merely 
to elaborate what is already one of the Purposes of the Charter, 
the use of force in furtherance of their objectives does not fall 
within the prohibitions of Article 2, paragraph 4, on the ‘threat 
or use of force’. Tlic impbeations of tliis line of argument are, 
to say the least, disturbing- To legitiinirc the Use of force to 
remedy injustice is rather an odd way of encouraging the 'peace- 
ful adjustment of any situation . . . (svhich may] impair the general 
welfare or friendly rclanons among nations* (Article 14). 

Another s^csv of these ccsoluuons is that the)- reflea, as Mr 
Dnllfs assenrd m October ip47. the 'moral judgements of the 
consacnec of the world'. This n a bold claim indeed vshich one 
smj'cas came more easily from die delegate of a country that at 
Uiat time could pretty confidently count upon being on the side 
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of the majority. It is not to be confused with the contention that 
a member state, in terms of its obligations under the Charter, b 
politically obliged to pay careful heed to, or at least not persbtcntly 
to disregard, Assembly resolutions. Nor is it to be equated with 
the observation that these resolutions may have moral conse- 
quences, in the sense that public opinion within member states, 
^ough to a strikingly difeent degree, may portray a certain 
moral sensitivity to the ‘good opinion’ of the United Nations. 
To argue that Assembly resolutions impose ‘moral’ obligations 
presupposes, for instance, that there exists a community of man- 
kind to whose moral judgement the Assembly is responsive and 
that consequently ‘the collective opinion of the Assembly is 
superior to the individual opinion of any of its Members’,” To 
find flaws in this argument is not necessarily to share Sit Winston 
Churchill’s view that Assembly deebions arc taken ‘on grounds 
of enmity, opportunism or merely jealousy and petulance’ or 
simply to have reservations about how representative the 
Assembly b of 'the world'. Rather it is to doubt the validity of 
the analogy usually drawn by those who share Mr Dulles’ convi> 
tion, between majority rule within a parliamenuiy democracy 
and majority rule in an intemational institution, on the grounds 
that the broad moral consensus as to ends and means - the sense 
of community - on which domestic parliamentary procedures arc 
predicted rarely, if ever, exbts at the intemational level. 

The third view of the status of General Assembly resolutions 
b that as they emanate from what b, in effect, a sunding diplo- 
matic conference they merely regbter what might best be called 
a diplomatic consensus, that is, die degree of agreement that 
obtains on the issue concerned between the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives” m the Assembly at the time. Consequently in assessing 
a resolution’s significance delegates look more closely at the 
composition of a vote - die diplomatic alignments behind the 
voting figures - than at the actual size of die majority. And a 
member state’s decision how &r to comply with an Assembly 
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resolution will be deternuned more by considerations of the 
possibly adverse diplomatic and domestic repercussions of non- 
compliance than by any belief in the legal or moral authority of 
the majority, however lat^ it may have been. 

To some, especially those whose states are habitually in the 
minority. General Assembly resolutions may represent little more 
than fulminations of an irresponsible body of humbugs, the 
vapourings of a ’machin' - a ‘what-not’ - the hypocritical 
utterances of a capitalist-dominated arithmetical majority, to be 
shrugged off as oflittle or of no consequence. To others, especially 
those whose states are habitually in the majority, or those in 
whom some spark of idealism is stUl alive, they may represent 
the findings of an embryo world authority, a world arbitral 
tribunal, a world public opinion forum with real moral and 
sometimes legal force. So far as states are concerned, there is 
bound ro be a lor of picking and djoosin^ berw^en the mass of 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly each year. Those in today’s 
majority on one issue may be in tomorrow’s minority on another 
issue. States that have successfully sponsored a resolution are 
liable to inflate its sums; those whose protestations have been 
overridden to insist upon its defects, especially if it provides 
useful grist to an opposition mill. Governments may treat these 
resolutions primarily as indicative of diplomatic altitudes, but if 
their electorate - or a significant proportion of it - tend to 
ascribe moral or legal force to them, this is a political factor most 
governments cannot afford to ignore. Of fundamental importance 
b the place accorded to the United Nations in the general context 
of a state’s foreign policy. And, in so far as goveniments gener- 
ally have become increasingly inclined to give precedence to 
their alliance obligations and regional loyalties over their com- 
mitments to the United Nations, one might well expect General 
Assembly resolutions to carry rather Jess weight today than they 
did say ten or fifteen years ago. Yet to deny altogether some 
moral or legal force to many such resolutions would be to take 
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too narrow a view; to some octent they crystallize and express 
the norms of political behaviour of an emerging diplomatic 
community held together by a sense of common peril, and even 
indeed of common need. States may challenge these norms when 
they appear to conflict with what Aey deem to be their national 
interest; but the reluctance of most States to do so too frequently 
suggests that conformity is generally seen as a diplomatic asset 
not to be lightly frittered away. 

Whether the General Assembly b reflective of an emerging world 
community or of the world of diplomacy it should be as repre- 
sentative as possible. Yet the principle of universality is hedged 
around with difficulties. In an oiganizadon in which majority 
voting is the rule there is bound to be no great enthusiasm for 
admitting a sute that is likely to vote in the opposite camp. 
Although the Soviet Union and Britain have generally favoured 
umversaliry, in the early 1950s when the tensions of the Korean 
War were at their height admission was apt to be treated by the 
United States almost as an award for meritorious conduct in 
the ‘cold war’, on the grounds it would seem, that only anti- 
communist states could satisfy the criteria of Article 4.’9However, 
in the last decade the ‘package deal’ of 1955 and the almost auto- 
matic admission of African states which have achieved indepen- 
dence indicate a swing in &vour of the principle of univenality 
as well, one suspects, as a diminishing concern about voting 
strengths. Nevertheless, despite the rapid growth in its member- 
ship the United Nations, and so the General Assembly itself, is 
still not an altogether accurate ‘mirror’ of diplomatic life. And 
this for two reasons. The first is that representation still falls a 
good deal short of the ideal of universality. The Chinese seat is 
not occupied by Communist Cluna; the unhappOy divided 
countries of West and East Germany, North and South Korea, 
and North and South Vietnam arc debarred from membership; 
and Indonesia has recently withdrawn from the Organization. 
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The United Nations and its General Assembly is still a ‘would-be’ 
world institution. States commanding nearly onc-third of the 
world’s population have no voice in the Assembly. Their absence 
is bound to lend a certain air of unreality to the proceedings of 
the General Assembly and its comimnets, especially tJiase that 
deal with the problems of arms control and disarmament or the 
issues of peace md war in Southeast Asia. The presence of Com- 
munist China and the neighbouring regimes in North Korea and 
North Viemam would greatly reinforce the more militant Afro- 
Asian representatives in their advocacy of the use of force to root 
out the last vestiges of European colonialism in Africa; but their 
absence does lend a grain of plausibility to dcnunaations of the 
United Nations as an unrepresentative body dominated by 
‘imperialist capitalist powers’. And there is some danger that those 
‘blackballed’ from the club may set up a rival one. 

Another distorting factor has been that the system of majority 
voting** has led to the growth of a system of what might be 
called ‘voting power’ politics, the aim of which is to muster the 
number of votes (either a two-thirds or simple majority) required 
to secure the passage of a resolution. If the prescribed majority 
can be secured, the minority can be voted down. But a voting 
system in which each State has one vote, irrespective of its size or 
power, often results in a striking discrepancy between voting 
weight and diplomatic weight. TTiis has led to pleas for a sytcni 
of weighted voting, akin to that in the International Monetary 
Fund or the World Bank. With a system of weighted voting 
General Assembly rcsolunons might acquire rather greater 
authority, on the grounds, for instance, that they would more 
accmately reflect ‘world public opinion’ (if this can be said to 
exist) or a genuine diplomatic oamensus. And it is naturally 
irritating that those with power - and the responsibilities that go 
wth it - should frequently find themselves outvoted by those 
who have little of cither. To a substantial extent, howcs’cr, the 
absurdities of the present system arc offset by the attention 
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too narrow a view; to some extent they crystallize and express 
the norms of political behaviour of an emerging diplomatic 
community held together by a sense of common peril, and even 
indeed of common need. States may challenge these norms when 
they appear to conflict with what Aey deem to be their national 
interest; but the reluctance of most States to do so too frequently 
suggests that conformity is generally seen as a diplomatic asset 
not to be lightly frittered away. 

Whether the General Assembly is reflective of an emerging world 
commumty or of the world of diplomacy it should be as repre- 
sentative as possible. Yet the principle of universality is hedged 
around with difficulties. In an organization in which majority 
voting is the rule there is bound to be no great enthusiasm for 
admitting a state that is likely to vote in the opposite camp. 
Although the Soviet Unton and Britain have generally favoured 
universality, in the early 1950$ when the tensions of the Korean 
War were at their height admission was apt to be treated by the 
United States almost as an award for meritorious conduct in 
the ‘cold war’, on the grounds it would seem, that only ano- 
conununist sutes could satisfy the criteria of Article 4.’>However, 
in the last decade the ‘package deal’ of 1955 and the almost auto- 
matic admission of African states which have achieved indepen- 
dence indicate a swmg in frvour of the principle of universality 
as well, one suspeco, as a diminishii^ concern about voting 
strengths. Nevertheless, despite the rapid growth in its member- 
ship the United Nations, and so the General Assembly itself, is 
still not an altogether accurate ‘mirror’ of diplomatic life. And 
this for two reasons. The fint is diat representation still falls a 
good deal short of the ideal of universality. The Chinese seat is 
not occupied by Communist China; the unhappily divided 
countries of West and East Germany, North and South Korea, 
and North and South Vietnam ate debarred from membership; 
and Indonesia has recently wididrawn from the Organization. 
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the imcommitted, non-aligned, neutralist countries of the Afr^ 
Asian world. But the pressure has been by no means one-sided. 
Even the greatest Powers are not immune from, or altogether 
invulnerable to, pressure, espedally when it is exerted by allies 
(as in the case of Commonwealth pressure on the United States 
in favour of armistice negotiations during the Korean Wat) or 
by the non-aligned (as in the case of African pressure on both 
the United States and the Soviet Union during different 
stages of the Congo operations). Indeed, a General Assembly in 
which, unlike in the Security Council, power brings no special 
voting rights, is the main - or at least the most readily available -- 
channel through which the powerless can first ‘internationalize 
an issue and can then, both individually and collectively, exert 
pressure on the powerful. The developing cotmtries have not 
succeeded in persuading the industrialized countries to establish a 
United Nations Capital Development Fund, but their efforts to 
this end played no small part in injecting a welcome element of 
flexibility into the World Bank complex. By providing the anti- 
colonial, developing, Afro-Asian sutes with a convenient forum 
and pressure point the General Assembly has come to function 
not as a protector of the status quo but as a ‘revolutionary society 
dominated by the ‘struggle for freedom’ of colonial peoples. The 
Assembly does not, of course, create these pressures; but it does 
often enable them to be wielded more e&ctivcly. Nationalist 
leaders no longer have to bargain on their own with the colonial 
authorities; they can now turn to the Assembly for support m 
their ‘struggle’ for independence and, as in the case of Aden, 
Assembly recommendations can be hdd to set out the terms on 
which independence negotiations should be conducted. 

Yet there is a real danger that this kind of pressure will prove 
double-edged. Assembly strictures on South Africa have had the 
effect of closing the ranks of both Afrikaans and English-speaking 
South Africans behind Dr Verwoerd’s apartheid policies. 
Assembly - and Security Coundl - pressure probably served to 
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each more representative of the expanded membership of the 
United Nations as a whole, will make it less easy for member 
states to degrade their competence in favour of that of an 
Assembly, now swollen to such dephaotine proportions as to 
threaten to become little more than a ‘taIking*shop’. For this and 
other reasons such quasi-constitutional developments as those 
portended in the Uniting for Peace Resolution arc now less likely 
to prove constitutional growing points within the Oiganization. 

Finally, it must be admitted that the General Assembly, as 
part of the United Nations, was in part the product of the fleeting, 
effervescent, and often illusory hopes engendered by the ravages 
of war. As memories grow dim, hopes evaporate and disillusion 
sets in, so the cement of collective action threatens to crumble. 
Politically (i.e. in terms of the repercussions of political events in 
other parts of the world) and technologically the world con- 
tinues to shrink. Diplomatically (i.e. in the sense of the number 
of diplomatic entities) it continues to grow - and the embers of 
nationalism glow as brightly as ever. 

Yet in many ways it was precisely to deal with the tensions 
engendered by these contradictory trends that the United Nations 
and its General Assembly were created. Both have shown a 
remarkable resilience under pressure and a capacity for adaptation 
to changing dicumstanccs which may yet confound the gloomier 
prognostications. Of all the United Nations bodies the General 
Assembly above all stands for a conception of die world as a true 
‘comity of nations’ rather than a mete conglomeration of regional 
blocs or hcgemonical spheres. It is a not ignoble one. 
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15. Ibid., p. j. 

16. See, for instance, an excellent studf: R, Higgins, The Development of 
International Law through the PoUtktd Organs of the United Nations, London, 
1963- 

17. F. S. Norchedge, 'Tlie AuAority of die United Nations General 
Assembly’, in /ntematwnul Rebtions, October 1957, p. 337. 

18. A fair proportion of wbom (cmcdaBy those &om newly independent 
states) will probably not have rereiwd instrucricais from their government, 

19. I.e. ate ‘peace-loving’ states whkli accept the obligations contained in 
the Charter and are able and wiling to carry tMm out. 

20. Voting in tbe Assembly of the League of Nations, at least on major 
issues, was based upon tbe prinaple of unanimity. 

21. For an examination of the different caucus arratigements see'. G. 
Goodwin, "The Expanding United Nations: I - 'Votmg Patterns’, m fnier- 
natiowal A^trs, Apm 1960. 
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TEXT KEFERENCES 

1. A. H. Vandenbccg, Jr., ei, The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, 
Boston, 1952, p. 190. 

2. The International Coutt of Justice found that the setting up of UNEF 
by the Assembly was legal as it was covered by Article 14. 

3. This is not the same as depriving a mcndier of the right to vote in the 
General Assembly under Arodc tp, which is a nutter for the Assembly alone. 

4. The membership of the Securiw Couiunl has recently been eicpanded 
to 15, that of the Econormc and Scoal Council to 27. 

3. After the retum of the Soviet delegate to the Security Council, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, deadlock again ensued m the Council (see 
Chapter 4). 

d. For a further discussion of the Umtuig for Peace proposals sec G. L. 
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economic and soaal aSairs, and in nutlets winch concern the general running 
and financing of the organization. 

8. The practice of considering abstention by a permanent member as not 
invalidating a resoluuon which £is otherwise secured the necessary majority 
on the Council has greatly connibuced to the better working of che Comw 
by making it possible for it to aft without the positive concurrence of all the 
permanent members (see Chapter 4). 

9. The USA and Britain appear to concede that the General Assembly can 
have no ‘peace'enforcement* role (which impliea some element of compulsion), 
but only a ‘peace-keeping’ role (based on the consent of the countries con- 
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history of the Security Cotindl, but rather to draw attention to 
some of the major aspects of its development as a functioning 
organ, concentrating on the e^ct to show how and why the 
Council has deviated from the intentions and expectations regis- 
tered in the formulation of the Charter. This requires, first, an 
analysis of the original conception of its nature and role. 

The Charter assigns a place of particular importance in the 
Council to the major powers, by giving them permanent seats 
and attributing to them, and to them exclusively, a capacity to 
veto all but procedural decisions. Moreover, it rigidities this 
arrangement by listing the privij^cd Big Five by name, and by 
adopting an amendment procedure that enables any one of them 
to prevent a constitutional revision of that list or of the veto 
power. In objective terms, this commitment to rigidity adopted 
at San Francisco was most unfortunate, but it was clearly a 
political necessity. As students of world politics, the founding 
fathers must have known how transient is the glory of great- 
power status, how essential it is that a list of the major states be 
subject to addition and deletion. As students of international 
organization, they must have realized how damaging it is to 
prospects for the progressive development of institutions to 
equip the beneficiaries of special privileges with the capacity to 
perpetuate those privil^es. But, as practitioners of the political 
craft of organization-building, they bad to aclcnowledge the 
necessity of giving the m^ot powen a basis for confidence that 
their strongly demanded and hard-won special status within the ' 
Council would not be shortly stripped away by the majority that 
conceded this status to them with such obvious reluctance and 
resentment. The great powers would have been foolish to 
expose themselves to the danga of the prompt reversal of the 
diplomatic victory which they bad won at San Francisco; giving 
them a reliable safeguard against this danger was a political 
requirement for the establishment of the United Nations. 

The Security Council was conceived as the dominant organ of 
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The Security Council has undergone very significant changes in 
character and function since it began to operate almost two 
decades ago; it is certainly not, today, the organ defined m 
Article 24 of the United Nations Chatter as the body bearmg 
‘primary tcsponsibUicy for the maintenance of international peace 
and security’. The alteration of the Council is but one aspect ot 
the general transformation of the larger organizational system 
of which it is a pact, and it can be understood only within the 
context of that broader pattern of change. It is not at all surprising 
that the general Organization, and each of its components, should 
have been caught up in a process of drastic change; for change is 
a law of life no less for international than for domestic institu- 
tions. Given the fundamcnul changes that have taken place in 
international politics since the Second World War, the 
Nations would surely have become totally irrelevant if ** 
not been transformed. Moreover, change is a sign of life, and the 
changingness of the world organization may be taken as a symp- 
tom of its vitality. While most competent students would 
probably agree to this observation with respect to the Umted 
Nations, considered as a whole, its application to the Secunty 
Council might engender controversy, for it is generally believe 
that this particular organ has changed, more or less steadily, for 
the worse — that it has declined, decayed, fallen into decrepitude 
and desuetude, lost its totality. It will be one function of this 
Chapter to subject this thesis to critical examination. 

It is not my intention to present a comprehensive and systematic 
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to differ with this interpretation of die Charter and of the negotia- 
tions which produced it. In my 'view, the feamers of the Chatter 
assumed rather that the new oi^anization cotild prove effective 
as a device for dealing with the danger of war only if, and in so 
fer as, and so long as, the major powers were in basic agreement, 
or could reach such agreement, among themselves. In short, they 
held that great-power harmony was certainly necessary, not that 
it was necessarily certain. 

This, I think, is the cleat import of the veto rule in the Security 
Council. This grant of extraordinary dedsion-blocking com- 
petence to individual great powers testifies not to the conviction 
of the founding fathers that unanimity among the Big Five 
was a reliable prospect, but to their belief that disseitshn among 
those powers was a distinct possibility, and that such dissension, 
when it occurred, would have to be treated as the decisive 
clement in the politial situation. When men go out of their way 
to contrive a special acknowledgment of the implications of 
dissent, I can only conclude that they are preparing for the 
contingency of discord, rather than asserting the firm expectation 
of concord. 

It seems to me that this understanding of the meaning of the 
veto rule is absolutely -vital to a realistic interpretation of the 
original conception of the nature and role of the Security Council. 
It is a paradox that the veto has attracted so much attention - too 
much, I should argue - but that it has been so little taken into 
account in analyses of the intended, the actual, and the possible 
character of the Security Coondl. Many of the absurdities that 
have appeared in ititerpretatioDs of the United Nations as a 
political institution, and in projections of its political potential, 
are traceable to the ignoring of the veto rule or the failure to 
grasp its implications. No provision of the Charter relating to the 
Security Council should ever be read except in coiyunction with 
Article 27. I should like to sec Chapter VII printed ■with para- 
graph 3 of Article 27 inserted parenthetically at the end of each 
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the United Nations in the centrally important field of high 
politics and security, that is, in regard to the matters deemed 
most directly and urgently pertinent to the issue of war and 
peace. This was made clear in die assignment of other matters 
to other organs, leaving the Security Council free, as the League 
Council had not been, to give single-minded attention to this 
crucial problem-area. It was evidenced by the explicit provisions 
of Articles 24 and 25, stressing the Council’s ‘primary responsi- 
bility’ in this field and its capacity to act on behalf of all member 
states and to command their collaboration, as well as by the 
elaboration of its peace-keeping functions in Chapter VII of the 
Charter. It was emphasized by the provision, in Article 28, that 
the Council should be always ready to meet, available on short 
notice to deal with crises. Above all, it was indicated by the 
scheme, already described, for making the Council in a special 
sense the preserve of the major powers. While the Big Five were 
to share the Council chamber with six elected members, and at 
least two votes from the latter group were to be required to 
produce the decision-making majority of seven, these provisions 
did not radically qualify the proposition that the Council was to 
be, in essence, an instrument of the great powers. It was by no 
means pure happenstance that the Council was designated as the 
dominant political organ of the United Nations, and that the 
great powers were granted a dominant position within the 
Council; the linking of these two features was a crucial element 
in the political logic of the Charter. 

Taking note of the points that die great powers were put in 
charge of the Security Coundl, and Aat they could operate it 
only on the basis of unanimity among themselves, many students 
of the United Nations have asserted that the Charter was built 
upon the fundamental assumption of great-power harmony. In 
this view, the founding lathen staked everything upon the 
sublime confidence that the major allies of the Second World 
War would have no serious filing out among themselves. I beg 
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of its articles. Perhaps then wc m^ht be spared such analyses as 
those which suggest that the Security Council was designed with 
the intention and expectation that it would serve as a collective 
security agency to cope with any aggression, anywhere in the 
world. 

The Council was conceived as an organ by means of which 
the great powers could exercise a joint directorate over inter- 
national political affairs, in so far as diey could agree upon joint 
pohcy and action. By the same token, it was designed to be 
inoperative in the absence of such agreement. The central impli- 
cation of the veto rule is that the Council should be incapacitated 
for use as an instrument of some great powers against, or in 
opposition to the will of, one or more other great powers. More 
concretely, this means that the Council was to be constitutionally 
disabled for service to cither side in a clash of policy or purpose 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. The veto says 
that you cannot outvote a great power, and you must not treat 
the explicit opposition of a great power as something that can be 
safely ignored or prudently overridden. In the scheme of the 
Chatter and the theory of the founding fathers, this negative 
aspect of the Council’s functioning loomed as no less important 
than the positive responsibility ascribed to that body; the Dsuncil 
could contribute to the maintenance of peace and order if it 
served as a vehicle for joint action hy the Big Five, but it might 
disrupt the peace if it lent itself to the cause of one side or the 
other in a conflict among those powers. 

It may be helpful to dbdnguisK between two roles that are 
comprehended m the functional scope of the Council : the execu- 
tive role and the diplomaUc role. To put it differently, the 
Council can, in principle, serve as an agency for action and as a 
forum for negotiation, as an operative body and as a talk-shop. 
The veto power affects these two functions differently. With 
respect to the first, it inhibits operation. In this respect, the veto 
may be likened to a fuse in an electrical circuit; it is a circuit- 
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was designed to provide coUeccive security against Soviet or 
other great-power aggression. In fict, when it becomes inopera- 
tive in cases involving sudi agression, the Security Council 
functions as it was designed to function. In these instances, its 
paralysis represents the fulfilment, not the frustration, of the 
scheme formulated at San Francisco. Moreover, the resort to 
extra-United Nations alliances can be characterized as action in 
conformity with die advice embedded in Article 51 of the 
Charter. Articles 27 and 51 should be read together; they say that 
■when the myor powers clash, the Security Council should be 
debarred from operating as an agency of collective security, and 
member states should contrive their defensive arrangements out- 
side the United Nations. 

To some extent, the collccuve reaction sponsored by the 
Council to the invasion of South Korea in niid-1950 appears to 
qualify my assertion that the Council has demonstrated no 
capacity to act against aggression hacked by great powers. In this 
instance, the Charter’s circuit-breaker failed to operate; the 
USSR did not reverse its current policy of boycotting meetings 
of the Council soon enough to prevent the initiation of military 
resistance to the attack, and the effective government of China 
had not been - as it still has not been - peimitted to take its scat 
in the Council. Because of these unusual circumstances, neither 
of the two major powers which were assumed to be at least 
sympathetic with the North Korean cause svas in a position to 
exerdse the veto power. While this case produced an ephemeral 
surge of enthusiasm for die idea of institutionalizing collective 
security, the vicissitudes to whidi it ultimately led tended to 
reconfirm the conviction of the founding fathers that collective 
military measures could not safely be directed against one of the 
cold ■war camps, rather than to sustain the ambition to dreumvent 
the fuse-box represented hy Article 27.* Moreover, even when 
that ambition was at its peak, there was no expectation that the 
Security Council could become a reliable agency for taking 
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enforcement actionagainstorovertheoppositionofmajorpowers; 

in so fat as United Nations involvement in future cases of the 
Korean type was contemplated, the scheme - as spelled out in 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution - was to make the General 
Assembly, not the Security Coiindl, the agency of such involve- 
ment. The Council’s role m the Korean case, whether regarded 
with enthusiasm or with misgivings, was rightly considered 
exceptional if not downright freakish. Korea, in short, did not 
institute a trend toward the development of a general collective 
security role for the Security Council. So far as the Council was 
concerned, Korea represented an aberration rather than a 
precedent. 

In the final analysis, the Korean case diverted attenuon from the 
Council as an agency for maintaining peace and security, despite 
die fact that, in this instance, the decision to launch collective 
measures had been taken by that body. Only in a superficial 
sense was the General Assembly the beneficiary of the shift away 
from the CouncJ, because the provisions of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution that purported to put the Assembly into the 
business of sponsoring collective resistance to aggression by great 
powers or their proteges proved to be untranslatable into practice, 
under the political circumstances that developed. More funda- 
mentally, the shift went towards collective defence arrangements, 
effectively detached from the United Nations. Concretely, this 
meant NATO, in the first instance. The attack upon South 
Korea was a tummg-point in the cold war, for it provided 
unambiguous evidence that the communist powers were prepared 
to resort to mihtaiy invarion in order to expand their domain. 
The United States, as leader of the anti-communist cause, reacted 
by undertaking to construct collecuvc military mechanisms to 
deter or defeat such initiatives. This involved not only the 
development of NATO, upon die foundation previously laid 
by the North Atlantic Treaty, but also the general elaboration of 
an American alliance network, and a heavy emphasis upon 
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eimncipating Western defence amngements from any meaning- 
ful connection with the United Nations. 

In subsequent years, the United States used cases involving the 
Organization of American States to demonstrate its insistence 
that Western regional agencies should operate autonomously; it 
not only refrained from relying upon the Security Council to 
act in security matters, but it also refused to tolerate any assertion 
by the Council of competence to concern itself with action under- 
taken by the O AS.* As this indicates, the American view has been 
that the Council is iwrse than useless when rcsutancc to e.vpansiv’e 
communist moves is required; the Cound! cannot itself act, and 
it may be used to embarrass the Western coahtion's counter- 
moves. 

To put it in documentary leans, the actual result of the Korean 
asc was neither the resusciution of Chapter VII of the Charter 
nor the substitution of the Uniting for Peace Resolution, but the 
pladng of fundarnenta) reliance upon Article Si, and, through it, 
upon the North Atlantic Treaty and other collective defence 
arrangements, buttressed by the virtual deletion of the provision, 
in Article 53, paragraph t, which makes enforcement action by 
regional agendes subject to the authorization of the Security 
Council. Thus, on balance, the Korean affair actually contributed 
to the diminution of the role of the Security Coundl - or, more 
broadly, of the United Nations - with respect to the problem of 
conflict among the major powers. 

While the authon of the Chaacr designed the Security Coundl 
to be inoperative in cases ofconffict among the great powers, they 
evidently intended it to funcrion as an agency of collective 
security in other cases. The scheme elaborated in Chapter VII 
suggests that the major powen svere 10 serve, jointly, as the 
agents of the United Nations in mainutning the peace in imunces 
not involving a clash among theic own interests, or, to pur it 
differently, that they should use the United Nations - in particu- 
lar. the Council - as the vcluclc for ihdr eollaboranvc endeavour 
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cnforccmcinaction against or over thcopposidonofmajorpowts; 
in so far as United Nations involvement in future eases of the 
Korean type was contemplated, ilic scheme - as spelled out m 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution - was to make the General 
Assembly, not the Security Council, the agency of such involve- 
ment. The Council’s role in the Korean ease, whether regarded 
with enthusiasm or with misgivings, was rightly considered 
exceptional if not dowTiright freakish. Korea, in short, did not 
institute a trend toward the development of a general collective 
security role for the Security Council. So far as the Council was 
concerned, Korea represented an aberration rather than a 
precedent. 

In the final analysis, the Korean case Aiverled attention from the 
Coimcil as an agency for maintaining peace and security, despite 
the fact that, in this instance, the decision to launch collective 
measures had been taken by that body. Only in a superficial 
sense was the General Assembly the beneficiary of the shift away 
from the Counal, because the provisions of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution that purported to put the Assembly into the 
business of sponsoring collective resistance to aggression by great 
po^vcts or their ptotegib proved to be untranslatable into practice, 
under the political circumsunccs that developed. More funda- 
mentally, the shift went towards collective defence arrangements, 
effectively detached from the United Nations. Concretely, this 
meant NATO, in the first instance. The attack upon South 
Korea was a turning-point in the cold war, for it provided 
rmambiguous evidence that die communist powers were prepared 
to resort to mihtary invasion in order to expand their domain. 
The United States, as leader of the anti-communist cause, reacted 
by undertaking to construct collective military mccha^sms to 
eter or defeat such initiatives. This involved not only the 
eveopment of NATO, upon die foundation previously laid 
y e North Atlantic Treaty, but also the general elaboration of 
an American alliance network, and a heavy emphasis upon 
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difficult to evaluate the work of any international organ in this 
field, for so much depends upon the attitudes and policies of the 
parties to disputes, of interested parties on the sidelines, and of 
states which may be described as disinterested in the disputes 
themselves but interested in the effort of the disputes upon the 
general stability of international rdations. When a dispute is 
settled after the intervention of an international agency, who 
can say whether that intervention was successful or superfluous - 
whether it succeeded in producing the dianges in policy and in 
mobilizing the pressures requisite for foe settlement, or whether 
its apparent success was fostered by developments that would have 
occurred in any case? When such intervention fails, vvho can say 
whether or not foe political situation had left open any possi- 
bilities of success? All judgements in this realm must remain 
speculative or, at least, controversial. Evaluation is further com- 
plicated by foe relativity of success and failure; foe almost- 
peaccful-bur-somewhar-vicOrar secriement of dupyms. and foe 
peaceful perpetuation or successful encapsulation of disputes, 
deserve some measure of credit. 

Beyond these general difficulties of measuring foe effectiveness 
of pacific settlement efforts, there is a special problem in evaluat- 
ing the work of the Security Council, posed by the fact that the 
Council has so seldom monopolized United Nations activity 
bearing upon a given dispute. Typically, the General Assembly 
or the Secretary-General, or both, have become involved in the 
management of efforts to promote peaceful solution of problems 
initially brought before foe Coundl, thus complicating the task 
of determining how mudi credit to assign to the latter body for 
whatever success may have been achieved. One may evade the 
problem by talking in terms of foe United Nations as a com- 
posite institution. It is tempting, and perhaps justifiable, to smglc 
out the Secretary-General as foe hero in these affairs, and to 
consider the Council as foe least effective of the organs involved. 

It should not be too readily assumed, however, that the intrusion 
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to keep order in international relations. There was to be no 
collective security action against a great power, but there was to 
be such action, through the mcclmusm of the Security Council, 
by the great powers in combination. The heart of this scheme is 
to be found m Article 43, under which members were to make 
arrangements to supply the Council tvith forces to be used to 
combat aggression. The general provision of Article 43 
modified, in invisible ink, to say that the Big Five should provide 
the Council with the bulk of its striking power, while the lesser 
member states might make supplementary contributions. 

The great powers lost little time in cutting out the heart of tHs 
scheme. In 1947, they engaged in one round of serious negotia- 
tions concerning the bringing into effect of Article 43. ^ 

fact, applied their blue pencil to the entire provision, including 
that part which had been invisibly inked in. In these talks, the 
great powers quickly reached and revealed the conclusion that 
tiiey did not trust each other to intervene in troubled situations 
under the mandate of the Security Council.’ Briefly, those who 
had been designated as the official spreaders of United Nations 
oil upon troubled intematiorul waters suspected each other of 
the intention to jish in those waters; East and West accused each 
other of planning to supply trawlen rather than tankers for the 
Council’s fleet. This mutual suspicion eliminated any real prospect 
that the limited scheme of collective security enforced by the 
great powers, collaborating within the context of the Security 
Council, would be translated from Charter design into actual 
practice. For purposes of enforcement action, the Council had 
been conceived as the instrument of great-power collaboration; 
under the political conditions that rapidly developed in the post- 
war era, no such collaboration was forthcoming. 

In terms of the classic categories of political action by inter- 
national institutions, this reduced die Council to the function of 
promoting die pacific setdemoit of disputes. It is extremely 
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diplomacy is entangled with that of the General Assembiy and 
the Secretary-General. Thus far, it is probably fair to assign first 
place in the exercise of this function to the Secretary-General, 
and last to the Council; certainly preventive diplomacy cannot 
be desCTibed as a type of political action associated primarily with 
the Security Coundl. 

Nevertheless, there are compelling reasons for asserting that it 
should be intimately associated with the Council - and with the 
principle of unanimity enshrined in the Charter’s provisions con- 
cerning that body. Preventive diplomacy is pre-eminently a 
service that may be rendered by the United Nations to the major 
cold war competitors, but only with their consent or acquiescence, 
only if they are sufFidently impressed by the dangcrousness of 
hot war to recognize the mutuality of their interest in keeping 
the cold war cold, only if they are inspired, by confidence in the 
political impartiality of the executive mechanism of the United 
Nations, to welcome its management of peace-keeping opera- 
tions, and only if they ate reassured by the possession of safe- 
guards against the diversion of such operations to serve interests 
which they regard as inimical to their own. This is to say that 
the veto principle is very nearly as essential to the control of 
preventive diplomacy as to the control of collective enforcement 
action - which is to say that political realism demands that the 
ecutity Council function as the central decision-making appara- 
tm in relation to preventive diplomacy. This means, of course, 
at the disagreement of the great povrers must be taken as 
scnously for decision-making purpose as their unanimity, 
opposition among them must be treated as a limiting factor to be 
^^T^cted, not as an impediment to be hurdled. 

s view is not derived exdusivdy from theoretical analysis, 
ut represents also my reading of Ae lessons implicit in the 
experience of the United Nations in the two major cases of pre- 
enuve diplomacy, Suez and the Congo. The latter case, in 
ruc ar, is at least as valuable for its revelation of the dangers 
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of imtitiitional rcinforccmcna alwaj-* mtlicatcs ihc incapacity and 
failure of Uic Council, rather tluii the working of a pragmatic 
wisdom that seeks to exploit the value of meshing the capabilities 
of ilic political organs of the United Nations. 

With these feser\'ations, I would endorse the continuing 
validit)' of the judgement expressed in 1958 by Leland M. 
Goodnch, that ‘the Security Council lus had very limited 
effectiveness’ in the realm of pacific settlement.* It is all too clear 
that the Counal has been us^ more to provide a battleground 
than to supply facilities for peace-making in the cold war, and 
that conflict among its major members has minimized their role 
as a peace-making team in eases invoI«ng other states. 

Moving outside the classic categories of collective political 
action, we find that the United Nations has evolved a new 
category - that described by Dag Hamnurskjold as ‘preventive 
diplomacy . This kind of action is an outgtowth of the function 
of pacific settlement, but it deserves to be treated as a distinct 
development, an innovation in large degree, because it reflects 
and undertakes to implement the centra! concern to assist the 
cold svar antagonists in avoiding a collision within a trouble 
zone, rather than simply to promote a settlement by the parties 
l^lly involved. I should describe it as a technique for conuining 
tJie cold war, rather than for pacific settlement in the classic 
sense. In striking contrast to the scheme of the Charter, preventive 
diploma^ involves, in principle, the cxthision of die major 
powers front us operation; it represents the effort to keep the 
gunts apart through the workings of the United Nations, instead 
of to harness them lo<>cthcr to do the work of the organization. 
It relies upon tlie lesser sutes. and diosc least committed to cold 
war aLgnments. to serve as the work horses of the United 
Nauons; they become die chief producen. and the great powers 
the foremost consumen. of the United Nations brand of security.’ 

As in the case of paafic settlement, die record of the Security 
Counal m imtiating and managing the exercise of prevendvc 
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in securing and implementing great-^ower consensus, not to 
evade the necessity for formulating and maintaining that 
consensus. 

This emphasis upon consensus reintroduces the subject of the 
diplomatic role of the Security Council, which now demands 
attention. As I have suggested, the Council was designed to serve 
as an instrument of action whenever a unanimous vote of the 
great powers revealed the existence of a consensus, and as a forum 
for negotiation whenever the use of the veto revealed the absence 
of a consensus. In the era of the cold war, the Council has had 
more frequent occasion to function in the latter capacity than in 
the former. 

It cannot be said that the Council has been notably successful, 
or even particularly prominent as a negotiating body. Again, as 
in the case of pacific settlement, precise evaluation of the role of 
the Council is difficult. Points of agreement that appear to have 
been worked out in the Council may in fact have been simply 
registered there, after having been negotiated elsewhere; on the 
other hand, agreements and understandings - formal and infor- 
mal, explicit and tacit - that have been reached beween the 
major cold war antagonists may owe more than any analysts of 
the record could demonstrate to the effect of debates and consul- 
tations within the context of the Security Council. Nevertheless, 
it does not appear that the Council has functioned very impres- 
sively as a focal point of consensus-building among the great 
powers. 

We may regard this as understandable; after all, we are 
suffidcntly familiar with the toughness of the issues that have 
divided the powers since the Second World Wat to look with 
some tolerance upon the fact dut they have not yielded to the 
ministrations ofthe Council. What may require more explanation 
is the relative lack of prominence of the Council as a diplomatic 
centre for the great powers. 
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say lo tlic Soviets, in cftcct, *Thc Congo operation fnistntcd 
communist plans to take over the heart of Africa, and you should 
of course be willing to pay your share of the cost’. 

It would seem to me a much sounder position to recognize 
that the diplomatic function must be linked to, not subordinated 
to, the executive function; in my sriew, the usefulness of the 
United Nations as an agency for action is dependent upon its 
capacity to promote agrccjncnt, rather than to override disagree- 
ment, as to the nature of the action which it should undertake. 

The relative lack of prominence of the Security Council as a 
centre for negotiation is not hy any means attributable wholly to 
American attitudes and policies. If the United States has lacked 
incentive to use the Council for this purpose, other states have 
fell that the Council was inappropriate for this purpose. This 
view has its merits; tlic composition of the Council has not been, 
and is not, such as to commend it for utilization as the supreme 
organ of global diplomacy. It should surprise no one tlsat the 
Soviet Union has found the Council unattraenve as a negotiating 
forum, given the fact that Western and pro-Western sutes have 
consistently licld such a preponderant number of its seats. The 
USSR enjoyed the company of one other communbt state in 
the Council from 1946 tlirough xp49; in the xpjos, the only 
communist state other than the USSR to serve in the Council, 
for a total of three ye2rs, tt'as Yugoslavia - not precisely a member 
of tile Sonet bloc! Only since xp6o has it been possible again for 
members of the Soviet bloc to wn election to the Council, and 
then in each ease only for half of the normal two-year term. The 
second communist government to assume power in a major 
state, the Chinese communist regime, has been retjuired to stand 
aside for a decade and a luIC while its predecessor, surely one of 
die lamest ducks in the history of tntemational aflain, has con- 
tinued to occup)' die Qunese scat. In recent yean, the United 
States has displayed some amocty concerning the possibility that 
it might lose Its accustomed capacity to mobilire, vsHth reasonable 
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Tim is attributable, in part, to attituda exhibited by the United 
Stat«. Altliough the veto formula wa$ largely made in Wathing- 
ton, the United Stat« lost litde time after San rrancisco in repu- 
diating the philosophy of the veto. On the wliole, the United 
Sutes Im treated the exercise of the veto power by the USSR 
as a challenge to be overcome, rather than a signal indicating the 
need for negotiation. The general American reaction to Sosnet 
opposition in the Security ^uncil lus been to find a means of 
arcumvcntion, not to launch a quat lot consensus; the United 
States has frequently refused to accept the proposition that the 
Sos-ict Union cannot be outvoted, or that its opposition cannot 
be overridden. Hence, parliamentary xictorics in the Assembly 
have been preferred to diplomatic efforts to dissoh*c disagree- 
ments in the Council. 

In the last few years, the Americaji urge to score triumphs of 
this sort has been supplemented and even overshadowed by a 
pssion for making the United Nations an agency for action; 
it is not enough to secure the adoption by the Assembly of 
resolutions that have run afoul of the Soviet veto in the Council, 
but the United Nations must undmakc executive operations, 
whether the USSR approves them or not. The organization 
must not be permitted to deteriorate into a mere debating 
society; its ‘capacit)’ to act’, its ability to ‘make internationalism 
operational must be developed, and the criterion for csxry action 
affecting the United Nations must be, ‘docs it enhance, or does it 
tend to destroy, the Organization’s capacity to take executive 
action? * Whatever the merits of thu emphasis, it should be 
noted that it tends to subordinate the diplomatic function of the 
(^undl to the executive function. Indeed, it almost suggests tint 
t ere is something ignoble about haggling with a dissenting great 
power; the great thing is to get on vrith the action, despite 
opposition not to permit dissent to reduce the United Nations 
to t e level of a talk-shop, a mere diplomatic conference. It is 
this sort of cnthusUstic activism that leads the United States to 
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utUization of the Council is to be found, I suspect, in the increas- 
ing negotiability of many of the issues between East and West, 
and gtowing awareness by the nuyoc powers of the essentiality 
of agreement among themselves. The American disposition to 
override Soviet dissent is more instinctive than rational; in the 
concrete case, when the dangers ace grave or the opportunities 
seem great, the United States tends to turn, however reluctantly, 
to confront the necessity of coming to terms with the Soviet 
position. The lesson of the postwar era is not that the framers 
of the Charter were mistaken in the view, expressed in Article 27, 
that decisive significance should be attributed to disagreement 
among the great powers; rather, everything that has happened 
since 1945 has confirmed and emphasized the correemess of that 
view. Responsible statesmen have gradually come to the realiza- 
tion that indulgence of the urge to ignore that lesson is a luxury 
that they cannot afford. 

For all its success in reducing the negative effect of the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council, the United Sutes has discovered 
that there can be no ultimately successful evasion of the implica- 
tions of Soviet dissent. That dissent derives its importance not 
from provisions of the Charter, but from the facts of world 
politics; it may be deprived of decisive effect in the United 
Nations, but not of dedsive significance in international relations. 
In short, the dissenting great power must he taken into account, 
just as Mount Everest must be climbed, simply because it is 
tliere. The weight of dus point, as it applies to the USSR, is 
coming to be widely appreciated, and die denial of its application 
to communist China is becoming more and more difficult for 
the United States to maintain. If the usefulness of die Security 
Coundl is increasing, and is to be maximized in the future, the 
West’s growing recognition of the necessity for doing diplomatic 
business with the East will figure prominently in the analysis of 
that trend. 

It seems to me fundamoitally erroneous to suggest that the 
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assurance, the critical minimum of seven votes in the Council. 
By contrast, the Soviet Union has more often than not heen the 
lone communist wolf in the Coundl. enjoying occasionally the 
small blessing of being allowed one comrade. Under these 
circumstances, it is small wonder that the USSR has not taken 
the Council seriously as a focal point for negotiation. 

A somewhat similar dissatisfaction with the Security Council 
has developed among the new states, as they have crowded into 
the Assembly and discovered that the Council is too small to 
afford them adequate representation. Their reaction to this situa- 
tion took the form of a proposed Charter amendment, approved 
by the Assembly at its Eighteenth Session, providing for the 
creation of four additional places in the Council.^ It is clear that 
the Council, as it now stands, fails to inspire a general conviction 
that it is a suitable body for use as the highest diplomatic organ of 
the United Nations. 

Despite all this, there b some evidence that the Council is in 
process of gaining a new diplomatic significance. The Secretary- 
General recently asserted that ‘The Security Council, which for 
some years seemed in danger of paralysis from the stresses and 
strains of the East-West struggle, has re-emerged recently to 
resume the key role in dealing with matters affecting peace and 
security which was allotted to it by die Charter . . 

In part, this reflects a retreat from the General Assembly, which, 
regardless of its merits as an increasingly comprehensive collec- 
tion of spokesmen for the world’s governments, is being trans- 
formed by the expansion of its membership into a less predictable 
and manageable voting machine, a less workable instrument for 
tbe direction and control of executive operations, and a less likely 
setting for serious diplomaric consideration of delicate and com- 
plicated issues. Even though the Coundl has the structural defects 
that we have noted, it provides a convenient and readily available 
context for negotiation widiin the framework of the United 
Nations. The key to the explanation of the trend towards greater 
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as tbe framers of the Charter evidently intended, if the major 
powers had maintained an essential harmony of interest and 
unity of global purpose, Funcdoning as the acknowledged 
directors of the international poliucal system, they might have 
seen their agreed purposes translated through the institutional 
medium of the Council into die collective will of an international 
Board of Directors. This possibility was revoked by the cold war. 
As the deep-seated conflict between East and West emerged, it 
became clear that the Security Coundl was destined to serve not 
as the instrument of a global condominium by the great powers, 
but as one of several arenas within which they would do political 
and ideological battle. Tlic giants came to regard the Council less 
as their joint property, whose value they had a common interest 
in enhancing, than as a battlefield which they might or might 
not choose, depending upon pragmatic calculations of advantage. 
Mote often than not, their calcvJations led them to prefer other 
institutional locations for the waging of the cold war; within the 
United Nations, the General Assembly was the primary beno- 
ficiary of the urge for a change of venue. This shift to the 
Assembly was abetted by the smaller states, which found that 
body far superior to the Council as a mechanism for the carerdse 
of their growing influence in world aflairs. 

In short, throughout most of the history of the United Nations, 
there has been no substantial group of states displaying consistent 
interest in developing the status and role of the Security Council 
within the United Nations system. The Western powers have 
sought other forums, to escape the frustrating impact of the 
Soviet veto. States without guaranteed membership in the 
Council have favoured the Assembly, with its seats and votes for 
all. The Soviet bloc might be diought to form an exception, and 
this view is supported by the feci dut the USSR has obviously 
valued the unique opportunity to safeguard its interests which is 
provided by the unanimity tide in the Security Council. How- 
ever, not even the Soviet Union has consistently preferred the 
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Council; when its preoccupation with defensive tactics has given 
way to the urge to win polidcal victories, it has looked to the 
larger, more public, forum of die Assembly. In any case, the 
maxim that it takes two to make a fight carries with it the 
implication that it takes two to confine a fight to a particular 
location; the role of the Security Council has remained under- 
developed because political antagonists have seldom found it 
mutually acceptable as the locus of their confrontation. The incen- 
tive of one party to use the Coundl has frequently served as a 
disincentive for the other. 

The stunting of the Council’s institutional stature is ultimately 
attributable to the political motivations and diplomatic tactics of 
the various states and blocs that constitute the United Nations, 
not to the organizations constitutional provisions or to broad 
principles of institutional development functioning independently 
of national foreign policies. By the same token, the Council may 
yet gain a new prominence. In so far as the major powers come 
to act upon the growing conviction that the United Nations can 
serve each of them best by faciliuting the stabilization of their 
relationships with each other, they may well turn increasingly 
to the Coundl, exploiting us potentiality as a centre for meaning- 
ful negotiation. In so far as other states, particularly those newly 
carved out of colonial empires, come to believe that their stake 
in general international order exceeds their interest in pressing 
the multifaceted process of change which has been their primary 
concern, they may give greater emphasis to the development of 
their potential contribution to the functioning of the Council 
as a supreme diplomatic organ. The Security Council is unlikely 
to become the corporate expression of the will of a joint direc- 
torate of the international community. It may become a more 
useful and significant part of the apparatus by which the major 
powers undertake to promote, and the lesser states to encourage 
and assist, the development of a less firagUe basis for peace and 
order than the world has recently known. 
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Nations enters the picture on the basis of its non-commitment to 
any' power bloc, so as to provide to the extent possible a guarantee 
in relation to all parties against initudves from others. 

This was to challenge traditional ideas about the role of potver. 
The diagnosis was clear; a power vacuum between the blocs. 
The remedy was vague in the extreme: ‘the United Nations enters 
the picture on the basis of its non-commitmcnt . . A posver 
vacuum was to be filled tvith a moral symbol. 

The genius of Hammarskjold was that, through his ofEcc of 
Secretary-General, he made this idea work, not in all cases, it is 
true, and often with only partial success. He adapted for inter- 
national purposes the methods used by Gandhi before him and 
Martin Luther King since. He sought to pcrsiudc people and 
governments to act in u'ays they had not originally intended, not 
by the threat of physical coercion, but by the presence of a moral 
symbol. Even the most powerful forms of UN ‘presence’ were 
to use force only as a last resort and when all other methods had 
failed. Although Hammankjold did not have at his disposal any 
of the usual instruments of power, he exercised an extraordinary 
influence on the course of events, and he was able to communicate 
to others hU own conviction that the United Nations represented 
a new form of power, whicli coidd be used to ad\*ancc the 
universal common good. 

The idea of pcaec-kecping by consent had not been explicitly 
provided for in the Chancr. but it had not been explicitly for- 
bidden cither. The didicufty was that the Secretary-General was 
increasingly brought into the political arena and, in the case of 
tlie Congo. Hammarskjold and bis colleagues were forced to 
take political dcasions when the policy-making organs were 
unable to agree. 

It had always been intended that the Secretary-General should he 
more iluii simply an adnunistrator. The Secrcunai is rcspssmiblc 
for prepanng Use ground for meetings of the policy-making 
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Sydney D. Bailey 

During the twenty years since the San Francisco Conference, the 
United Nations has been adapted to meet new needs. The most 
important development in the pohucal field has been the concept 
of peace-keeping by consent. Part of the credit for this change 
must be accorded to the UN Secretariat. 

The founding fathers of the United Nations, with the failure 
of the League of Nations in mind, were naturally preoccupied 
with the problem of aggression and the need to provide for 
collective enforcement action. It was Mr HammarskjSld s 
particular contribution to realiie that, as the Cold War waned, 
the most pressing international problems did not always anse 
from threats of direct aggression by the super-powers. He knew, 
moreover, that the United Nations had little possibility of 
exerting a direct and immedute influence on major problems 
between the power blocs, but he believed that the UN could be 
successful in insulating diiEculties arising in the Third World. 

In the introduction to his annual report in i960, he elaborated 
this concept of ‘preventive diplomacy’. The main efforts of the 
United Nations, he held, should ‘aim at keeping newly arising 
conflicts outside the sphere of bloc differences’. If a power vacuum 
should arise between the blocs, the aim of the United Nations 
should be to fill the vacuum. 

The ways in which a vacuum an be filled by the United Nations . . • 
differ from case to case, but diey have this in common: temporarily, 
and pending the filling of a «cuam by normal means, the Unit^ 
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by the Secretary-General, arises from weaknesses in the function- 
ing of the United Nations. The founders intended that the 
Security Council should have primary responsibility for main- 
taining world peace. The Cound] was to have at its disposal an 
international military force to give effect to its decisions. The 
great powers were to have permanent membership of the 
Council, with the right to veto most substantive decisions. 

It may well be that an enlarged Security Council, in which the 
Chinese scat is occupied by a representative of dte People’s 
Republic of China, will in the future perform the functions which 
had been envisaged for it at San Francisco. During the early years 
of the United Nations, however, it was a major aim of United 
States policy to devise procedures for aansferring responsibility 
to the General Assembly should the Secuiiry Council be dead- 
locked. These attempts culminated in the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of 1550, and the Assembly has now met in emergency 
session four times under the terms of this resolution. 

To call on the Assembly for prompt and decisive action in an 
emergency is to ask it to perform functions for which it was not 
designed, and the passage of time adds to the difficulties. The 
Assembly has become increasingly unwieldy as the number of 
members has grown; it has more business to discharge every year; 
oratory is too often mistaken for diplomacy, and votes for agree- 
ment; and in most respects the Assembly lacks the legal authority 
to take binding decisions. 

The General Assembly is as likely as the Security Council to 
find itself unable to act promptly and decisively, though usually 
for different reasons. The difOculties which have arisen over the 
financing of peace-keeping operations emphasize the fact that 
procedural gimmicks are not of tiiemselves sufficient to persuade 
a great power to act in a way which it believes to be contrary to 
its interests. 

The authority which Hammankjold exercised was due, in part 
at any rate, to the inability of the policy-making organs to reach 
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clear and detailed decinont. In such circumstances, it was con- 
venient to conceal the fact tlut agreement on details was lacking 
by asking the Secretary-General, in the most genera! terms, to 
pursue aitm which were unobjectionable by means winch were 
unspecified. A good example ofa decision ofthissortis that uVen 
unanimously by the General Assembly in Augtui tpjS, asking the 
Sccretar)--Gcneral to make (btthwith, in consultation ssatli the 
governments conccrtied and in accordance with the Charter, such 
practical arrangements as would adequately help to uphold the 
purposes and principles of the Charter in relation to Lebanon and 
Jordan, and thereby facihutc the early withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the two countries. 

While there has been a steady development of llic functions 
conferred on the Secrcury-Gcneral by the po!ic)‘-making organs 
under Article 9 S of the Chatter, there has also been an increase 
in the duties of the Seaetary-Ccneral as a result of initiatives 
uken by him without such explicit authority. Action oftlib kind 
may be undetuken at the request of one or more governments, 
or beause the Secrcury-Gcncra! himself considers that some 
initiative on his part would promote the aims of the Charter. 
On a number of occasions, for example, die SecTct3r)’-Gcncral has 
designated a special representative to assist tsvo governments to 
compose their differences, without seeking explicit authority for 
such action from a policy-making organ. 

It is Lnevicable that some decisions of this kind should contain 
the seeds of difficulties in the future. The Secretary-General may 
be told to accomplish certain tasks and then be denied the men. 
money and diplomatic support necessary for success. The govern- 
ments on whose behalf the operation is undettaken may withhold 
c^perauon, or seek to exploit the presence of tlic United 
lotions for purposes incompadWc with the original decisions. 
The Secretary-General may encounter problems which were not 
tor«ccn when the original mandate was conferred, and yet may 
find It impossible to secure from the policy-making organs a 
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clarification or extension of tis instructions. In such circum- 
stances, he will naturally seek for guidance in the Charter or in 
previous decisions of organs of the United Nations or in generally 
accepted principles of international law. In the absence of such 
guidance, however, the Secretary-General cannot refuse to act 
merely because someone will object if he does something. 
Inaction may be as decisive in its consequences as action. When 
it comes to the crunch, he has no alternative but to act ‘on his 
own risk’, as Hammarskjold put it. An international policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one. 

Changes in the role of the Sccrctatiat have been accompanied by 
changes in its composition. If the Secretary-General and staff are 
to play an active and positive role in the affairs of the United 
Nations, it is essentia! to maintain the highest standards for 
recruiting and promoting staff. The founders did not leave the 
composition of the Secretariat to chance. It was /aid down in 
the Charter that the Secretary-General should be ‘appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the reconunendation of the Security- 
Council’. The recommendation of the Security Council requires 
the affirmative votes of the five permanent members; it is, in 
other words, subject to veto. The practice has been for the 
Security Council to meet in private until it is in a position to 
recommend one candidate for appointment, and for the Assembly 
to approve the recommendation. 

All other members of the Secretariat are appointed by the 
Secretary-General, in such a way as to meet the requirements of 
Articles lOO and lot of the Charter and subject only to ‘regula- 
tions’ established by the General Assembly. Article loo of the 
Charter states that the responsibilities of the Secretariat are 
‘exclusively international’; staff members arc to be ‘responsible 
only to the Organization’ and shall neither seek nor receive 
instrucaons from any government or authority external to the 
United Nations. Article loi seeks to establish priorities for 
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solicitous of my right to appoint whatever British subject I 
chose ... as to be not quite helpful’. 

In 1948 a formula was devised whereby each member state was 
allocated a ‘desirable range* for the number of its nationals in the 
Secretariat. This formula was based on budgetary assessments, not 
because it was thought that wealth should be the determining 
factor, but because the budgetary assessments were themselves 
fixed by reference to a combination of relevant criteria. Flexi- 
bility was provided by allowmg an upward or downward varia- 
tion within 25 per cent of the budgetary assessment, except that 
there was no upward variation for countries contributing more 
than loper cent of the budget. The absence of an upward variation 
originally applied to the United States and the United Kingdom, 
but in 1933 die Soviet assessment rose above 10 per cent, and the 
following year the British assessment fell below that figure. No 
country with fewer than four nationals in the Seactariat was 
to be regarded as over-represented. Gradually the original 
staff were screened, and the best people ofiered permanent 
appointments. 

The great influx of new UN Members began with the ‘package 
deal’ of 1953, by which sixteen states were admitted. There have 
been 3 further forty new admissions since 1933. The new member 
states want to see their nationals in UN employment and are 
often frustrated to discover that, so Jong as it is regarded as 
improper to terminate the contracts of competent staff merely to 
create vacancies, the process of chatting the overall geographical 
composition of the Secretariat is bound to be slow. With a total 
staff of about 1,500 subject to geographical distribution, there arc 
about 150 vacancies in any one year, many of which are to 
replace short-term staff from Eastern Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. It is only in filling the remaining 
vacancies that the Secretary-General can change the overall 
geographical balance within die Secretariat. In tbeperiod 1962-^5, 
for example, only 108 probationary or long-term appointments 
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selecting staff. Tlic paramount comitleratioii is to be the need to 
sceurc the highest standards of efiteienc)’, competence and 
integrity; but due regard b also to be paid to the importance of 
recruiting on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

The requirement that the staff shall be independent and inter- 
national has always been difficult to implement. It depends on a 
distinction being made between a man's inward thoughts and 
his outward actions. Tlus distinction is made by a judge svherever 
the rule of law operates; it b also made by an umpire in cricket. 
But the UN Secretariat b not compost of judges, and the 
nations of the world arc not playing cricket. Many members of 
the Secretariat arc either on loan from national governments or 
are former national civil servants, and in a national civil service 
it b taken for granted that lu memben promote the national 
interest. An inicmationi! official is not expected to give up B* 
private opinions or national prejudice, but he b asked to sub- 
ordinate thee to the intcrets of the United Nations so long as 
he is a member of the Sccreuriat. 

The requirement that doc regard should be paid to the impor- 
tance of selecting staff on as wide a geographical basb as possible 
was epccially difficult to apply m the early days, and Trygve Lie 
had no alternative but to recruit largely from Western countries. 
In 1946, two-thirds of the internationally-recruited staff at UN 
headquarters in New York were drawn from the United States, 
Britain, and France. The Secretary-General was Norwegian; of 
the eight senior poses in tlic Secretariat, three were held by 
West Europeans and one by a citizen of the United States. 

There were obvious practical reasons for this state of affairs. 
During the initial period of post-war reconstruction, all govern- 
ments were reluctant to release their best people for service svith 
mtemational agencies. Lie relates in his memoirs how difficult it 
was to find able people. The Big Five had agreed that a national 
o eac m them should have a senior post, but Lie comments 
that the British government ‘took an approach which was so 
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The provisions of the Chatter in Klation to the Secretariat have 
in general stood the test of lime. There have been sporadic 
pressures to abandon the principle of the neutrality of United 
Nations staff, particularly in the ‘troika’ proposal of 1960-61. 
This would not only have introduced the veto into the adminis- 
tration, but also have made members of the Secretariat into 
representatives of national or ideological points of view. The 
‘troika’ proposal is not now actively promoted, though some of 
the malaise of which it was a symptom remains. 

The importance of the office of Secretary-General has increased 
beyond what was envisaged at San Francisco, though without 
contravening the Charter. The enhancement of the role of 
SecrcDry-General during die late 1950s was to some extent due 
to the genius of the holder of the office, but a major factor was 
the state of international immobility and deadlo^ which had 
begun to become apparent. The major powers had achieved a 
rough strategic balance and were increasingly aware of a common 
interest in preventing conflicts in die TTiind World from escalat- 
ing. Attempts to circumvent the veto in the Security Council 
had proved irrelevant, since the power realities were not 
changed merely by procedural devices. It was in this situation 
that Dag Hammarskjold became the main instrument of the 
UN in its eflbrts to contain and insulate local conflicts, thus 
giving the great powers a respectable excuse for limiting or even 
foregoing intervention, and for giving aid under multilateral 
auspices. 

By a senes of improvised responses to diverse emergencies, the 
United Nations has begun to develop a code for peace-keeping. 
An important advance occurred in the Cyprus case, when the 
mediation and police functions were separated, although both 
remained under the direct authonCy of the Secretary-General. 
Peace-keeping hath her victories no less renown’d than war, but 
it is paradoxical that the more effeedve the United Nations is in 
its peace-keeping functions, the less the incentive to achieve 
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were made; the other appointments, totalling 374, were for short 
terms and mainly to replace other short-term staff. 

In 1962, the General Assembly adopted a new formula for 
fixmg the ‘desirable range’ of staff members from each member 
state. Each country has a minimum range of one to five posts, and 
population is given greater weight than was formerly the case. 
The effect of the new formula has been to increase the desirable 
range’ for the countries of the Afro-Asian area and Latin America, 
and to reduce it for both Eastern and Western Europe and for 
North America. The number of British nationals in the Secretariat 
declined from 152 in 1956 to no in 1965 (of whom six were from 
non-self-governing territories). In course of time, the number of 
British nationals in the Secretariat is likely to fall to about 80. 

There has been a general disposition in the West to aim at 
limiting the number of short-term staff in the Secretariat. Some 
assignments ate temporary and must necessarily be filled by short- 
term staff; but on balance the advantage lies in limiting the 
percentage of short-tetm staff to something like one-fifth or one- 
quartet ofthetocal.The processofadjustingtothespecial conditions 
of an international Secretariat is not easy, and some staff members 
serving fot only two years never succeed in making a useful con- 
tribution to the work of the Secretariat. The proportion of non- 
caieer staff increased from ii percent in 1956 to28 percentin 1965 ; 
it is to be hoped that the proportion of short-term staff can fall. 

The need for a first-rate career service is now even greater than 
was envisaged at San Francisco twenty years ago. The idea of 
war as merely an extension of diplomacy is too hazardous in the 
nuclear age. Sutes are having to live indefinitely with situations 
which in earlier generations would have seemed intolerable. 
Peace-keeping techniques are bang devised which depend to a 
great extent on the skill and wisdom of international officials. 

How fat has the role of the Secretariat evolved with time, and 
how much more may it need to do so in the future? 
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peaceful seltleraents. Disputes like tliat between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours fester year after year. 

U Thant, like his predecessors, has appointed Under-Secretanes 
and other staff on a wide gcogtaplucal basis, while maintaining 
the principle that the staff are responsible only to the United 
Nations. With the many additions to the number of member 
states during the past decade, it has become increasingly difficmt 
to ensure the necessary geographical distribution within the 
Secretariat. The number of staff members from Eastern Europe is 
still below the 'desirable range’ for the region, but this is not 
because of any disaimination on the part of the Secretary-General 
or the Office of Personnel. It is impossible to make long-term 
career appointments from Eastern Europe, so that a sustained 
effort is needed merely to mainuin the number of East Euro- 
peans at the present level, bt any case, candidates nominated for 
temporary appointment by the governments of the region, the 
only method ofreauitingEast Europeans, may not have the pam- 
cular technical skills which are m short supply in the Secretariat. 

An imporunt usk now is to strengthen the senior echelons in 
the Secretariat (Undec-Secretarics, Directors, and Principal 
Officers). If the United Nations is to respond to the demands 
which will be made in the years ahead, it will be essential for 
member states to have confidence in the integrity and competence 
not only of the Secretary-General, but also of senior staff in aU 
departments. The United Nations needs those who are also in 
demand in their own countries. 

Two members of a committee appointed by the League of 
Nations reported in 1930 that there could be no ‘international 
man without a super-state. Today the United Nations and its 
agencies employ tens of thousands of professional men and 
women in the secretariats and in field operations. These persons, 
at their best, arc citizens of the world, seeking to substitute large 
for narrow interests. The ‘international man’ now exists. 
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This chapter -will not attempt to review or appraise the co- 
ordinating activities of the organs which have responsibilities for 
co-ordination under the Charter - the General Assembly, with its 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, and the Economic and Sodal Council, with its Co- 
ordination Committee and other subordinate organs; still less 
will it attempt to discuss co-ordination in international organiza- 
tion in its wider aspects.* It will conccntiate as closely as possible 
on the evolution, functioning, achievements and limitations of a 
liftle-known body, for which the Chatter made no provision, 
namely the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, re- 
ferred to in the jargon of the Umted Nations as the ACC. 

The ACC consists of the Secretary-General of the UN as 
Chairman and the executive headsof thespccializcd agenacs(ILO, 
FAO,UNESCO,ICAO.WHO, IBRD (withlFC and IDA), 
IMF, UPU, ITU, WMO and IMCO) and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Others who attend its sessions include 
the Executive Secretary of the GATT, the UN Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Sodal Affairs, the Secretary-General of the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), the 
Managing Director of the Special Fund,* the Executive Chairman 
of the TAB, the Executive Ditcaor of UNICEF, the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the Commissioner-General of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), the Executive 
Director of the World Food Programme, the Executive Director 
of the UN Institute For Training and Research (UNITAR), and 
the Chairman of the ACC’s Preparatory Committee. 

The A C C has come to play a central role in the United Nations 
system, complementary to that of the Economic and Sodal 
Council, to which it reports. Apart from activities undertaken in 
response to direct requests by die Council or the General As- 
sembly, it provides point of contact among the organizations of 
the United Nations fanuly at the top executive level. It encourages 
and facilitates theexchangcofinlbrmation and views on mattersof 
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ON CO-ORDINATION 


Afdrfin Hill 

The remarkable development of intemaiional economic and 
social action through the United Nations sptem has been accom- 
plished as a result of the individual and concerted efforts of a 
large number of autonomous agencies, each having responsibili- 
ties in particular fields. This functional decentralization, sviih 
wide freedom of action for the individual agencies in their 
respective technial usks, has been a source of great strength 
and vitality; it has also given rise - as the Charter foresaw - to 
a quite crucial need for co-ordination. Because the major prol> 
lems of econonuc and social policy arc so closely interrelated, the 
terms of reference of many of the agencies overlap, and much of 
the work of each of them closely affects - and may be indeed 
essential to or dependent upon - that of othen. Hence the 
emphasis that has been plac^ over the years on the need for 
co-operation and co-ordination and the development in certain 
eases of concerted action. A considerable network of institutional 
arrangemcnc, as well as considerable and continuing efforts, 
would in any drcumstances have been needed to ensure that the 
various United Nations o^anizations worked towards common 
ends, acted where necessary as a team, and maintained a high 
degree of administrative co-ordination in the interests of operating 
efficiency and economy. With the rapid increase in the range and 
scope of international work and in the complexity of the struemre 
of international organization, these tasks became both more 
important and mote difficult. 
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common concern, as well as co-ordinated action, as required. Not 
less important, it sees to the establishment and functioning of 
arrangements to ensure co-otdinadon among the staffs of the 
different agencies at the working level. Finally, it is through the 
ACC that reports, proposals or action on any subject touching 
upon the competence or interest of a number of agencies {a very 
wide range of activities relating to economic and social matten 
and to human rights, as well as to administration and finance, fall 
within this category) arc normally prepared or cleared. 

To these statements, the sections that follow will attempt to 
give some substance. Hie historical part is divided into three 
phases corresponding roughly to changes in the demands made 
on the Committee and in the conditions affecting it. The first 
phase covets the early years until 1952-53; the second, the 
remainder of the 1950s; and the third, the first half of the Develop- 
ment Decade. These periods also correspond rather closely to the 
periods of office of the three Sccretaries-General of the United 
Nations, whose personalities and policies have ineviubly exer- 
cised a very considerable influence on the Committee. 

The Charter speaks of co-ordination 'through consultation and 
recommendation’; it is in this sense, and not in the sense of 
'coordonner cest ordonner, that the term must be understood 
throughout this chapter. It will be used, moreover, to cover a 
wide variety of efforts, from those aimed at avoiding duplication 
and overlapping, at the adopuon of uniform or comparable 
regulations, practices and methods, at arrangements for co- 
operation and the appropriate division of work, to agreements on 
lines of policy and generally on the manner in which the aims of 
Article 55 of the Charter may best be pursued. Whatever the 
immediate task confronting it, the ACC has always interpreted 
co-ordination in a dynamic sense and never as the ‘dead hand’; it 
has sought through co-ordination to increase the effectiveness of 
international efforts and never to impede such efforts. 



TJje Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
It had at first been assumed that the agreements concluded 
between the United Nations and d>e specialized agencies might 
need to be revised in the light of ejqserience and in 1949, three 
years after the first agreements had been concluded, the Secretary- 
General prepared through die ACC machinery a study on how 
they had been applied. The condusion of the study, which was 
endorsed by the Council and the General Assembly, was that no 
revision was needed,® the agreements as they stood providing a 
framework within which cenoperarion was developing satis- 
factorily. How co-operation was developing was brought out 
the same year in an ‘Illustrative Account of the more important 
concrete results achieved through owiperaiion with the special- 
ized agencies’ (A/1029) submitt^ by the SeCTCtaiy-Gcncral to the 
General Assembly at the Coundl's request. While the caulogue 
of arrangements for co-operation’ drawn up through the ACC 
was thin by present-day standards, it was not inconsiderable. It 
was possible for the Secretary-General to state that ‘almost every 
ccononuc and social activity undertaken by the United Nations 
or a specialized agency involves co-operation at some stage and in 
some degree with other United Nations bodies’. 

The same year the Secretary-General submitted to the Council 
a plan which had been worked out with the specialized agencies 
for an expanded co-operative programme of technical assistance 
for economic development. Tlicre had been some difference of 
opinion between the Sectctary-Gcnctal who wanted: 

the establishment of a tingle common fund into which all spedal 
contributions &om Governments would be paid and out of which 
allocations would be made to the several inicmational organiza- 
tions . . . subject to such broad ptdides as might be laid down by 
the Economic and Social Coonal and the General Assembly, . . . 
and the majority of his colleagues from die specialized agencies 
who were not able to subscribe to this position.* 

But a compromise was agreed wludi the Council accepted. The 
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bodies; (ii) concern itself with broad issues of policy and any 
matters affecting the United Nations system as a whole, and 
(c) be able to meet at most two or tlircc limes a year and for very 
short periods, relying on subordinate bodies to dispose of routine 
matters and to prepare the ground for its consideration of other 
matters up to the point where policy decisions were needed. 

The Committee was mainly concerned in its first year or 
two, assisted by inter-secretariat consultative comnuttces, with 
laying the basis for co-ordination in public information and 
statistical activities and, so far as feasible, in administrative and 
financial matters. But the characteristics just referred to soon 
became apparent. As early as November 1947 the General 
Assembly asked the Secretary-General, in consultation wth the 
specialiacd agencies through the ACC, ‘to report and make 
recommendations on the establishment of priorities for inter- 
national action’. In the course of the same year and 1948. the 
Committee cscabluhed the terms of reference of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board (ICSAB), appointed its members 
and assigned the Board its first tasks. In December 1948 the Com- 
mittee, which had earlier established a Preparatory Committee 
of deputies, decided that it would delegate questions of detail 
to technical co-ordinating bodies, bringing together those pre^ 
fessionally responsible in the agencies directly concerned, under 
the general supervision of the Preparatory Committee, in order 
to allow the members of ACC ‘to give adequate attention to the 
major questions of pre^ramme coKirdinadon, including the 
question of priorities'. While the Committee’s earliest reports 
testify to its concern with the promotion of co-ordination in 
work programmes, the nature of this concern developed rather 
rapidly. To quote the Committee’s fifth report of June 1949= 
While attention will continue to be given to the avoidance of over- 
lapping, emphasis will be laid on the more positive task of increas- 
ing, through co-operation, the effectiveness of international action 
in the various economic and fields. 



The Admimstrative Committee on Co-ordinatiott 
participating in it and providing uniform entitlements to all 
members, was set up wi^ the help of ACC in late 1948. 

Mr Trygve Lie consulted die ACC in May 1950 on his pro- 
posed Twenty-Year Peace Programme. The Committee issued a 
formal statement urging the importance for the future of the 
United Nations and the specialized ^encies of finding an early 
solution to the political deadlock*® diat then existed in the United 
Nations and reafSrming the validity of the principle of universa- 
lity in the membership and programmes of the United Nations 
and those of die sped^ized agencies which arc founded on that 
principle. This was the first of a number of occasions on which 
members have sought the support of ACC for particular pro- 
posals which they intended to place before the governments. It 
was also one of the rare occasions on which the ACC has taken 
position on a political issue. Another such occasion arose in 1965. 
At its Vienna meeting in May of that year, information and views 
were exchanged about the long and heated proceedings that had 
been taking place in several agencies on the subject of the parti- 
dpation of South Africa - and in some cases also Portugal - in 
meetings called by them. The Introduction to the latest Annual 
Report of the Sccrctary-Gcttcnil to the General Assembly** makes 
the following reference to that discussion: 

... it is the feeling of the Executive Heads ofall the organizations that 
a prccondjtion for the continued success of economic, social and 
cultural co-operation on an international plane is the preservation 
to the greatest possible extent of the essentially technical cKaraaer 
of such action. I have previously had occasion to observe that it 
would be a matter for regret on the part of the entire international 
community if important meetings deling with these questioru, and 
depending for their success on the vita! element of international 
co-opcration, were to fail to yidd sohd results because of the 
introduction of highly contentious political issues into the dis- 
cussions and deliberations. 
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funds contributed for the Programme were to be divided among 
the various organiaations according to predetermined percent- 
ages, and an executive inter-agency body to administer the Pro- 
gramme, the Technical Assistance Board, was established by 
ACC and brought under ACC’s general supervision. On 
ACC’s proposal, some major changes were made in the Pro- 
gramme in December ipji, including the appointment by the 
Secretary-General, after consultation witli the executive heads of 
the specialiacd agencies, ofa full-time Executive Chairman of the 
Tcclmical Assistance Board. It then decided also to undertake 
a special review, twice a year, of policy aspects of the technical 
assistance programme. Such a review since been undertaken 
at each of its regular sessions, and it has also regularly approved 
the tab’s annual reports to the Coimcil’s Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

In 1948 the ACC set up a single Consultative Committee on 
Administrative Questions to replace its earlier committees on 
personnel and on administrative and budgetary questions re- 
spectively. By the early 1950$ it had succeeded in reaching a fait 
degree of harmony in the staff and financial regulations of the 
various organizations.* It has not yet been able to reach agree- 
ment on a common form of budget or on a common audit. On 
the other hand, it did agree on common principles for external 
audit and set up a panel of auditors of which the auditors of each 
organization became members. It succeeded in working out and 
applying a uniform classification system for salary purposes but 
failed to define common standards for classifying jobs within that 
system. Following the report of the 1949 Salary Review Com- 
mittee, set up by the General Assembly, the ACC brought about 
agreemrat on a modified venion of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations which were accepted by all the organizations con- 
cemed. This was the origin of the present common system of 
salaries and allowances. Thepemions system, jointly administered 
by representatives of the various United Nations organizations 
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out definitions of the terms employed, as well as the roles and 
objectives of the various agencies in that area. This was the first 
practical step in a complicated process of attainiiy co-ordination 
among the related social programmes of different agencies, 
established under different titles and with different ends m view. 

It led to numerous agreements on specific issues such as the 
practical relation between the F AO programme for agticultural 
extension and the ILO’s ptt^mme of vocational trammg; and 
it gradually brought together the United Nations coir^iimty 
development programme, Ae UNESCO programme o ^ ^ 
mental education, the FAO’s work on rural development, the 
ILO’s Andean Indian project, as well as the related work ot 
WHO. All such activities, and problems ofco-ordmation ensuing 
in connection with them, have since been reviewed at an annua 
nweting of a rural and community development workmg group 
under ACC. n n • 

The need to reach detailed understandings was naturally telt m 
other fields of work also. As a result partly of its o%^ decisions 
and partly of requests by Ae Council, Ae ACC in the course o 
Ae ipjos set up machinery to bring about co-ordination and co- 
operation in respect of a number of specific topics, including Ian 
reform, urbanization problems, commodity probleim, an 
oceanography, as well as broad programmes such as those o 
industrial development, water resource utilization, education an 
training, and public administration. These broad prograinmes, 
calling for concerted efforts among several members o t e 
United Nations family, reflected a deliberate policy of the 
General Assembly and the Council, as well as some of the 
spcciahzed agencies, to concentrate efforts that had hiAerto been 
too dispersed on small individual projects. These bodies were a so 
coming to demand that issues in Acir own fields (for example 
agriculture, education, manpower) be considered in relation to 
other elements of the world or Ae national economy, and not, 
^ previously, in relative isolation from them. BoA of t ese 
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In the early 1950s the Expanded Programme of Techjual 
Assistance got under way and most of the United Nations 
agencies began the dramatic shift in their activities aw'ay from 
research, exchanges of views and experience, and standard-setting, 
towards field operations. This opened up broad new areas in 
which measures for co-operation had to be worked out and 
ushered in the second phase of the ACC’s work. 

New arrangements at the regional level were explored and 
cvcioped,** mainly around and in conjunction with the United 
ations Regional ^onomic Commissions.** These arrangemoits 
ranged from the posung of officers of the agencies at the Com- 
nussions headquarters to the undertaking of joint studies and 
idd assignments. In a number of the countries receiving tc^ 
a resident representative was early entrusted with 
tne task of consolidating action in the field by the different 
Expanded Programme; but the major effort 
to build up Im authority and render the activities of the United 
A ^ '"'fgwtcd country by country came 

far ai emphasis svas placed on ensuring as 

A« fti 1* * coherent policies were followed at the centre. 
olav.d ^“ prolonged efforts in which the ACC 

framewo V Council in the summer of 1952 adopted a 

for international action in die economic 

countiies. A *vcIopmcnt of the undcr-Klcvcloped 

parties tit d r ” technical working groups and svorking 
began 'BtieT"' ah™ld do what and how. 

ACC Larcelv the Preparatory Committee of the 

Practical Action in the ^t“E'a”tP' of Concerted 

ACC called the Coiincii?"'L‘''^ “ summer of 1953- The 
ordination of the planning 'j''™ “ 
community level aSd an 3 tupervision of projects at the 
y vet and an aj hoc nKetiag arranged by it worked 
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the technical working groups or ad hoc working parties it might 
have designated for particular tasks and to take such decisions as 
seemed called for and which did not require action by the ACC 
itself The Committee’s secretary was chief of the specialized 
agencies section in the Office of the Director of Co-ordination 
for Specialized Agencies and Economic and Social Affairs, an 
Office which was located in the Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Durector, who combined this 
function with that of Deputy Executive Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, was both Chairman of, and the Secretary-General’s 
representative on, the Preparatory Committee. He also acted as 
Rapporteur of the ACC to the Council and Committees II and 
III of the General Assembly. 

The proceedings of the ACC have always been informal. From 
the b^inning, the Committee took its decisions by consensus, 
without recourse to voting; it never adopted Rules of Procedure. 
This informality was facilitated by the small numbers of persons 
involved, the private character of the meetings and the 6ct that 
the Committee worked almost exclusively in one language, 
English. As the years went by, the attendance became less homo- 
geneous and naturally grew owing not only to the growth in 
actual membenhip resulting from the creation of new specialized 
agencies’^ but also to the establishment of new United Nations 
programmes whose activities and responsible ofEcials needed to 
be brought within the ACC's arrangements for consultation. 
Those ofildals who came to be regularly mvited to attend ACC 
meetings as observers have been mentioned in the early pages. 
The participation of the executive heads of the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Astistance, UNICEF and, later, the 
Special Fund, became increasingly important as an ever larger 
proportion of the activities of many agencies came to depend on 
the funds they administered. Other officials of United Nations 
bodies, such as the Chairman of the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board (ICSAB), were from time to time invited to 
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tendencies, which still prevail, naturally increased the possibilities 
of overlapping, tlic need for co-operation in the planning as well 
as the carrying out of work, and consequently the work falling 
on the ACC. 

The development of the field programmes also greatly in- 
creased the number of points at which the autonomous adminis- 
trative systems of the different agencies came into contact, and 
made It more difficult to tolerate dbcrepancies in conditions of 
service. Staff working for different agencies in the same place had 
to have at least roughly comparable treatment. The various 
United Nations organizations informed the United Nations 
Salary Review Committee in 1956 that reconciliation of divergent 
conditions was one of its most pressing problems. The ACC, 
wih the help of CCAQ. and the Salary Review Committee 
between them succeeded in achieving such a recondlianon. 
TAB soon afterw'ards deaded to leave CCAQ to deal with co- 
ordination of conditiomin thcficid as well as regular ptograiruneS' 

It would be misleading to suggest that the changes just des- 
cribed brought about any noteworthy change in the functioning 
of the ACC itself. By the early 1950$ the ACC was normally 
meeting for two days twice a year, in Geneva in April/May and 
in New York in the autumn, and consultations by correspond- 
ence, when some ACC action was requited between sessions, 
were already an established procedure. Those parts of the sessional 
agendas which were not of a political character, or for other 
reasons not reserved for the exclusive consideration of ACC 
prepared, and passages intended to form the basts for 
toe ACCs report to the Council drafted, by the Preparatory 
P"p 2 «tory Committee met a week or so before 
toe AC,C, to review the follow-up of past ACC decisions, to 
consider such new problems as might have arisen as well as pro- 
posals and drafts submitted by the United Nations or one of the 
agenaes, to examine the reports of the consulutive committees, 
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the technical working groups or ad hoc working parties it might 
luve designated for particular tasks and to take such decisions as 
seemed called for and which did not require action by the ACC 
itself. The Committee’s secretary was chief of the specialized 
agencies section in the Office of the Director of Co-ordination 
for Specialized Agencies and Economic and Social Affairs, an 
Office which was located in the Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The Director, who combined this 
function with that of Deputy Executive Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, was both Chairman of, and the Secretary-General’s 
representative on, the Preparatory Committee. He also acted as 
Rapporteur of the ACC to the Council and Committees II and 
III of the General Assembly. 

The proceedings of the ACC have always been informal. From 
the beginiung, the Committee took its decisions by consensus, 
without recourse to voting; it never adopted Rules of Procedure. 
This informality was fadhtated by the small numbers of persons 
involved, the private character of the meetings and the fact that 
the Committee worked almost exclusively in one language, 
English, As the years went by, the attendance became less homo- 
geneous and naturally grew owing not only to the growth in 
actual membenhip resulting from the creation of new specialized 
agencies’^ but also to the establishment of new United Nations 
programmes whose activities and responsible officials needed to 
be brought within the ACC’s arrangements for consultation. 
Those officials who came to be regularly invited to attend ACC 
meetings as observers have been mentioned in the early pages. 
The partidpation of the executive heads of the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance, UNICEF and, later, the 
Spedal Fund, became increasingly important as an ever larger 
proportion of the activities of many agencies came to depend on 
the funds they administered. Other officials of United Nations 
bodies, such as the Chairman of the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board (ICSAB), wctc from time to time invited to 
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including the compilation of an annual Catalogue of Economic 
and Social Projects, was discontinued. 

Apart from the 'streamlining* of internal organization, it was 
one of Hammarskjold’s personal preoccupations during his early 
years of office to stimulate the economic and social work of the 
United Nations family. He expressed in the phrase ‘unity within 
freedom’ his general philosophy of co-operation within the 
family, the responsibility for providing leadership devolving on 
the United Nations itself The ACC seemed to a potentially 
important instrument through which policy proposals for 
economic and social action could be worked out jointly and a 
constructive dialogue maintained with the governments, as 
represented in the furst instance by the Economic and Social 
Council. He sought to give the ACC a more dynamic role than 
it had previously played, a role more nearly comparable to that 
of an international cabinet. 

Hammarskjofd's broad aims were shared by the heads of several 
of the major agencies. They were never fully achieved, partly 
because of limiting factors inherent in the composition and 
structure of the ACC itself, partly perhaps because of differences 
of vicsv, which gradually became apparent, as to the meaning of 
‘United Nations leadership’, partly also because, particularly from 
1956 onwards, problems of peace and security came to absorb 
mote and more of the Sccretary-Generars time and energy. 

The ideas put forward in 1953 and 1954 did, however, have a 
considerable and lasting influence on the character of the ACC’s 
work and its relations with the Council. For the purpose of 
facilitating free and spontaneous consideration of major problems 
and policies in their political context, it became part of the 
established practice to hold part of each session in strict privac}', 
without advisers or precis-writers, and without records. The 
Council decided in JvJy 1954 to combine henceforth in a single 
annual General Review its consideration of co-ordination and the 
broad development of the economic and social activities of the 
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United Nations family, the Secretary-General and the lieads of 
agencies being formally invited to participate in this Reviev/. 

The first half of the 196OS, the United Nations Decade of Develop- 
ment, may be said to constitute a diird phase in the c^’oIution of 
the ACC. It has been, for political reasons that arc well known, a 
period of stringency for the budget of the United Nations 
Itself; but it has seen a very rapid growth in the economic and 
social work of the United Nations family as a whole. The in- 
creased resources have come not only from voluntary contribu- 
tions (the combined annual contributions to the Special Fund, 
EPTA and UNICEF having risen from S79 million in 1959 to 
$178 million in 1965), but also through the regular budgets of the 
specialized agencies** and IAEA, which rose from $60’6 million 
to $il0'8 million*’ over the same period. Almost all of this inter- 
national activity has been directed towards assisting in the 
processes of development, and a considerable part of it has 
required co-operation among several agencies. It has been the 
ACC’s task to promote and faciliutc these concerted efforts. 
Through it agreement was reached in 1962 on the text of what is 
called the ‘Blue Book’ on the Devdopment Decade - the ‘Pro- 
posals of the Secrctaty-Generar,'* which have provided a common 
basis for the Decade programme of the United Nations system. 
With the help of the ACC again, the United Nations Conference 
on the Application of Science and Technology to Development, 
held in February 196J, was organized and followed up as a co- 
operative undertaking of many agendes of the United Nations 
family. To carry forward the work b^un by the Conference, the 
ACC recommended the cstablbhment by the Council of an 
Advisory Committee, the members to be nominated by the 
Secretary-General in consultation widi the agendes, and it set up 
Its own Sub-committee to assist the Advisory Committee and 
ensure co-ordination of the pre^rammes of the various United 
Nations organizations concerned. The Advisory Committee was 
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duly established and it is now preparing a broad international 
programme of action, based on proposals laid before it by the 
ACC’s Sub-committee. 1, r 

Such evidence of ctMjpeBOon should not obscure the 
the expansion of international activity and the concept of *c 
DevclopmentDecade, vrithits emphasis upon the concertedeffort 
of the United Nations as a whole, made an overhaul °f 
arrangements for coordination essential. In particu ar, e 
ties of the various organiaations had to be brought mto clos« 
relationship in the field, and the compbeated ^ ^ 

cedutes of the teehnical co-operation programmes of the Umted 
Nations family simplified. . , , 

To meet the first of these aims, an md 

found between, on the one hand, the need for a clearer 
unified representation of the United Nations family m co^ 
try and, L the other, the retenUon hy eaeh agency of full su^ 
stantive control over the activities for F jog. 

A set of principles was agreed in the ACC m October 
among the organizations participatjng m t e ,t;tr.rent 

while safeguarding the technical competence of 
agencies’ ffeld staff and the direa conucts between the agenete^ 
and their own member states, recognized the central posmon 
of the Resident Represenctive, of the TAB (wl» * 
almost eighty and act also as country p ” 

programL and agents of the UN/FAO World Food J o 
gtaLie). It also hudt up their authority as co-ordmatots o 
Lviries of the United Nations fitmily wtthm each of the 
countries receiving aid. i ^ r . 

In pursuit of the second aim, a proposal was k^t 

years under considerationtocombinetheExpanded Programme 

Technical Assistance and the Speaal Fund m a 
Nations Development Programme. This proposa , a 
the United States and cettam other major contributors, ^ 

endorsed by the Sectetary-Genetal and agreement was teache 
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thiougli the ACC in 1964 on a set of recommcndatiom which, 
by and large, 'were the basts of those laid by the Council before 
the General Assembly. The agreement in ACC represented som^ 

thingofalandmark.fQr the metier, now approved.^’willnotonly 

affect the individual interests of the different agencies, but it will 
also involve a major change in the context in which the 
works. For authority as to the use of the operational funds at 
the disposal of the Special Fund and the EPTA is to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a single mter-governmenul committee 
of the United Nations and a single management; furthermore a 
single consultative inter-secretariat body - which, it is true, will 
participate actively in the processes leading up to the formulation 
of decisions - is to supersede the Consultauvc Board of the 
Special Fund as well as the Technical Assistance Board, to the 
executive character of which so much symbolic importance has 
hitherto been attached. 

U Thant, who first chaired the ACC in the spring of I 96 i> 
has been particularly concerned to develop relations of confidence 
and solidarity with the executive heads of the agenaes, to make 
the ACC a useful instrument of consulurion on the common 
political problems facing the international organutations, and to 
help build with its assisunce a mote solid basis for the continued 
expansion of multilateral aid activities. There has been a tendency 
in recent years to delegate further the tasks of co-ordination in 
individual economic and social programmes as well as adminis- 
tration to the Preparatory Committee. This apphes also to the 
Consulative Committees on Administrative Questions and on 
Public Information, the Sub-committccs which now exist in 
espect of the application of science and technology, Education 
jnd Training. Commodity Problems, Oceanography, and Water 
Resources Development, and other bodies. By and large, these 
bsidiity bodies apart from the Consultative Committees are of 
j charaacr; the}' meet when called by the A C C and are 
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The United Nations staffwotking 
ACC matters in New York tmd 

strengthened. The present Secretary of the A C C is the Secretary 
of the Economic aSd Social Conned; in Geneva *ere n now an 
Office for Coordination and ACC A<&- "»hng “d ' the 
general direction of the Secretary-GenerJ s personal R^resm^ 
dve at United Nations headquartent. The ACC l>a» “ct 
ftcqnently at the seats of Specialized Agencies and IAEA 
Brief supplementary meetings of the 'f 

Geneva in ipdf and 1965 doling the summer sessions 

Onihe administrative side there have been successes and dis- 
appointments. The main success has lam m the ; 

workhig, under the CCAQ, of the common jy’"” 
and alliances and its adjustment to £ vriffi ffie 

stances. On the other t “rov" 

minutiae of administcauon through C Q J _r 
time^onsuming for *e senior »t“'2"T„hlgrIssl 
diifetent agencies. Moreover, there has been P ,B 
direction of common reenutment or stan ar , j-ommon 
important matters that fall outside the “X- 

sysKm (such as the numbers and gmdmg of semor su^, difl 

ences temeen organizations wou of the 

mated rather than diminished over J h 5,] jjy 

organizations mainly n° ’detical and secretarial) staff 

increases for the general service ^ . • jnf^r-atrenev aeree- 

in Geneva, as well as difficulri« m ACC reinforcing the 

ment in other fields^ “ f^il o^t^— „al kil 

authotiy and enlarging the f^ advising, on request, on 
Service Advisoy Board. In a authorized 

reemitment and personnel poh . „„ conditions of 

to review and advise, organizations in the application 

serviceanddivcrgcnccsasbetv^ provided with a full-time 

of the common system, ano it 
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through the ACC in 1964 on a set of recommendations which, 
by and large, were the basis of Aose laid by the Council before 
the General Assembly. The agreement in A C C represented som^ 
thing of alandmark, for the merger, now approved,’’ will not only 
affect the mdividual interests of die different agencies, but it will 
also involve a major change in the context in which the ACC 
works. For authority as to the use of the operational funds at 
the disposal of the Special Fund and the EPTA is to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a single inter-governmental committee 
of the United Nations and a single management; furthermore a 
single consultative inter-secrciariat body - which, it is true, will 
participate actively in the processes leading up to the formulation 
of decisions - is to supenede the Consultative Board of the 
Special Fund as well as the Technical Assistance Board, to the 
executive character of which so much symbolic importance has 
hitherto been attached. 

U Thant, who first chaired the ACC in the spring of I 9 ^ 2 » 
has been particularly concerned to develop relations of confidence 
and solidarity with the executive heads of the agencies, to make 
the ACC a useful mstrument of consultation on the common 
political problems facing the international organizations, and to 
help build with its assisunce a more solid basis for the continued 
expansion of multilateral aid activities. There has been a tendency 
in recent years to delegate further the tasks of co-ordination in 
individual economic and social programmes as well as adminis- 
tration to the Preparatory Committee. This applies also to the 
Consultative Committees on Adnunktrative Questions and on 
Public Information, the Sub-conumttccs which now exist in 
respect of the application of science and technology, Education 
and Training, Commodity Problems, Oceanography, and Water 
Resources Development, and other bodies. By and large, these 
subsidiary bodies apart from the Consultative Committees arc of 
an ad hoc character; tlicy meet when called by the ACC and are 
disbanded when their work is done. 
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independent secretariat. While diis enlargement of the role of 
1 C S A B will no doubt prove helpful, it would be unrealistic to 
underestimate the difficulties of acldeving, in a loose federation like 
the UN family, anything approaching the unified administrative 
arrangements that would be possible in a centrally-directed 
system. 

Before drawing conclusions from this history, we must consider 
ACC’s relations with ECOSOC and the General Assembly on 
the one hand, and with the individual agencies on the other. 

The Economic and Social Council has frequently stated that 
the ACC is essential to it in carrying out its Charter responsi- 
bilities for co-ordmation and for promoting the United Nations 
economic and social objectives. The ACC has not only prepared 
the ground for a considerable range of ECOSOC’s decisions, 
but it has tried to ensure that the Council’s derisions were such as 
could be accepted and implemented by the governing organs of 
the agencies, to promote the necessary action by those organs 
(which, while very willing to co-operate with the United Nations, 
have been sensitive to any impairment of their autonomy) and 
to fadliute co-ordinadon of policies at the national level through 
the close contact of its members with the key ofBdals of the 
different ministries handling the affairs of their respective 
agencies. 

Responsibilities have been piled upon the A C C by E C O S O C 
both directly and by the practice of requesting the Secretary- 
General to undertake, in consultation or co-operation with the 
agencies, major tasks transcendmg the interest of the United 
Nations alone. At the ACC’s suggestion the Council introduced 
into its Rules of Procedure in 1952 clauses requiring consultation 
with specialized agencies before action was taken by it on any 
proposal relating to matters of concern to them. The ACC’s 
recommendations have sometimes been amended by the CouncU, 
but such amendments have usually been minor and it can safely 
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Committee 'shall participate in appropriate joint ^ 

the Administrative Committee on Co-ordmat.on and the two 
Committees, in their joint meetings, were requested to. 

W Examine the provision,! agenda »t “£”^10, 
dJaw attention whenever netessaty or des.rable to the major 

S“st:ht conelnsions and — 
those questions as well as on problems m 

wHch caU for specUl attention by the Council. 

The ACC's relations with the General . “'Jne™ 

much less close and direct than with the “it 

bly has so fat been unwilhng to accede to ACCs req h t t 
provide in the Rules of Procedure, as ^’7°”';”; 

Lsultations in appropriate cases wtth the ““ 

and IAEA prior to taking dedsions There “ 

Second and Third Committees of the General As'e y 
joint session to consider the secnons of the * “““ 

ieport dealing with 

ized aecncies, and when these two A,1v^«nrv Com- 

Fifth Lmmit.ee to constdet the ;<T»'7^"n7o^ .he 
mittee on Admimstranve and g JT r 
budgets of the specialized agcnacs ^ j because 

co-ordination. These praetj-w^^^ 

they made such a he^ call on co-ordination 

The section of the meetings (which means that 

has since gone direct to the p of aCABQ has been 

there is n^ discussion of it) 

considered, usually in a very perfunctory y. y 

mittcc alone. economic, social and budgetary 

Tlic joint meetings of the econo 
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and the world under cover of promises of consultation and co- 
operation. On one occaaon the Council specifically requested 
the ACC to report on difQculdcs encountered*' as well as on 
progress achieved - a request which the ACC has tried to meet 
in part, commenting, however, that ‘there would not be advan- 
tage in making public differences of views that might arise in the 
course of mter-agency discussion leading ultimately to agree- 
ments in the ACC.’** A further complaint has been that neither 
in the course of a two-day debate in plenary session, consisting 
mainly of set speeches, nor in the Co-ordination Committee, 
was there any real consultation or confrontation of views among 
the Council representatives and the members of ACC. Finally, 
there has been some feeling among Council members that ACC 
has tended to be used by the agencies as an instrument to safe- 
guard entrenched interests and limit interference by the Council. 

There have been repeated requests by the Council that the 
ACC should give ic more help, and that to this end it should 
review its machinery and procedures and strengthen its staff" 
resources. At its summer session in 1963, the Council*’ asked 
the Secretary-General to arrange a meeting between the ACC 
and the officers of the Council, together with the Chairman of 
the Council’s Co-ordination Committee. The meeting duly took 
place during the Council session in July 1964. A similar meeting 
in 1965 led to a major innovation. The Council had established 
three years earlier a Special Committee on Co-ordination with 
particular emphasis on the United Nations Dcv’clopmcnt Decade 
which met before the Council’s summer session and submitted 
conclusions and recommendations to the Coimcil in regard both 
to the Development Decade and co-ordination issues arising from 
the reports of the ACC and the agencies. This Special Com- 
mittcc was now enlarged to comprise the officers of the Council 
and the Chairman of the Council's Co-ordination Committee, 
mgcihCT with representatives of ten elected members of the 
Council. The Council decided that this reorganized Special 
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reports to ECOSOC ate accepted as guideliites by the agenTO 
the executive heads themselves acting as spokesmen fot *^< 1 - 
in their respective governing organs, supported as regmre - 
only as requited - by a representative of the Secretary-Genera ^ 
The ACC has helped to ensure the smooth operation of the 
Charter procedures by keeping the Council and its “>>ndia'y 
bodies, as svdl as the United Nations membership as a whole 
informed of the views of the other United Nations 
on important issues and of the , ,h« Ae 

those issues should he considered. It can safely be said that t 
broad support finally obtained Aroughout Ae , 

family for launching the Programme Appraisals in 1959, 

action proposals for the Development Dcca e (19 v 

proposed 4rget of the EPTA and the Speaa Fund 
L a few recent instances of United Nations 
first encountered some difficulties, would not have been forth 
coming wlAout the mtensive consultations for . 

was well equipped to arrange. The Comimttee 
mobilized syort behind many major 
specUhzed agencies such as the Freedom fto” 3 

and the Programme for Universal Literacy, opt ^ 

sense of solidarity among Ae execunve heads of ifee 
organizations has been not Ae least important f 
th! ACC, in which indeed Ae term -the United Nations F.™ly_ 
was coined. Common membership in Ae ““““q 

lated a positive atntude towards mter-ageniy co-op 
Acre is no doubt that this atritnde has been decisive m brmgmg 
about much of the co-operation that acists. activi- 

Recent major developments in the economic an . p 

ties of the United Nations, such as the growing ° 

total resources provided by the centrally “^nnnister 
programmes** and the trend towards decentra iza 
persion of authority in the United Nations itself, may hav« 
tended to reduce the direct influence of ACC m some 
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committees of the General Assembly were a cumbersome and 
inadequate device, but no canly available alternative has pre- 
sented itself. With their abandonment, the programmes and the 
budgets of the United Nations family have been considered 
largely in isolation from one another by the Council and the 
Advisory Committee (for the General Assembly) respectively. 
It has proved difficult for these bodies to get together except 
through the Secretariats. In 1951 and 1954 meetings were arranged 
between the ACC and the ACABQ, but they were formal and 
protocolaire to a degree and proved to be of very limited value. 
More profitable have been the detailed on-the-spot studies of the 
different agencies’ administration and budget, involving wiUy- 
nilly a study of programmes, which ACABQ tmdertook in 
1956-58, and the appointment in is>6i of the former secrcury of 
the ACABQ as ‘staff officer’ of the ACC’s Consultative Com- 
mittee on Administrative Questions, paid for by all the agencies 
in the ‘common system’, to help prepare the ground for agree- 
ment on various administrative matten. At the invitationof AC C 
the Chairman of ACABQ attended part of its session in Vienna 
in April 1965 to discuss how co-operation between the two 
bodies could be improved. From this meeting, which was quite 
informal in character, useful long-term results are expected. 

In comparison with its relations with the central organs of the 
United Nations, ACC’s relations with the specialized agencies 
have presented few piohlems. This is not surprising, since ACC 
provides the agencies widi the means of maintaining, ^vithout 
compromising their independence and without hint of subordina- 
tion, the close co-operation with the United Nations and with one 
another which is essential for die achievement of their own 
purposes. The executive heads of agencies have frequently been 
instructed by their own govenung organs to consult on particular 
matters with the ACC and to report back. There have been few 
exceptions to the rule that views expressed by the ACC in its 
126 
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reports to BCOSOC arc accepted as guidelines by the agencie^ 
the executive heads themselves acting as spokesmen 1“ A*-*- 
in their respective governing o^, supported as tetjmted - but 
only as teitited - by a representative of the Secteta^-General 
The ACC has helped to ensure the smooth opetation 0 
Chatter procedures by keq,ing die Council and ns subudraiy 
bodies, as well as the United Nations membership as a who , 
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committees of the General Assembly were a cumbersome and 
inadequate device, but no easily available alternative has pre- 
sented itself. With their abandonment, the programmes and the 
budgets of the United Nations family have been considered 
largely m isolation from one another by the Council and the 
Advisory Committee (for the General Assembly) respectively. 
It has proved difficult for these bodies to get together except 
through the Secretariats. In 19JI and IP54 meetings were arranged 
between the ACC and the ACABQ, but they were formal and 
proloeolaire to a degree and proved to be of very limited value. 
More profitable have been the detailed on-the-spot studies of the 
different agencies’ administration and budget, involving %\nlly- 
nilly a study of programmes, which ACABQ undertook in 
1956-58, and the appointment in 1961 of the former secretary of 
the ACABQ as 'staff officer’ of the ACC’s Consulutive Com- 
mittee on Administrative Questions, paid for by all the agencies 
in the ’common system’, to help prepare the ground for agree- 
ment on various administrative matters. At the invitation of ACC 
the Chairman of ACABQ attended part of its session in Vienna 
in April 1965 to diseuss how co-operation between the two 
bodies could be improved. From this meeting, which was quite 
informal in character, useful long-term results arc expected. 

In comparison with its relations with the central organs of the 
United Nations, ACC’s relations with the specialized agencies 
have presented few problems. Tliu is not surprising, since ACC 
provides the agencies with the means of maintaining, wthout 
compromising their independence and without hint of subordina- 
tion, the close co-operation with the United Nations and with one 
another which is essential for the achievement of their ovm 
purposes. The executive heads of agenaes have frequently been 
instructed by their own govemmg o^ans to consult on particular 
matters with the ACC and to report back. There have been few 
exceptions to the rule that views expressed by the ACC in its 
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reports to ECOSOC are acccprea as guidelines by the agencie^ 
the executive heads themselves acting as spokesmen 
in their respective governing organs, supported as require 
only as re^dred - by a representative of dre Secretary-Generi 
The ACC has helped to ensure the smooth operanon oi the 
Chatter ptocedores by keeping the Council and its '“tnduY 
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they have also enhanced the importance of the consultations, and 
especially the top-level consultations on policy, for which the 
ACC provides the opportunity. 

The ACC is, of course, only one of the channels through which 
the agencies maintain contact with the United Nations and one 
another. It is a supplement to, and not a substitute for, the rela- 
tions which each agency maintains with the United Nations and 
other agenaes. Numerous activities of the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and the IAEA which directly concern two 
or more of them, arc co-ordinated by direct agreement among 
the agencies concerned. Apart from the regular representation and 
liaison maintained with the help for example of the permanent 
offices of several agencies in New York, special arrangements have 
not infrequently been tesoitcd to. An interesting example of the 
inter-action of the AC C and such ad hoc arrangements is provided 
by the measures taken by the ILO in 1963 . In view of the difficul- 
ties to which the continued participation of South Africa was 
giving rise, the Governing Body decided to send a delegation to 
New York to consult with the Sccretary-Gcncra! on how these 
difficulties might best be met. The consultations assisted the 
Governing Body in reaching an orderly solution. Their full 
benefits not only to ILO but also to other agencies faced wth a 
similar problem have, however, depended on the consultations 
on the subject which have since taken place at successive meetings 
of the ACC. 

The striking differences in the size and character of the agencies, 
in the di^ree to which their work depends upon that of the 
United Nations and other Agencies and in the position of their 
executive heads their intcr-govcmxnental organs, have 

naturally been reflected in the roles played in the ACC by its 
different members. The IBRD and the IMF, for example, have 
financial and administradve arrangements differing considerably 
from those of the other agendcs and they have taken little part 
in that side of the ACC’s work. Nor has either of them until 
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recently*^ been greatly concerned widi the activities in the social 
field which loom large in die pfogramnic of the United Nations, 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. Again, although the range 
of problems common to all agencies is wider than might be 
suspected, the smaller and highly technical agencies, such as 
ITU, WMO, UPU and IMCO, are normally interested in 
only a relatively small segment of ACC’s work. Such differences 
in the interests and responsibilities of its members have naturally 
tended to set certain limits to the scope of the responsibilities the 
ACC, as such, is equipped to discharge. 

What general conclusions can be reached about the role of the 
ACC and the factors influencing it? 

If its usefulness is obvious, so are its limitations. Because of its 
composition, it cannot easily take a position detrimental to the 
interests of any agency or in opposition to the wishes of its 
executive head; it can be used as an instrument for economizing 
staff and other resources but not as an instrument of budgetary 
stabilization; it has no authority to decide on the distribution of 
international resources as between different purposes, or to settle 
jurisdictional disputes (though it has usually been able to find 
practical solutions in cases of overlapping competences). It cannot 
eastablish, though it may influence, the policy decisions which 
are fashioned through the inter-govcmmcntal organs of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies and the IAEA. 

The role it performs is none the less indispensable. An appraisal 
of the programmes of the United Nations family, for the period 
1959-64, published in i960’* by a distinguished committee of past 
Presidents of the Council and Chairmen of its Co-ordination 
Committee, dwelt on the difficulties of achieving common 
policies and co-ordination through the budgetary and policy- 
making bodies of separate and autonomous agencies. The difficul- 
ties arise partly from the lack of co-ordination among national 
ministries, which leads to governments speaking with dillercnt 
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voices in different agencies. It also frequently happens that 
delegates, innocent of any instructions, express no views except 
their own. Such factors arc compounded by others, among diem 
the faa that the principal government representatives in certain 
specialitcd agencies arc practhionen in the spcdal fields in question 
and votmg along professional lines irrespective of government 
imtrucQons has not been unknossm. It may be remembered too 
that one major agenc)’, the ILO. is not inter-govcmmcntal but 
tripartite, representing the organued management and labour, 
as well as the government, of each Member. 

If the ACC established itself early as a means of regular con- 
sultation, it came in time to represent something a good deal 
more:, namely the framework and symbol of inter-agency 
co-opcraiion. Furtlicrmorc, it came to partake of the nature 
of an executive organ, because of the acdons taken severally 
by'its members in the light of decisions reached within it. 
Thus its role was gradually increased. The actml meetings of 
the Committee remained imporunt.*^ but the basic negotiations 
and even a large proportion of the agreements ‘through the 
ACC’ tended to be reached more and more through the ACC’s 
numerous sulxommictees and working groups or informally by 
correspondence or telephone throughout the year. The strength 
of the ACC reflects the phenomenon in international as well as 
national afiairs that public policy is so largely determined by 
officials, and by successive adminbtrativc decisions rather than 
by legislation. It reflects furthermore the pcnonal prestige which 
most of the executive heads of the United Nations organizations 
have succeeded in cstablbhing ris-d-vi't their governing organs. 
Nor should two other factors be ignored : the considerable degree 
of continuity in some of the key posts involved,** and the con- 
sbtent pressure in favour of inter-agency co-ordination exercised 
by a number of countries, and especially the USA. 

Because of the authority whi^ it enjoys, the ACC, in the 
words of the Apprabals Committee,** ‘cannot escape responsi- 
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bility if there arc serious flaws or dcfiriencics in co-ordination’. 
No one could claim that such flaws and deficiencies do not 
exist. In bis report on consultations with the ACC in the summer 
of 1964, the President of the Coundl spoke of the ‘scepticism and 
frustration within the Council about co-ordination, particularly 
as regards the overall policy of the United Nations family 
Towards the co-ordination of overall policy, indeed, it cannot be 
claimed that the ACC has made more than a minor and inter- 
mittent contribution. The decisions of each agency that have led 
to the great recent development in international activities have 
been taken individually vrith little regard to any general priori- 
ties, and it has not always been easy to adhere strialy to the 
csublished division of functions among international organiza- 
tions. One can point to cases where the secretariats have tried, 
but have not been able, to prevent legislative bodies, including 
the General Assembly, from taking a decision likely to cause 
overlapping or confusion; all too often, however, the secretariats 
have failed to carry out fully the ‘prior consulutions’ to which 
tltey arc committed. 

The ACC’s subsidiary macliincry has been considerably en- 
larged, and its procedures have been somewhat adjusted to meet 
the growing demands made upon it; it has been influenced too 
by the personalities, policies and methods of different Secrctaries- 
Gcneral, as well indeed as by the attitudes of other key members. 
By and large, hosvcvcr, its modus ojvrcndi has changed little from 
the earliest days. Suggestions for reform have been made from 
time to time. Could not the ACC act as a fully cxeaitive 
organ, it has been asked, carrying out certain responsibilities 
directly on tbc Council’s bebalP Were not its proceedings rather 
too informal and loose to be fully eflicarious? Should not the 
ACC staff be divorced from the United Nations Secretariat, like 
the staff of die TAB? Could not the different organizations 
second officials to it? Has nor the policy of delegating responsi- 
bilities for preparing and exectiting ACC decisions to different 
O* 
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agcnacs and divisions of the United Nations gone too far and 
should not the Committee have a stronger central staff? Should 
not the ACC itself meet for longer periods and leave less to the 
Preparatory Committee? Other suggestions have been more 
radical. Representatives on the Council have sometimes asked 
why ACC cannot work in public like a normal Council com- 
mittee and why Council representatives are not permitted to 
participate as observers. At one stage, the suggestion was even 
made that it might be desirable to reduce or eliminate the role of 
the Preparatory Committee, replacing it by a single top-level 
official, responsible to the ACC under its Chairman, whose sole 
responsibility it would be to settle inter-organizational diSiculties 
and develop plans of concerted aaion. 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, some of these ideas - those, 
for example, relating to the strengthening of the staff - have left 
their mark; but those involving radical change did not meet the 
conditions under which alone the ACC can operate (or under 
which the membership as a whole felt it could operate) and have 
been shelved. 

The structure, procedures and approach of the ACC have been 
very largely determined - and inevitably determined - by internal 
factors. One of these is the responsibility of its members to their 
own representative bodies, rather than to the Council; another the 
necessity of rccondling the roles of providmg for intimate inter- 
agency consultation at the highest executive level and of carrying 
out - and reporting on - the manifold behests of the Council and 
the General Assembly; another again-andnottheleastimportant- 
the dominant tolcwhichthc United Nations Secretary-General and 
his representatives have had to play, not only because of the con- 
stitutional position of the Uruted Nations vis-d-i'isthc agencies but 
because by far the greatest part of ACC’s work has lain in provid- 
ing for co-ordination between die United Nations and the agencies 
rather than among the latter** and for smooth co-operation in 
carrying out United Nations deemons and programmes. 
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Experience has demonstrated not only that the ACC depends 
greatly upon the active leadership of the United Nations but 
also upon that leadership being exercised by the Secretary- 
Gencrd himself. This is a task, involving much time and attention, 
which, beyond a certain point, cannot be delegated. But the 
office of Secretary-General has become so burdened with con- 
tinuing political and diplomatic responsibilities, which properly 
claim highest priority, that the time a Secretary-General can 
normally devote to economic and sodal programmes and 
relationships with the spedalued agencies is necessarily limited. 

These internal factors, diercfore, suggest certain limits to the 
possible scope of ACC activities. But the possible long-run 
influence of current external factors on the ACC’s role and 
functioning must, of course, not be overlooked. One such factor, 
sometimes restricting and sometimes providing opportunities for 
Secretariat influence, is the growth in the membership in the 
United Nations and the agencies, and in the practice of group 
discussions and group voting among member states. Another 
factor is the growth and vitality of non-United Nations organi- 
zations of a regional character, some of which ate actively engaged 
in the same fields of work as the United Nations organizations 
and with which existing arrangements for co-ordination may well 
need to be strengthened. 

A factor of key importance already referred to is the dis- 
persion of authority within the United Nations itself, at the 
level of the Secretariat as well as that of the inter-goveramental 
organs. For several years a process of ‘decentralization' from 
Headquarters to the regional economic commissions has been 
in progress, while the importance of the independent authority 
exercised by the Special Fund has naturally increased with the 
growth in the resources the Fund administers. The United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, assisted by 
a Trade and Development Board of fifty-five states, has now 
been established as an organ of the General Assembly, the 
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frontiers of its authority and that of the Council being left 
largely unclcmarcatccl and its secrciariat separated front the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Tlic ACC lus 
obviously only an oblique role in regard to questions of co- 
ordination among the various authonties directly dependent 
upon the General Assembly and the Council. A fourth factor, 
related to the one just mentioned, lias been the weakness of the 
Economic an<l Social Council - a situation which it is c.vpectfd 
the Charter amendment to increase its membenhtp will help to 
rectify, but from which in recent years the ACC has necessarily 
suffered. Yet another factor is the impending establishment of the 
Inrcr-Agcnq* Consniunve Ikiard of the United Nations Dcs’clop- 
nient Programme and the informal agrccninit that its meetings, 
unlike those of the Technical Assistance Hoard in the past, will 
be attended by the cxectmvc heads of the agencies themselves 
and synchronired as far as possible with the meetings of the ACC. 
Finally, account muse be ukcti of the financial situation in the 
United Nations itself as well as the growing concern of the 
General Assembly with questions of co-ordination and with the 
expenditure and financing of the United Nations $)^tem. 

At the latest (thirty-nmth) session of the Council, there were 
significant moves towards a closer linking of co-ordination with 
polic)’ and programme formulauon. towards making the 
Development Decade a broad policy framesvork for much of the 
work of the United Nations system, and towards developing a 
more active working partncnlup between the ACC and the 
Council. The ACC lus responded by setting up a sub-committee 
to further the contribution of the international organizations to 
the Development Decade, and preparations arc under way to 
make the forthcoming joint meeting of the ACC and the 
Council’s Special Committee on Co-ordination as fruitful as 
possible. 

This chapter closes therefore at a time of rather rapid evolution. 
The structure and modiu epenmdf of the ACC itself arc not likely 
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to be radically altered, sinse diey reflect tbe structure of inter- 
national organization set up in 1945; but, to meet the expansion 
and change in the functions performed by the Committee (whose 
very name has indeed become misleading), the inter-agency 
arrangements for consultadon and co-operation which have 
grown up under its aegis may well need to be not only developed 
but considerably recast in the years ahead. 
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7 UNITED NATIONS PEACE FORCES 
Evan Luard 


Political institutions, as they develop, often take a fonn very 
different from that mapped out for them in theory. The pcacc- 
keepmg forces established under UN control perfectly demon- 
strate such a case. The forces that have actually been created have 
borne little resemblance to the ideas about such forces commonly 
expressed beforehand. They have been closely conditioned by 
the particular types of situation that called them forth. Only 
certain kinds of situation have proved capable of bringing them 
into existence at all. That there has nevertheless been a fairly 
clear course of development, both in the kinds of force established 
and the principles under which they have operated, is partly a 
result of a consistent evolution in the types of situation that 
have arisen. But it is also the result of a gradual development and 
crystallization of thought about the nature and scope of such 
forces within the organization. 

Already under the League of Nations there were provisions for 
international peace-keeping activity. Under Article i6 of the 
Covenant, the Council of the League (which corresponded to the 
post-war Security Council had the power to recommend ‘to the 
several governments concerned what ef&ctive military, naval or 
air forces the Members of the League shall severally contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the Covenants of the 
League’. This provision envisaged the estahlishment, as each 
crisis arose, of an ad hoc force to subdue aggression. The League 
Council’s ‘recommendation’ to join this force was, moreover, to 
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be discretionary and not, like the corresponding ‘decision’ of the 
Security Council, mandatory; in 1923 a resolution was passed 
explicitly asserting the voluntary principle. The arrangement was 
indeed the embodiment of the classic theory of collective security, 
joint, but voluntary, action by the community to put down 
breaches of the peace by any of its members. Such a ‘recom- 
mendation’ to governments to provide an ad hoc force was never 
in fact made (any more than a corresponding ‘decision’ under 
Article 25 of the UN Chatter has been made). And the much 
milder provision for sanctions against an aggressor was only 
once, and then very half-heartedly, put into practice. 

An international force on a more permanent basis was pro- 
posed by the French Government during the Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1931-4. The main object of this however appeared 
to many rather to preserve die existing territorial settlement and 
balance of power against Germany than to preserve peace in a 
more general sense. And since other powers were not yet ready 
to contemplate such a drastic renunciation of sovereignty, for 
this or any other purpose, the proposal received little support 
elsewhere. 

In practice, therefore, it was only where specific aises arose 
that serious consideration was given to creating an international 
force. International forces (other dian allied, punitive or occupa- 
tion forces) were established, or proposed, on three occasions in 
the inter-war period. For the dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania over Vilna in 1920 the League Council began to make 
arrangements for an international police force with contingents 
from ten European powers to control the city; but the plan 
fmally broke down owing to objections from the main parties 
concerned. For the dispute between Peru and Colombia over 
Leticia, a League force, though composed in practice of Colom- 
bian soldiers wearing League armbands, served, under a League 
Commission, helping to administer Leticia for a year, pending the 
final settlement of the dispute, finally, to police the plebiscite for 
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the future of the Saar in 1935, an international force was set up 
under the authority of the League’s Governing Commission for 
the Saar.’ 

The forces established during this period, therefore, were all 
for peace-keeping, rather than enforcement, purposes; only for 
situations, that is, where little or no fighting was to be expected. 
And at the end of the Second World War, the League’s failure 
was widely attributed to the lack of ‘teeth’ for more effective 
enforcement. Thus when the UN was established it was hoped 
to establish international forces that could play a far more 
dominant role in preserving the peace. For this purpose only a 
permanent international force under the authority of the Security 
Coundl, it was felt, would be effective to deter or prevent 
breaches of the peace. Therefore the Security Council was 
empowered, in cases of ‘threats to the peace, breaches of the peace 
or acts of aggression' to take steps ‘to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security’, and, in the final resort, to ‘take such 
actionby^.sei or laud forces as may be necessary. . .’ . Mcmbett 
of the UN were ‘to make available to the Security Council . . . 
armed forces, assistance, and faalities, including rights of passage, 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security*. Special agreements would 'govern the numbers and 
types of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided’. 
They would be negotiated between the Security Council and 
individual members or groups of members (such as the O AS) on 
the initiative of the Security Council. A military staff committee 
was established, from among the chiefs of staff of the permanent 
memberf, to advise and assist the Security Council and provide 
overall direction of the force.* 

The negotiations to set op this force broke dosvn on three 
main points. First, the Soviet Union wished to preserve the 
principle of exact equality in contributions to the force. The 
US, Britain, France and China, on the other hand, demanded 
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that each country should be able to contribute according to their 
ability. Secondly, the XJS (diough not her allies) wanted a con- 
siderably larger force than the Scmet Union; however, even the 
Soviet Union wanted a powerful force, having twelve divisions, 
about 600 bombers, five to six cruisers, and twenty-four des- 
troyers. Thirdly, the Western powers wished the force to be 
stationed in bases outside the home country of each contingent; 
while the Soviet Union (presumably fearing a hostile alliance 
brought near to her borden) did not.’ 

It is arguable that even if the particular points on which 
differences arose could have been resolved (and probably today 
most of the Western powers would be ready to move nearer the 
Soviet position on each question) it was most unlikely that a 
force in the form proposed could have played a useful part in the 
situation actually confronted over the next fifteen years. For the 
force was to be founded, like the entire UN structure, on the 
premise of great power unity. The five permanent members were 
to join in controlling the force to keep the world in order. But 
the divisions in the world at that time were above all between 
the permanent members themselves. And there was no conflict 
in any part of the world that was not to some extent dominated 
by this division. Since the use of the force would have been 
governed by a veto, it b unlikely that there could ever have been 
an effective decision to bring it into action. In the event, when 
it did finally become possible to establish pcace-kctping forces, 
the permanent members, far from dominating and controlling 
the force, had to be explicitly excluded from their membership, 
and deprived of their powers in directing the force by delegating 
sweeping authority to the Sccrcury-Gcneral. 

But the negotiations may have served to make clear some of 
the more fundamental problems of rabing an international 
force. There were always likdy to be differences concerning the 
strength and powers of the force. There were always likely to be 
some nations who feared that in such a force they would be 
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putting a weapon into the hands of their enemies. For this reason 
it was always likely to be the policy of any powet in a minority 
in the UN that a UN peace force should remain under the strict 
and exclusive control of the Security Council where a veto on 
its use could be exercised. 

As between the wars, therefore, the type of force originally en- 
visaged never came into existence. Partly in consequence of the 
failure of the talks in the Military Staffs’ Committee (this still 
exists and occasionally meets, though it docs not aettvely func- 
tion) less ambitious conceptions of the form that UN forces 
should take began to be aired. 

Mr Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, proposed in July IP48 
the creation of ‘a small UN guard force’ of t.ooo to 5,000 men, 
‘which would be recruited by the Secretary-General and placed 
at the disposal of the Security ^unal and the General Assembly’.* 
This would not, like the proposed force under Chapter Vll, be a 
striking fotce to resist an aggressor, but a peace-keeping fotce 
which might be used ‘m the conduct of plebiscites’ or 'the 
administration of truce terms, or as a constabulary under the 
Security Coundl or the trusteeship council in cities like Jerusalem 
and Trieste . . It might ‘also be called upon by the Security 
Council under Article 40 of the Charter, which provides for 
provisional measures to prevent the aggravation of a situation 
threatening the peace’. The proposal aroused some opposition in 
the Assembly because of the cost, the difficulties of organization, 
and, in the case of the Soviet countries, because they thought the 
proposal was designed to circumvent the Security Council. 
Probably the most inffuential reason was, as Mr Trygve Lie 
himself later suggested, his idea that the force should be inter- 
nationally recruited. But the Assembly accepted a less ambitious 
proposal, also put forward by Mr Lie, for a UN Field Service of 
300 communications technidans and guards, to be of assistance 
in the operation of UN field nmsions.s This force was established 
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and has remained in existence, serving a number of UN activities 
in the field ever since. The same resolution also set up a panel of 
Field Observers conuining the names of individuals nominated 
by governments to serve as observers in crisis spots, though this 
has rarely been used. 

As under the League, it was spedfic crises that produced 
cfCecdve action. UN groups and misaons were set up to Kelp 
keep the peace in particular areas, A UN Truce Supervision 
Organization was established in Palestine, with several hundred 
men, to maintain the armistice there, and has rcmaixied ever 
since. Observer groups were set up in Indonesia. And in Kashmir 
the activities of a UN mediator were supplemented by UN 
observers on the ground. None of these were themselves peace 
forces. But the gradual accumulation of actions of this sort served 
to strengthen and consohdate the concept of international action 
to police troubled areas. 

This remained the situation in ip50 at the time of the outbreak 
of the Korean War. Here was perhaps die first completely clear- 
cut case of external aggression since the foundation of the 
organization. It was also one that was particularly likely to stimu- 
late combined action on behalf of the nation attacked, occurring 
at a moment when the US in particular, and many of its allies, 
had become most determined to resist communist expansion in 
any part of the world. It was made posable to invest such action 
with Security Council blessing in this case owing to the fact that 
the Soviet Union was absent from die Council in protest against 
the refusal to award the China seat to the communist govern- 
ment. And it came at a ume when there was a known Western 
majority in the organization. The Security Council, under the 
leadership of the Umted States, called upon all members of the 
UN to ‘furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack’. Military forces for this 
purpose were afforded by tixteen member states, and non- 
military support by twaity-one other states. These forces, 
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together with those of South Korea, were designated ‘UN 
forces . They flew the UN flag. But they retained national 
uniforms and other emblems of dicir national origin. 

These two facts symbolized the ambivalent status of the force. 
Though nominally it was subject ultimately to the decisions of 
the General Assembly, the main collective directing organ was 
the committee of sixteen, representing the participating powers 
only, which met in Washington (not New York). And in practice 
the greater part of the major decisions were made by the US 
government itself, through direct orders to the ‘UN Command* 
in Korea. This relationship was seen at its clearest in the dismissal 
of General MacArthur from command of the UN forces. For 
diis dismissal President Truman, and not any UN body, bore 
both the risk and the credit. Thus the contingents taking part in 
the Korean War on behalf of the UN cannot be considered in 
any proper sense a UN peace force. It could be argued that the 
nations participating were mainly those that would have taken 
part in any case, on grounds of direct national interest, whether 
or not It had been possible to legitimize the force through invest- 
ing It with UN authority. 

But the Korean experience re-awakened attention to the 
pro cm of UN peace-keeping. On the one hand, the realization 
at under normal drcumstanccs it would not have been possible 
to ta e action there under the UN colours brought a determina- 
tion to find means of circumventing the Security Council where 
necessary. On the other, the lack of readily available UN forces 
t t could be quickly brought into use in such emergencies 
revived the search to establish such forces once again. These two 
concerns were reflected in the Uniting for Peace Resolution, 
instigation, on 3 November 1950. 
e irst concern was met by the best known provision of the 
rcso ution. This provided that, when a resolution to deal with a 
c P^^ce, a breach of the peace or an act of aggression 

at s m the Security Council because of the veto, an emergency 
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session of the General Assembly imy be ailed, on the affirmative 
vote of any seven members of the Council, at twenty-four hours 
notice. The second concern was met by another, less well-known, 
rcconunendation of the resolution, that: 

each member maintain within its national forces elements so 
trained, organized and equipped that they could be promptly made 
available in accordance with iu constitunonal processes li.e. only 
with the membci's consent], for service as a UN unit or umts, upon 
recommendation by the Security Council or the General Assembly. 

In addidon, the tesoludon estabbshed two other organs, a 
Collecdve Masurcs Committee, to study and report on measures 
which could be used collectively to maintain and strengthen inter- 
nadon J peace and security; and a Peace Observadon Commttrcc 
with fourteen members, to be u^ by the General Assembly or 
Security CouncU to obse^e and report on the situation in any 
area of international tension. . — « i,,. ..'.a tn 

Only the first of “rXTdcTTt;!” 
have exerted any signif Security Council to the 

dure for referring a e jiock in the former has been used 
General Ass^bly in ^ ^ „ost acute crises faced 

a number of tunes, mclutog 

by the orgamzanon, for ex^p ^ 

Ubanon and „pemtions, since only through it 

development of “_Kii5bed and maratamed under 

could the first UN force be cst^M™ 

the authority of the Ge"'^ pi„ „f theit fotees for 

The appeal ^^ses on the other hand elicited 

international pcace-kecpmg F r proposed 

virtually no response ^ been envisaged in the 

was in fart far ^ . ^uld no longer be made over 
UN Charter entirely at the discretion of 
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well as military, which could be used as sanctions against inter- 
national breaches of the peace. Hie General Assembly took note 
of these reports. But it has never called for any of the proposals 
suggested to be put into e^ct m subsequent crisis situations. 

During the second five years of Ac organization, therefore, one 
major UN force was established and undertook perhaps the only 
successful military action by an international organization to 
defeat aggression yet achieved. A major revision of the constitu- 
tional structure of the United Nations was put through {perhaps 
illegally), which alone made possible die accomplishment of 
some future peace-keeping operations. The first, however, was 
a type of success most unlikdy to be repeated. The second, by 
saCTificing the goodwill of impotunr members, carried dangers of 
its own. Hard experience of the type of peace-keeping operation 
that was normally to be possible had yet to be acquired. 

This remained the situation in 1956, before the first of the three 
major peacekeeping operations of the organization began. The 
Suez crisis of 1956 had many of the ingredients best calculated to 
spur effective international action. Like the Korean invasion it 
was one of the few cases the organization had met in which there 
occurred a clear and flagrant case of external attack against the 
territory of a member. Next, it was a situation calculated to 
arouse the wide body of anti-colonial sentiment within the 
organization. Finally, it was not a case where any active fighting 
was likely to be required by the force set up. For by the rime it was 
established all die three principal parries concerned, the Egyptians, 
the Israelis and the Brirish and French, had expressed their readi- 
ness, however reluctantly, to a ccasc-fire. That this readiness 
existed was the result of factors wholly independent of the 
proposal for a peace force: die unexpected violence and unity of 
world reactions, the uncompromising position of the US, 
the severe financial crisis precipitated for some parties, and the 
gradual realization of the folly of believing that the capture of the 
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invading powers, providing for diem some promise of pacifying 
the border. Conversely, because of the unanimity of feeling in 
favour of an international force to secure withdrawal, not to 
speak of the need to distract attention from Hungary, the Soviet 
Union too, despite her strongly-held constitutional objections, 
was constrained to abstain both over the invocation of the 
Uniting for Peace procedure, and on the creation of the force by 
the Assembly rather than the Security Council (though she 
expressed reservations in explaining her votes). 

As a result, a UN command was established under General 
Bums, the Chiefof Staff of the UN Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine. The Secretary-General proposed that the 
stationing and operation of the force would be subject to the 
consent of the governments concerned. Troops would not be 
drawn from countries that were permanent members of the 
Security Council. Nations providing troops would be responsible 
for all costs for equipment and salaries, but all other costs would 
be borne by the UN from a special fund outside its normal 
budget. The force as established contained contingents from ten 
countries of the twenty-four that offered. The Secretary-General 
declared that he had refused no contributions but that practical 
considerations made necessary a sdection in order to have a 
limited and balanced force. In this case UN berets were issued, 
establishing the contingent as an international UN force, as 
the armies in Korea had never been. 

The first 600 men arrived by 20 November ip56, but the force 
did not reach its full strength of 6,000 till February 1957. By 
22 December, all British and French troops had left Egypt. The 
Israeli government attempted to negotiate on the terms on which 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba would 
be carried out. After long discustions, and a further resolution in 
the General Assembly, Israd finally withdrew all her forces by 
the end of March 1957, though die never allowed the UN force 
to operate on her own side of die border. The force has remained 
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on the other side of the frontier line ever since. It has been 
slightly reduced in number to about 5,000 and the number of 
countries participating reduced to seven. 

A number of key problems of peace-keeping were encountered 
for the first time by UNEF and ectuin principles of operation 
established. Some, but not all of these, have created precedents 
that have been maintained since. 

The first of the problems was the extent to which the national 
sovereignty of the host country must be respected by a peace- 
keeping force. In this case there was some difficulty in. persuading 
the host country to accept a force at all. Mr Hammarskjold thus 
laid great emp^sis on the principle that the UN force could 
not function without the full consent of, nor against the interests 
and wishes of, the host government. The second of the reports on 
the proposed force which he presented to the Assembly on 
November 6 declared that; 

while the General Assembly is enabled to tsiablish the force with 
the consent of those panics which contribute units to the force, it 
could not request the force to be stationtd or operate in the territory 
of a given country without the consent of the government of that 
country. . . . There is no intent in the esublishment of the force to 
influence the military balance in the present conflict and, thereby, 
the political balance affecting efforts to settle the conflict. 

This last was a particularly sensitive point because there existed 
here a political issue of die highest importance - the future 
control of the Suez Canal - which might have been influenced 
by the presence of an interaational force. Without such assur- 
ances, it is doubtful whether the Egyptian government would 
have accepted a force at all. Considerably greater deference than 
on subsequent occasions was paid also to Egyptian views about the 
composition of the force. Largely because of Egypt’s objections, 
Pakistani and New Zealand troops were not accepted, and though 
she was not allowed to occlude Canadian troops altogether, she 
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succeeded in ensuring that they served only in a supporting, and 
not in a front-line role. 

Next, there arose the qttestion of die nature and permanency 
of the responsibilities undertaken by the force. It was conceived 
originally as a temporary and oi hoc undertaking. The UN con- 
tingent was described, and remrins, ‘an emergency force’. The 
Secretary-General declared that die length of the assignment of 
the force would be ‘determined by the needs arising out of the 
present conflict’. Few UN members could have believed that the 
force would still be in edstence eight years after its formation.® 
Yet as we have seen, there were some who, from the start, 
expected the force to have wider functions than supervising the 
evacuation of the invading troops. The force was to ‘secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities' ... ‘in accordance with all 
the terms of the General Assembly Resolution p97 of November 
2nd, 1936’. The word ‘all’ is agnificant. That resolution had 
demanded not only a cease-fire, but had called on Egypt and Israel 
to ‘withdraw all forces behind the armistice lines, to desist from 
raids across the armistice lines into neighbouring territory, and 
to observe scrupulously die provisions of the armistice agree- 
ments’. It is in fulfilment of the terms of this resolution therefore 
that the force has maintained its existence so long after die final 
withdrawal of all invading forces. 

Next, there was the problem of control of the force. It was 
ultimately under the authority of the General Assembly which 
set it up. In the Sccretary-Gencrars words ‘die basic political 
decisions of the Assembly constitute the fundamental law of this 
whole operation’, Sut in practicea large measure of day-to-day 
authority was assigned to the Secretary-General himself. The 
Secretary-General suggested the Commander of the force, formu- 
lated the plan for UNEF and its operations, negotiated with 
individual governments concerning their contributions, detcr- 
nuned at his own discretion which contributions should be 
accepted and which declined, negotiated svith Egypt concerning 
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the admission of the force and with Britain, France and Israel 
concerning the conditions of their tv-ithdrawal and determined 
very many other matten. Though an Advisor)" Committee was 
estaWished 'to undertake the development of those aspects of the 
planning of the force and its operations not already dealt \sith by 
the General Assembly and which do not fall within the area of 
the direct responsibility of the Chief of Command’, consultation 
wth the Committee was largely a Ibrnulity. Many of the most 
important decisions were undertaken by the Secretary-General, 
or his officers, on their own responsibility. In all these points, 
therefore, the control procedure was very far from that envisaged 
in the UN Charter, which had assigned all responsibility’ for the 
maintenance of Internationa! peace and security to the Security 
Council. The Security Council was the one organ of the organiza- 
tion not at a!! concerned in the operation of the UNEF. It was 
on these grounds that the Soviet Union rapidly became increas- 
ingly critial of the force. And, with France, she declined alto- 
gether to contribute to its cost, declaring that this should be 
undertaken by the countries whose forces had taken part in the 
invasion. 

Next, principles had to be developed conceming ibc powers of 
the Ibrcc, especially in relation to the host government. Mr 
Hammarskjdld's skill in ambiguity is well knosvn, but it ss'as 
perhaps never so useful to him as on this occasion. For example, 
the resolution of 2 November, which was to guide the operation 
of the force, had declared that ‘upon the cease-fire being effective, 
steps be taken to re-open the Suez Canal and restore secure free- 
dom of navigation’. This might have meant, as Britain and France 
demanded, that the force should be empowered to retain control 
of the Canal until Egypt had agreed satisfactory terms for its 
operation; or, as Israel demanded, that it should ensure the 
opening of the Canal to Istaers ships. In fact, Egypt demanded 
and received private assurances ftom Mr Hammarskjold that the 
force would not be used for purposes of this kind. But there were 
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members of the UN felt it was propet to provide some assurances 
for Israel. A resolution was passed in die Assembly on 2 February 
(before the Israeli withdrawal) which, while it called for a 
withdrawal ‘without delay’, also declared that after this the 

scrupulous maintenance of the Armistice Agreement requires the 
placmg of the UNEF on the Egyptiin-Isracl armistice demarcation 
line and the implementation of other measures . . . with a view to 
assist in acliievmg situations conducive to the mamtciunce of 
peaceful conditions in the area. 

This was no doubt of great importance in securing Israeli svith- 
drawal; but it was held by some members to represent a con- 
cession to Israeli demands under duress and a violation of the 
principle that Israel should not be able to claina that she had 
extracted any advantage from her act of aggression. 

Before the next use of a UN peace-keeping force in the Congo, 
there were other occasions on which a UN presence of a lesser 
kind was established or requested. 

During the civil war in Lebanon in xpjS, Lebanon com- 
plained to the Security Council of intervention in its internal 
affairs by the UAR. On Swedish initiative, the Security Council 
passed a resolution in which it ivas decided to ‘dispatch urgently 
an observation group to proceed to Lebanon so as to ensure that 
there was no illegal infiltration of personnel, or supply of arms or 
other material across the Lebanese borders’.** The force as consu- 
tuted consisted of two parts: the observation group ‘composed of 
highly qualified and experienced men , . . selected from various 
corners of the globe’; and the group servicing these drawn from 
the UNTSO in Palestine. Mr Hammarskjold made clear the 
group was not supposed to be a police force such as the UNEF 
in Sinai. There were about 600 observers, drawn from countries 
thought to be neutral, and not including the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 
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activity in the northern provinces, die Laotian government 
appealed to the UN for the despatch of a UN emergency force 
‘to halt aggression and prevent it from spreading*. The Security 
Council decided to send a UN suh-committee to Laos to investi- 
gate the situation. The sub-committee reported that the evidence 
‘did not clearly establish ■whether there were crossings of the 
frontier by regular troops’ from Vietnam, though there was 
some evidence of support from outside. Later Mr Hammankjold 
paid a visit to Laos to inform himself of the situation and finally, 
against the wishes of the Soviet dcl^ate, appointed a special 
representative to the area, to review the economic assistance that 
might be required there and to act as a kind of personal observer 
on his behalf. 

Over the civil war in the Yemen, a team of UN observers 
was despatched m April 1963, for a hmited period in the first 
place but subsequently extended over a period of a year and a 
half. Here the mam purpose was to bring about the disengage 
tnent of Saudi Arabia and ^ypt, both of whom accused the 
other of intervenmg in the war. These two countries agreed 
themselves to beat the cost of the operation. The mission was, 
however, unable to achieve any effective degree of •withdrawal, 
especially by Egypt, and it was finally wididravm altogether. 
Finally, a UN force was set up temporarily in West Irian (again 
by the Assembly) for a period of nine months to supervise the 
change-over from Dutch to Indonesian administration, and to 
keep the peace during the interim period of UN control there. 

Perhaps more important for the general development of peac^ 
keeping forces was the ‘summary study' which the Secretary- 
General drew up after the Levant crisis, comparing the UN 
operations in Suez, Lebanon and Jordan.*’ This might be regarded 
as a sort of progress report on UN peace-keeping operations to 
that time (though it was very shortly to be outdated by events 
elsewhere). The report set out a number of conditions that should 
be met in UN peace-keeping operauons (as opposed to enforce- 
JS<S 
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mutiny of the Force Publique. Assistance was demanded by the 
newly independent Congo government ‘to protect the national 
territory of the Congo against the present external aggression 
which is a threat to international peace’. The request was there- 
fore able on the one hand to appeal to the very powerful strain 
of anti-imperiahst sentiment within the UN; on the other, it 
could represent the threat as one of external, rather than, as it 
subsequently became, of internal egression. A further factor en- 
couraging international action, in both cases, was fear that without 
it there was nsk of cold war rivalnes being injected (at one point 
the Congo government was threatening that if no UN force 
was sent, they would ‘regretfully’ invite Soviet troops instead). 
As a result of these three elements in the situation, members of 
the UN, including the permanent members, were able to agree 
relatively quickly on the despatch of a force. They might have 
been less willing to do so if they could have foreseen the nature 
of the conflict they were in fact to be mainly concerned with. 

The Congo Government, from the very start, may have hoped 
that the UN force would be of assistance in restoring internal 
law and order. The very msisience with which they asserted that 
‘the purpose of the aid is not to restore the internal situation in 
the Congo but rather to protect the national territory against an 
act of aggression by Belgian metropolitan troops’ indicated how 
conscious they were that other motive might be attributed to 
them. The resolution setting up the force reflected this ambiguity. 
It authorized the Secretary-General to take necessary steps 'in con- 
sultation with the government of the Republic of the Congo, to 
provide the government with such military assistance as may be 
necessary until, through die efforts of die Congolese government 
with the technical assistance of the UN, the national security 
forces may be able, in the opinion of the government, fully to 
meet their task’.** This left wide latitude for interpretation. 

The new operation therefore already followed the precedent 
of UNEF in placing primary responsibility on the Secretary- 
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of movement for the force, laid down by the Secretary-General 
in the 1958 memorandum, was teaHitmcd in the agreement. The 
principle of the consent of die host country, on which such 
emphasis had been placed in die Suez operation, though not 
repudiated, was here significandy weakened. For example, in 
the 30 July Agreement, it was laid down that the UN 'is prepared 
to maintain the UN Force until such time as it deems that the 
latter’s task has been fully accomplished’. The words ‘it deems’ 
(that is, the UN deems) marked a very significant departure from 
the insistence on the host government’s consent maintained in 
relation to Egypt. Immedutcly after the agreement was reached, 
Mr Gizenga, the Deputy Premier, was complaining of the fact 
that some of the operations of the UN inf^ged the Congo's 
sovereign tights. The UN Force increasingly defied Mr 
Lumumba’s express wishes. By occupying the radio station and 
the airfields it effectively intervened in a crucial sense in the civil 
war. And six months later there was a period when MrKasavubu, 
the acknowledged president of the country, was calling for die 
removal of the entice force, wholly unheeded by the UN. 

In speed and efficiency of execution, the Congo operation 
compared extremely favourably with that in Sinai. While in 
Egypt it was three months before the foil force of 6,000 men 
was in operation, in the Congo, by the end of July, barely a 
fortnight after the first Security Council resolution, a force of 
about 11,000, from seven different nations, was already deployed 
and Belgian evacuation had begun. Though the Secretary- 
General himself had at one time spoken of a force of African 
nations only, and though this was strongly demanded by certain 
African states and by the Soviet Union, in fact contributions 
from outside Africa were accepted. But in this case these were 
entirely non-aligned. Thus, while Canada, Denmark and 
Norway, all NATO nations, had been permitted to take part 
in the Egyptian operation, in the Congo the only non-African 
countries to send troops were Ireland, Sweden, India and Malaya. 
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been placed on it by the Secxctary-Gcncrars earlier principles. 
The permissibility of force ‘if necessary, in the last resort’ meant 
that in practice (for who can determine what is ‘necessary’?} 
there was no longer any insuperable restriction on what it could 
do. And when, later, Dt O’Brien led UN forces on a campaign 
of conquest in Katanga, his action was, in the light of this resolu- 
tion, open to criticism rather on (he grounds of exceeding the 
bounds of political prudence than of legal authority. 

The nature of the Congo peace-keeping operation also made 
necessary rethinking on the question of financing. The Congo 
operation was far more extensive and far more costly than that 
in Egypt. The difficulties were temporarily cased by the device 
of issuing low interest bonds for this purpose, which were taken 
up by both member and non-member governments. There 
remained, however, the inrensdy controversa) point of whether 
member states that had not approved, or themselves partidpated 
in, such undertakings were under an obligation, as members of 
the organization, to pay part of the costs. While the Congo 
operation was still taking place, the General Assembly requested 
an advisory opinion on tlfis point from the Interoatjonal Court 
of Justice. A majority of the court ruled to the eifect that such 
costs, while outside the normal budget of the organization, must 
be regarded as part of its general expenses (even when, as in 
Sinai, the action was authorized by the General Assembly rather 
than the Security Council) ; and therefore must be paid for under 
the formula for assessing all other costs of the organization. This 
advice, though accepted by die Assembly, was rejected by the 
Soviet Union, France and several other governments. As a result, 
these finally became so overdue with their total contributions, 
including those for the force, that they were liable to forfeit their 
right to vote in the General Assembly. Only the establishment of 
a committee deputed to ccaisider die whole question of the 
authorization, control and financing of peace-keeping operations 
in February 1965, served to avert die crisis that ensued. In 
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counc of its discussions the defaulting nations were no longer 
threatened with the loss of their votes and the general principles 
governing peace-keeping operarions were examined afresh. 

The UN did eventually succeed in reconquering Katanga and 
in handing it back to the authortry of the central gov’cmment. 
Even by the time the force finally left, in June 15X54. however, it 
had not been successful in securing the reintegration of other 
parts of the country, notably Orienule Prorincc. Indeed, in that 
year, Lumumbist forces once again captured Stanlcywille and 
increased their strength elsewhere. The ultimate irony came with 
the installation of Mr Tshombe as Prime Minister, leading the 
government’s forces on behalf of a united Congo against leecs- 
sionisc forces in the provinces. This svas a case therefore of a 
peace force whose task was not completed when it was dis- 
banded. It was obliged to leave ultimately because memben of 
the UN were no longer sufFictcntly convinced of the urgency of 
the situation to vote the funds necessary to maintain or extend 
its operations. During the four yean of its cxbtcnec it could 
however perhaps claim to have improved the internal security 
position of the country over the period when it arrived, and to 
have helped to build up an administrative and governmental 
structure considerably more competent than that svhich created 
for it so many didlcutrics when it first began operations. 

Even the UN operation in the Congo, therefore, was increasingly 
directed towards internal disturbances. In Cyprus, where the 
third UN peace-keeping force was established, the conflict was, 
from the surt. domestic. It is true that the dose assodation of the 
Greek and Turkish governments with the dispute made it easy 
to find an international justification for UN action. But it Nvas 
clearly recognized that, in practice, the force would be operating 
primarily to prevent dvil war in Cyprus. 

In this case the UN force had been preceded by a purely 
national, British pcacc-kccping force called in earlier for the same 
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purpose. During 1963 there h>d been prolonged tension over Ac 
™posal of the Maharios government to amend the constitution 
IgLi between Britain, Greece, Turkey and the two Cypriot 
cLmunities under the Zurich Agreement of 1960. '«'t- 
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wealth Relations, it was agreed Britain, the Cyprus 
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voluntary contributions from other governments. In fact volun- 
tary contributions of this kind, from the US, West Germany, 
Greece and some other countries, have covered a large part of 
the cost. _ , • j 

As in the Congo, it was the Secunty Council that authorized 
the force. But once again considerable powers were delegated to 
the Secretary-General. The composition and size of the force 
was to be ‘established by the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the governments of Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and the UK . 
Thus the main responsibility of the Secretary-General for dctcr- 
imning the force’s composition was laid down from tlic start. 
In this ease consultation was to include other governments than 
the host country, a new departure which the special circumstances 
in Cyprus could justify. But no exclusive right of the host country 
to determine these macccfs svas acknowledged. The force estab- 
lished was made up of contingents from Austria, Canada, Fin- 
land, Ireland and Sweden. 

Responsibility foe the day-to-day tunning of the force was also 
accorded to the Secretary-General. Concern on this point was 
expressed in a new way. In the Congo, the Soviet Union, which 
hcamc increasingly and violently critical of the authority 
wielded by the Secretary-General there, had been vulnerable to 
the reply that she herself had voted in favour of the force s 
formation. On this occasion, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia 
and France all voted in favour of the whole resolution \vith its 
varied recommendations. But they called for a separate vote on 
paragraph 4, containing the proposals for the creation and control 
of the force. On this they abstained (to vote against the paragraph 
would have brought the veto into effect). All three governments 
expressed objection to this further delegation of the power of the 
Council to the Secretary-General, but France objected on more 
general grounds to the endie principle of ‘intervention by tlie 
UN in a military form’. 

An agreement between the UN and the Cyprus government 
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so (especially after the resolution of 22 February 1961). Cyprus 
the reverse was the case: though the UN professed respect for 
the constitutional position in Cyprus and for the tights of the 
government to exert authority, in practice they would not assist 
it militarily to accomplish diose ends, even when the Turkish 
Cypriots could claim no clear legal right on their behalf. The 
UN, for example, consistently refused to seek to remove the 
Turks from their positions along the Nicosia-Kyrenia road. They 
would not attempt to disarm Turkish Cypriots in isolation from 
similar attempts in relation to Greek Cypriots. In certain cases 
they refused access to Cyprus government officials or forces to 
parts of their own country, in case of the danger of conflict. 
Finally, they strongly resisted the right of Cyprtis government 
oflicials and soldiers to restrict their ovra freedom of movement. 

There was a certain justification for this attitude. First, the 
Turks in Cyprus could at least claim legally entrenched rights in 
Cyprus to the extent that they upheld the legality of the Zurich 
agreements, while President Makarios and his government never 
concealed their determination to overthrow them. In carr^g 
out Mr Hammarskjbld’s principle of not overturning the political 
balance, therefore, the U N could claim that they were obliged to 
protect the position of the Turks, in a way that they were not 
obliged to protect the status of Katanga. Secondly, from a practical 
political point of view, equally, it is undeniable that if the UN 
had been ready to undertake action on behalf of the Cyprus 
government to bring the Turks to submission, the chances ot 
achieving a long term reconciliation would have been almost 
totally destroyed. 

Problems concerning the powen of the force were also raise , 
more forcefully than in any previous operation, by the govern- 
ments participating in it. Incidents in Cyprus involving , 
UN troops aroused intense controversy in Britain and a deman 
for stronger terms of reference for the UN Force. On ii Marc , 
U Thant sent confidentially to the British and other intereste 
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Bovemments a list of fourteen points and an aide-memoire sum- 
nurizing his instructions to the conunandet of the force. "When, 
later Mr Sandys. in reply to ctiddsm, declared that the question 
of getting clear and effective terms of reference for the force was 
‘under active discussion with the Secretary-General and other 
countries concerned', a UN spokesman denied to, and said that 
the terms of reference of the force could not be the subject of 

negodanonsor discussions with individual memto-governments, 

ye^nother striking assertion of autonomous UN posvers. There 
was a strong demand in Britain for the pubhcation of the term, 
of reference! though Mr Sandys sajd he hnmelf recogmred them 
to be reasonable. Eventually, Mr Buder, the Foreign Secretary 
informed the House that, though die exact temn of reference and 
. • UN Conunandet were stjU regarded as 

mstrucuons Secretaty-Geneta!, the Secretariat had made 

fort that could he made public. This mamtained, «Jiu, to, 
the force would 'avoid any acnon designed to ii^uencc the 
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force, rather from the moral audiority it could claim, than from 
the exercise of physical armed force. This has mainly been true of 
the other peace forces that have been established elsewhere. As 
their name implies peace forces have been designed to maintain 
peace rather than to put dovm war. This ts likely to remain true, 
except in a few exceptional cases, of most of the operations of 
such forces in the neat future. 

This history invites certain general conclusions concerning the 
factors affecting the development of peace-keeping forces by the 
UN. 

First, efforts to create such forces as a deliberate and abstract 
initiative to alter the existing struaure of international relation- 
ships have proved unsuccessful. In the early years of the United 
Nations, and even before, there was much discussion of the 
necessity for international forces. But in the absence of conaete, 
crisis situations that might serve as the impetus nothing could 
be agreed. Pre-war French proposals, the negotiations in 1946-8 
for the establishment of a Security Council force, the proposals 
put forward by Mr Lie, and the requests of the Collective Measures 
Committee for national contributions to a stand-by force, all 
revealed the inadequacy of generalized discussions in promoting 
action, in the absence of the necessary specific stimulus. Each 
demanded a fairly dramatic alteration of the established structure 
of power and the traditions ofdisposit^ of armed force, without 
the corresponding consciousness of crisb required to induce this. 
It was the urgent need for rapid collective action, arising succes- 
sively in Korea, Sinai, the Congo and Cyprus, which alone 
generated sufficient cmottonal dynamic to bring to fruition the 
complex and unaccustomed process of creating an international 
force. Again it was the acute crisis over the UN’s finances in 
1964-5 which alone could stimulate a general reconsideration 01 
peace-keeping methods and principles through the Spcaal 
Committee on Pcacc-keeping. 
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explicit form. Gradualism has also been a condition for develop- 
ment in long-term constitutional arrangements for peace- 
keeping. Not only the arrangcmenB under Chapter VII for a 
Security Council force, but the proposals for an internationally 
recnuted U N brigade or for permanently earmarked forces were 
all too far from existing r^hty to be acceptable in practice. 
Only much more modest plans, for imilaterally earmarked 
forces without any explidt UN authority, have successfully 
brought about changes in the existing system. 

Thirdly, although many of the developments that have taken 
ftlace may be said to correspond with a fairly broad movement 
of opinion within the organization, the initiatives of individual 
governments have, in some cases at least, been important factors 
in influencing change. The action of the US government in 
demanding action in Korea and in bringing about the passage of 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution, the initiative of the Canadian 
government in demanding an emergency force in 195®* 
unilateral action of the Scandinavian and other governments in 
earmarking pacts of that forces for peace-keeping purposes if 
required, all these represent examples of actions by individual 
states that have exerted an important influence on the gradual 
growth of UN peace-keeping potentialities. Similar actions are 
likely to remain influential in the future. 

Fourthly, the evolution that has taken place has similarly clearly 
been partly influenced by die actions of the Secretariat. The 
production of reports, such as that of Mr Hammarskjold in 1958. 
or the inspiring of resolutions, can undoubtedly exert consider- 
able influence on individual delegations and, equally important, 
on public opinion at large. The strengthening, by the Secretary- 
General on his own authority, of his military staff to assist in the 
management and direction of such operations has influenced 
general conceptions of the feasibility of international action. The 
character and methods of individual Secretary-Generals may be 
equally important. The somewhat ambitious and perhaps not 
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than in the past. The maintenance of such support is likely to be 
crucially affected by the success or failure of further operations. 

The development of peace-kccping functions has been even 
more crucially limited, however, by the differences of opinion 
arismg over the authorization, control and financing of such 
activities. These at one stage readied a pitch which wiped out 
one Assembly session and, it seemed, might threaten the entire 
Organization’s existence. Because they could affect the con- 
tinued membership of important members, they inevitably 
influenced the readiness of the Organization as a whole to under- 
take further ventures of the same type. Such difficulties can only 
be overcome by the evolution of some consensus concerning the 
principles that should govern authorization and control. Difficul- 
ties over finance ate only reflections of differences on these points. 
Some compromise, on both authorization and control, may be 
possible. There should be room for some half-way bouse between 
the letter of the Charter itself, conferring exclusive authority to 
the Security Council; and the subsequent pracuce of the Organi- 
zation, according a larger authority to the Assembly and Secretary- 
General, The activities of the Spedal Committee on Peace- 
keeping may serve to accomplish such a compromise. For the 
rest, development in the immediate future is likely to take the 
form of the expansion and increasing co-ordination of ear- 
marked forces; and the strengthening of the headquarters staff" of 
the Secretary-General's military adviser. 

It would be possible, without undue distortion, to point to a 
continuous line of evolution in the peace-keeping operations of 
the UN, for example in terms of their progressive lirmutions of 
national sovereignty. In the Suez operation, the greatest defer- 
ence was paid to the rights of the host-state, both in relieving its 
apprehensions about the political functions of the force and in 
determining its composition and powers. In the Congo, the host- 
government was given Htdc right to influence the composition 
and powers of the force, and tiieie was an increasing readiness to 
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8 THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


John McMahon 

Something of the ideal location of the International Labour 
Oi^afuzation, situated on the edge of the lake of Geneva, in a 
rather monastic and austere building, js reflected in the preamble 
to its Constitution, •which is the usual compound of counsels of 
perfection, lofty aspiradons and altc^cther a model ofimprccision. 

It affirms that, ‘all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their material we)}-heuig and 
their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal opportunity and that it is one of 
the responsibilities of the Organization to examine and consider 
all international economic and financial policies and measures in 
the light of this fundamcnul objective'. More spcafically it refers 
to the need to further: full employment, the employment of 
workers in satisfying occupations, the provision of facilities for 
the training and transfer of labour, pohdes calculated to ensure 
a just share of the fruits of progress to all, the effective recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining, the c-xtemion of social 
security measures, adequate protection for the health of memben 
provision for child welfare and maternity protection, provision 
of adequate facilities for recreation and culture and the assurance 
of equality of educational and vocational opportunity. 

Apart from this preamble (which strictly speaking is 
an epilogue than a prologue, as it is in the form of an Annex 
Uic end of the Constitution, and was adopted rather late in 
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life of the Organization, in I9|4 at Miiladclpliia), the CoiutitiUivc 
treaty itself, like all good Constituiitws, is short and obscure. It 
contains merely forty Articles, the fint tlurteai of which arc 
devoted prmapally to describing die composition and com- 
petence of the three Organs of the Organization; the General 
Conference, tlic Governing Body and the International Labour 
Office; tlic following twenty-one Articles deal with the proce- 
dure to be observed for the adoption of a Convention or Recom- 
mendation and the machinery for enforcement of any obligationr 
which may have been assumed under a Convention; and the 
final Articles contain provisions regulating the amendment and 
interpretation of the Constitution, the legal status of the Organiza- 
tion and its prisnlcgcs and immunities. 

Apart from one radial amendment in 1946 at the Montreal 
Conference, to remove all reference to the League of Nations and 
to insert instead mention of the United Nations, and to increase 
the nature and extent of the obligations incumbent on states under 
Article 19, die formal structure of the Organization is much the 
same as it was in 1919. However, in practice, it has expanded 
and changed almost beyond recognition. It is for this reason that 
obscurity is a prerequisite for the successful functioning of the 
Constitution, If formal amendments to the Constitution are 
difficult to achieve and all the future conditions in which the 
Organization will have to operate ate impossible to envisage, 
then the constitutive treaty must be given in practice a dynamic 
and teleological interpretation to fulfil the purpose of the Organ- 
ization. Only in this manner svill it be able to adapt itself and 
respond to new situations and needs, such as that presented by 
the influx of newly independent states. 

Before the Vcrstillcs Peace Conference and the csublishmcnt of 
the International Labour Organization in 19x8, international 
attempts to regulate labour problems had been meagre. A Con- 
ference was held at Berlin in 1890 to examine these matters, but, 
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although it proved of value in ibcusmg public opinion on the 
subject, it ended in failure. Continuous and vigorous efforts by 
the International Associarion for Labour Legislation were more 
successful, giving rise to the Bemc Conventiom of 1906, the only 
two general treaties purporting to regulate labour conditions 
before the war; one restricted the night work of women in 
industry and the other prohibited the use of white phosphorus 
in matches. A technical conference in 1905 preceded the adoption 
of these Conventions and a second technical conference was held 
in 1913 to prepare for the drafting of two more Conventions. 
However, the subsequent diplomatic conference was not held 
due to the commencement of the war. During the war, condi- 
tions facilitating and the impetus towards the international 
regulation of labour problems gathered momentum, as is mani- 
fest in the impotunt resolutions adopted by the Leeds Conference 
of Trade Union representatives of the Allied Countries in Jpid, 
the Berne International Trade Union Congress in 1917 and the 
Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Conference in 1918, all con- 
cerning the desirability of the mtecnational regulation of labour 
problems. 

At the Peace Conference itself die Article svhich gave rise to 
most difficulty was Article 19, which concerned the powers of 
the Organization. Concerning the structure, there was more 
immediate agteement, establbhing its tripartite nature and the 
composition of its three organs, the General Conference, the 
Governing Body and the Intcmadonal Labour Office. 

The Conference, which meets every year (usually for three 
weeks during the month ofjunc) is composed of four representa- 
tives of each of the Mcmbm, of whom nvo arc Government 
delegates and rsvo represent the cmploycn and workers of the 
member state. The Governing Body consisted originally of forty 
persons (now increased to forty-eight), tss-enty of whom repre- 
sented governments, ten the cmploycn and ten the worken. Of 
the t\vcnt>‘ penons \\ ho represented governments, ten were to be 
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although it proved of value in focusing public opinion on the 
subject, it ended in failure. Continuous and vigorous efforts by 
the International Association for Labour Legislation were more 
successful, giving rise to the Beme Conventions of 1906, the only 
two general treaties purporting to regulate labour condidons 
before the war; one restricted the night work of women in 
industry and the other prohibited the use of white phosphorus 
in matches. A technical conference in 1905 preceded the adoption 
of these Conventions and a second technical conference was held 
in 1913 to prepare for the drafting of two more Conventions. 
However, foe subsequent diplomatic conference was not held 
due to foe commencement of foe war. During foe war, condi- 
tions facilitating and foe impetus towards foe international 
regulation of labour problems gathered momentum, as is mani- 
fest in the imporunt resolutions adopted by the Leeds Conference 
of Trade Union representatives of foe Allied Countries in J 9 J 6 » 
foe Beme International Trade Union Congress in 1917 and the 
Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Conference in 1918, all con- 
cerning the desirability of foe imemadonal regulation of labour 
problems. 

At the Peace Conference itself foe AttieJe which gave rise to 
most difficulty was Article 19, which concerned foe powers of 
foe Organization. Concerning foe structure, there was more 
immediate agreement, establishing its tripartite nature and the 
composition of its three organs, foe General Conference, foe 
Governing Body and the International Labour Office. 

The Conference, which meets every year (usually for three 
weeks during the month of June) is composed of four representa- 
tives of each of the Members, of whom two are Government 
delegates and two represent the employers and workers of the 
member sute. The Governing Body consisted originally of forty 
persons (now increased to forty^ht), twenty of whom repre- 
sented governments, ten foe employers and ten the workers. Of 
the twenty persons who represented governments, ten were to be 
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interpreted at being restricted in its operation to manual workers 
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independent states, as well as csublishing an inicntational net- 
work of labour sundards. In March 1963 it was deeded to set 
up an International Centre for Advanced Technical and Voca- 
tional Training at Turin. Vocational training, in industry and 
agriculture, is also the objective in thirty-one of the forty-nine 
Special Fund projects within the competence of the ILO. A 
number of regional advisory missions have been established, so 
that experts may be more conveniently available to countries in a 
particular region to survey, advise and assist the implementation 
of projects. The activities covered by such missions include 
vocational training, manpower planning, labour statbtics, 
administration, social security and occupational safety and healt . 
In 1964, experts were sent to Burundi, Chile, Taiwan, Congo 
(Leopoldville). Iran and Uganda to assist their governments m 
the preparation or modification of labour legislation and regula- 
tions. In 1961 an International Institute for Labour Studies was 
established. 

Concerning industtial problems, one might note the existence, 
since 1943, of the Industrial Committees. These ate tripartite 
organs foe the consideration of conditions in certain industries 
and their activities include such areas as labour-management 
relations, conditions of work, safety and health, the consequences 
of technological change, vocational training and regulation 0 
employment. 

Although the formal structure of the Organization (apart from 
the adoption of the Declaration of Philadelphia and the amw 
ments at the Montreal Conference in 1946) remains substantia y 
the same as it was in 1919 in practiw its activities have ^^*’8 
extensively. As we have seen, in the early days, labour standard^ 
covering a great variety of subjects, constituted its prinap 
activity. Although such a function is still considered > 
attention and emphasis is now given to problems such as la out 
training, the development of manpower resources, industna 
ization and technical assistance to the newly independent states. 
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take, under conditions to be determined, resolutions possessing 
the force of international law’. This hope has yet to materialize. 

Under these circumstances the word ‘techniques’ would seem 
to be the most appropriate to characterize the powers possessed 
by the International Labour Confcrencc. Article 19 of the Con- 
stitution provides that Conventions or Recommendations must 
be adopted by a two-thirds majority. They must then be signed 
by the President of the Conference and by the Director-General 
for the purposes of autbentiheation. Conventions which have 
been ratified are registered with the United Nations in order to 
satisfy the requirements of Article 102 of the Charter concerning 
the registration of treaties. 

So far the Conference has adopted 117 Conventions and 120 
Recommendations. At present these Conventions have received 
approximately 4,477 ratiheations (including the 1,500 declarations 
made on behalf of non-metropolitan countries). They thus 
represent a substantial mtemational labour code which makes 
extensive inroads on the domestic jurisdiction of states. The sub- 
jects covered by these 117 Conventions are extremely varied, 
including hygiene, holidays with pay, social security, the night 
work of women and young persons, wages and hours of work, 
labour inspection, safety provisions, employment policy, benefits 
in the case of employment injury, and many other mktteis. 

The Organization also acts to influence the policies of individual 
states through Recommendations. The principal distinction 
between a Convention and a Recommendation is that the former 
is intended to be ratified and so deals with subjects which give 
rise to precise legal obligations which are to be implemented in 
municipal law. Recommendations, on the other hand are not 
intended to give rise to formal, I^al obligations, but are merely 
to provide states with a standard to which they are to aspire and 
to attempt to implement. However, one important attribute 
which they both share, is tiiat once they have been adopted by 
the Conference, they immediately give rise to certain obligations 
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for all sBtcs, even those who voted against their adopnon. 

States signing a Convention must submit the Convcnnon 
within one year, or under cxcepdonal ciicuimtances l8 inonths 
to the national authority competmt to give effect to it and mun 
inform the Director-General of these measures. If they then ratify 
a Convention, they must communicate the formal rattficanon o 
the Convention to the Director-General and Bte ’ 

may he necessary to make the Convcnnon effecnve. They mmt 
submit an annual report to the Intemanonal Labour 
the measures taken to give effect to the Convcnnon. Evm ff a 
state does not ratify a Convention, it must still report to me 
Director-General at appropriate intervals, as reqMsted y 
Governing Body, the position of its law and ptacoce conce^g 
the matters dealt tvith in the Convention, showmg e es 
which effect has been given, or is propsed to be pv^. to any 
of the provisions of the Convention by legislanon, a mi 
action, collective agreements, or otherwise, and s a g 
difficulties which prevent or delay ratification. 

Thus, although the consent of a sute is still requiKd before i 

will be legally bound to implement the contents o a onv * 

it is subjected to a good deal of direct, intensive and ^cur ent 
pressure to ratify. The Organization proceeds by » 
attrition, directed at wearing down the rcsisunce o s a 
with human beings, this policy is frequently succcsstul. 

RecommendatiL may be distinguished from Convcnnon on 
two grounds: the kind and extent of the Icga o iga 
which they give rise and the nature of the subject ma e 
which they deal. As Recommendations may not he ra 
is no legal obligation incumbent on member stat« to imp - 
their provisions in Mimidpal law. However, as m e 
Convention, a state is under an ob%ation to submit t e 
mendation to the competent national authority vnt 
or i8 months, to inform the Director-General o c 
taken to discharge this obli^tion and to report, w cn req 
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the position of the law and practicem its countrj’in regard to the 
matters dealt with in the Recommendation. The 120 Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference cover a broad spectrum 
of subjects including benefits in the case of employment injury, 
employment policy, hygiene in commerce and offices, the 
guarding of machinery, the tennination of employment at the 
initiative of the employer, prohibition of the sale, hire and use of 
inadequately guarded machinery, employment agencies, unem- 
ployment, public works, the prevention of industrial accidents, 
labour inspection and other matters. 

These suggest that on the whole Recommendations have been 
used to serve four purposes. First, to embody general principles 
and objectives, many of which it would not he suitable to 
embody in the form of a Convention. Secondly, to act as a 
prccunor to a Convention which will follow when conditions 
ate more appropriate. Thirdly, to act as a Model Code. Finally, a 
Recommendation is frequently adopted at the same rime as a 
Convention, the latter containing the underlying principles 
regulating a subject and the former the details concerning 
implementation. 

One might also mention the increasingly important role played 
by the adoption of resolutions by the International Labour 
Conference. Such instruments do not give rise to any legal 
obligations, not even submission to any national organ. States 
are therefore much less reluctant and apprehensive about their 
adoption. They are frequently used to express views concerning 
the work and structure of the Organization, to deal with subjects 
which might ultimately be suitable for a Convention or Recom- 
mendation, to deal with matters which arc primarily the concern 
of other international organizations and to express a view on a 
subject which would be wholly iruppropciate for regulation by a 
Convention. 

A number of interesting legal issues have arisen in connection 
with International Labour Conventions and Recommendations. 
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Conventions and Recommendations. As a result, even without 
anything that can properly be regarded as legislative powers, 
international organizations have nevertheless developed tech- 
niques to exert considerable influence on the policies applied by 
individual governments. 

Next, in considering the development of the Organization it 
may be useful to examine its procedures for securing the obser- 
vance of its Conventions and standards. 

Of the forty articles contained in the Constitution of the 
Organization, more than one-quarter of them concern the 
establishment of machinery for the enforcement of Conventions 
and Recommendations. However, as is frequently the case with 
an international organization, the constitutional practice of the 
Organization as it has developed over the pasty forty-five years, 
has assumed far greater imporunce tiian the formal provisions 
elaborated by the Constitutive document. 

Under Article 24 of the Constitution, an industrial association 
of employers or workers is empowered to make a tepresentarion 
to the Governing Body that a member state is not observing a 
Convention to which it is a party. In practice, however, this 
procedure has only been invok^ on seven occasions. 

Similarly, under Article 26 of the Constitution, any of the 
members has the right to file a complaint with the International 
Labour Office if it is not satisfied diat any other member is 
securing the effective observance of any Convention which both 
have ratified in accordance with the foregoing articles. This 
complaint is then considered by the Governing Body, and if 
necessary referred to a Commission of Inquiry. The Governing 
Body may adopt the same procedure, either of its own motion 
or on receipt of a complaint &om a delegate to the Conference. 
Articles 27-34 provide that in such cases all information will be 
placed at the disposal of the Commission, that the Commission 
will prepare a report embodying its findings and that cither party 
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may appeal to the International Court of Justice whose decision 
will be final. However, despite die existence of this elaborate and 
detailed machinery, it has only been invoked in two cases, both 
of them very recent. The first in 1962 concerned a complaint by 
Ghana against Portugal on a charge of non-observance of the 
Abolition of Forced Labour Convention 1952; and the second in 
1963 concerned a complaint by Portugal against Liberia for 
violating the I^rced Labour Convention of 1930. 

This meagre number of cases indicates that the above machinery 
has proved unsatisfactory, ft is altogether too cumhersome and 
politically unacceptable. What was required was some more 
fie.rible, informal, expeditious and continuous method of super- 
vision and control. This has been developed by a vigorous and 
extensive interpretation of Articles 19 and 22 of the Constitution. 
Article rg provides that: 

apart from bringing the Pecommendation before the said competent 
authority or authorities, no fiirtbet obligation shall rest upon the 
Members, except that they shaU report to the Director-General of 
the Intematioual Labour Oflicc, at appropriate intervals as requested 
by the Govemit^ Body, the position of die law and practice in their 
country in regard to the matters dealt with in the Recommendation, 
showing the extent to which effect has been given, or is proposed 
to be given, to the provisions of die Recommendation and such 
modifications of these provisions as it has been found or may be 
found necessary to make in adopting or applying tbem. 

Article 22 stipulates that: 

Each of the Members agrees to nuke an annual report to the Inter- 
national labour Office on the measures which it has ukai to give 
effect to the provisions of Conventions to which it is a party. These 
reports shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulan 
as the Governing Body may request. 

Last year, about 3,000 such reports, including both annual 
reports and special reports, were completed. Questions on each 
Convention are drawn up by the Governing Body and are devised 
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I Ik- reports arc then examined and ana!)'sed by a Committee 
ol I xjHns whuh s\is first set op in 1927. The menibcn of this 
bisily arc usually eminent jurists, nontinatet! by the International 
labour (.Jlftce and chosen by the Covetning Hody. The experts 
then make observations on the reports or requests for further 
mfomuiion and embody their fitidmgt in a report to a Committee 
of the General Conference of the Ofganiration. Tins Committee, 
tnpamte in compoiition, is chosen from the members attending 
tlie Conference and U called ‘the Committee on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations’. This Committee then 
arraigns the representative* of defaulting govemmeno before it 
(in 15^4 sixty-three were summoned) and they arc aiked tojustify 
or explain their conduct. In 1959 this Committee drew up a 
3 ^\ach Lisi for habitual oiTcndets or some panicularly oumgeous 
violation of a Convention. The Committee then reports to the 
Conference itself and the offending state* arc exposed to public 
pressure and shame. 

On the whole this Jptcro has worked reasonably well. It is one 
whicli is now employed by a number of the other SpecialiTcd 
Agcndcs, including WHO and more recently UNESCO. 
About 80 per cent of the questionnaire forms arc returned, 
although of course a number of the returns arc incomplete or 
imprecise or do not give full details concerning practical applica- 
tion, However, the machinery is quite effective and it was noted 
by the Committee that there had bcas seventy alleged violations 
of Conventions by Sutes in 1963, which were rectified by 1964, 
as a result of the obscrv.itions made by the Committee of Experts. 
A number of special Committees haw been csublishcd to deal 
with the enforcement of particularly important or difficult 
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member which the United Nations has expelled therefrom, or 
suspend from the exercise of die rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the organization any member which the United Nations 
has suspended from the exercise of its rights and privileges of 
membership. The amendment also provided for suspension 
from participation in the International Labour Organization 
Conference any Member of the ILO found by the United 
Nations to be flagrantly and persistently pursuing by its legislation 
a declared policy of racial discrimination, such as apartheid. Of 
course, this amendment was directed particularly against South 
Africa, who had already declared her intention to withdraw 
from the Organization. However, imdcr Article i. Paragraph 5, 
of the Organization, withdrawal only becomes effective two 
years after the Director-General has been notified. South Africa 
therefore will continue to be a member of the Organization until 
1966, and even after that date the obligations arising from the 
Conventions she has ratified will still continue. 

Another important example of the impact of the new states on 
the Organization has been in the field of state succession and 
International Labour Conventions. At the first African Regional 
Conference in i960 it was noted with great satisfaction that all 
the African states which had become Members of the ILO since 
1950 had recognized that they were bound by the obligations of 
Conventions, the provision of which had previously been 
declared applicable to their respective territories by the countries 
which were responsible for their administration and international 
relations. The above doctrine was initially formulated in relation 
to Burma in 1937, and since that date every newly independent 
state within the Organization has acknowledged that it succeeded 
to obligations under International Labour Conventions accepted 
on its behalf. As there arc now wdl over 1,000 such conventions, 
it is evident that the influence of the new states in this area has 
been beneficial and has enabled the Organization to preserve the 
integrity of its international network of labour standards. 
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employer viewpoint and a worker viewpoint; instead there is 
now a trend and tendency mote towards the bloc politics of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Secondly, the Director- 
General of the Organization at the 1964 Conference suggested 
that the viability of the whole concept of tripartite representation 
was beginning to break down in the world outside the Organiza- 
tion, particularly in the new states, and that this breakdown must 
have repercussions on and be tcficctcd within the Organization. 
As the Director-General said: 

The pluralistic concept of society - the concept of a variety of 
organizations pursuing their aims within the nation - this concept is 
weak in many parts of the world, weak because old and traditional 
forms of sodety are disintegrating, old social bonds arc weakening, 
and the new groupings of people characteristic of modem societies 
have not yet succeeded m cstabbshing themselves in the allegiance 
of people. And this weakness within the nations makes itself fblt in 
the forums of the ILO. 

Thirdly, a good deal ofthc work and the resources of the O^an- 
ization are now devoted to giving technical assistance snd 
establishing operational pre^rammes for the newly independent 
states. Yet it is precisely these kind of activities which are least 
susceptible to tripartite control. The Governing Body and the 
Conference may formulate the underlying principles to regulate 
such programmes, but they cannot maintain very close control 
over them. 

A fifth, fundamental and most important manner in wluch 
the impact of the new states has impressed itself on the Organiza- 
tion concerns the role of the Organization in providing technical 
assistance. The Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted by the 
Organization in 1944 adverts to the need ‘to promote the econo- 
mic and social advancement of the less developed regions of the 
world’ and the Director-General of the Organization in ipja 
observed that ‘since taking office as Dircctot-Gcncral, I have 
repeatedly laid stress on the importance of a new emphasis in the 
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development of human resources, secondly, the development of 
social institutions and, thirdly, concentration on living and 
working conditions. ILO action in the first field would be 
directed principally at unemployment and underemployment; 
the shortage of trained personnel; high rates of population 
growth; illiteracy and educational systems insufficiently geared to 
economic realities. The second objective required: the growth of 
worken’ and employers* o^anizadons which were genuinely 
representative and independent; ensuring that such representative 
organizations were given die opportunity to play an active and 
constructive part in the society to which they belonged; assisting 
governments in developing administradvc machinery capable of 
dealing with complex problems of labour relations; enhancing the 
status of the worker, ^th within the undertaking and in society 
as a whole; educational action to provide additional training for 
the persons directly involved in labour relations at all levels. 

The above objectives, together with the traditional activity of 
the Organization in endeavouring to improve the living and 
working conditions of workers, seem to have obtained the 
general approval of the Organization and now constitute ffie 
principal aims which the O^anizaiion will pursue, together with 
its activity in the field of international labour standards. 

This change in objectives has brought some change in structure. 
The Labour Office itself has been reorganized and now contains 
a smaller number of larger units. Departments instead of Di'^" 
sions, corresponding to the major emphases in the programme or 
the Organization. Secondly a small programme Committee has 
been established which wiU be served by a research department, 
with the task of reviewing the main needs for ILO action in the 
light of developing social and economic conditions. 

The following tentative conclusions may now be advanced con- 
cerning the process of change in the ILO. 

The real seat of power in the Organization, and the principal 
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organ for initiating change m die structure and practice of the 
Organization, is the Governing Body. As a small, cohesive body, 
meeting regularly, and respontible for drawing up the agenda of 
the Conference, it is able to exercise a substantial measure of 
executive power and control. 

The Conference on the other hand, although it is responsible 
for the final adoption of Conventions, Recommendations and 
Resolutions, and for their enforcement, and for modifications in 
the actual structure of the Oiganization, now consists of 452 
members who only meet for three weeks in the year and most 
of that time is devoted to a discussion of the Report of the 
Director-General. It will be apparent that such an organ is &r 
too cumbersome and amorphous, and its meetings too infrequent, 
to enable it to assume substantial power. Of coune. it is able to 
exercise considerable pressure on the Governing Body and a 
number of the new states have agtut^ on several occasions for 
an increase in the powers of the Conference (where all the new 
states ate represented and command a majoti^) j curtail- 
ment of the powers of the Gove^g Body, wHch « principally 
dominated by the states of chief mdusmal importance. 

The influence of the Director-General and of the secretariat is 
also considerable. The Annual Report of the Diiectot-General 
forms the basis of the discussion of the Conference and b the 
instrument employed to put forward «=^/deas concerning the 
sttuemre acrivitic. of tha Orgamzanon. In .965, fc 
General presented a report of over 200 pages, for dBcK,i„„ 
the Conference, stating that: 

it is intended to be an action 

..detatton of what precise .tself m 

now and in the year, ahead, and what ch»6= need 
in ILO methods and otganmanon to carry out these 
greatest practical effect. 

The secretariat, as a permanent body, responsible f„, , 
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of the preparatory work and administration, assumes the inscrut- 
able but very real and important power of any civil service. 

Much of Ac work of the O^anization is discharged through 
Committees such as the Committee of Experts and the Confer- 
ence Committee on the Applkation of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, Ac Conference Drafmtg Committee, Ae Finance 
Committee, the Regional Committees and Industrial Committees. 
In many cases therefore, the essential decisions have been made 
before the report of the Committee reaches Ae Conference. 

The tripartite character of the Organization, in Ac Governing 
Body, the General Conference and Ac Committees, is an impor- 
tant factor influencing the development and changes in the 
Organization. It ensures that individual workers' and employers’ 
representatives have both a forum to express their views on 
labour problems and the power to adopt instruments which 
governments will be obliged to consider for legislation. 

Of course the principal external factor, responsible for a radical 
transformation of the nature and purpose of the Organization, 
is the admission of the newly independent states. The manner in 
which they have affected Ae form and, more especially, Ae 
function of Ae Otganiration has already been described in detail. 

In conclusion, one may note that the legislative techniques and 
enforcement machinery developed by Ae International Labour 
Organization arc more advanced than in almost any of the other 
Specialized Agencies, and establbh modest but important incur- 
sions on the concept of state sovereignty. 
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9 THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
ly. M. Seammeil 


The IMF is one of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations existing primarily to assist member countries in dealing 
with short-term deficit sin their balances ofpayments. This it may 
doinsevcralways.butmainly byallowingdcfidtcountriestodraw 
for their temporary needs upon the pool of currencies and gold 
contributed by member states, which it administers. Its articles lay 
down conditions and limits for the supply of currencies and for 
ensuring that it holds an adequate amount of each cunency. The 
Fund thus acts as a buffet between dcficiu in the balances of pay- 
ments ofmembersand cheirindividualgold and cunencyreserves. 
Apart from these specific tasks, however, the IMF sunds at the 
cemreofthe system of world payments. The Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, which in July 1944 establbhed the Fund, intended it to be 
the focal point of international co-operation ininicmational finance 
and it established also the general principles for the ordering of 
exchange rates and international payments which wchavecometo 
call ‘the Bretton Woods system’. Thus we must see the Fund not 
only as a functional agency hut in a wider setting as the custodian 
of the principles of international monetary policy. In describing 
the development of its policies we shall consider both these aspects 
of its work and we shall toudh briefly upon the various proposals 
for the reform of the Fund which have recently been made. 

The Fund had its origin in the fimctional co-operation of the war 
years, when the enunaationofthc principles of post-war planning 
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economic co-operation itself for, gloomy though international 
monetary affairs have often been since 1944, they have never 
displayed the naked self-interest or lack of concern for the 
consequences of national action which characterized tltc inter- 
war years. Second, the principle that the responsibility for a 
balance of payments disequilibrium rests equally on surplus and 
deficit countries lus been accepted, by USA benvecn 1945 
195J and by Western Germany during the fifties. Finally, the 
principle that multilateral trade ma.Kimizcs the welfare derived 
from international commerce brought us, albeit belatedly, to a 
world of convertible currencies and freedom from direct control 
in December 1958. At first it seemed as if the establishment of 
these principles was to eclipse in importance the csublbhmcnt of 
the Fund itself which might prove unequal to the task of 
administering them. .Then, at a late hour the Bretton Woods 
system and the Fund had new life breathed into them and faith in 
them was renewed. 

Although the Fund followed closely the principles of the White 
Plan described above it is necessary at this stage to give some 
brief account of its modus opcratidi before going on to assess its 
record. 

The Fund consists of a pool of currencies and of gold con- 
tributed by member states according to 3 quota system - by far 
the largest quotas being those of the United States and Britain.’ 
Upon this currency-pool members have specified drawing rights, 
being pcnmttcd to buy a currency which is, for the time being, 
scarce to them m exchange for their own. The Fund thus acts as 
a buffer between deficits in the balances of payments of members 
and tbeir individual gold and currency reserves. Its articles lay 
down conditions and limits for the supply of currencies, and for 
ensuring that it holds an adequate amount of each currency. The 
pool has been augmented during the eighteen years of the Fund’s 
life, (a) by the addition of new memben’ quotas, (6) by a revision 
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economic co-operation itself for, gloomy though international 
monetary affairs have often been since 1944, foey have never 
displayed the naked self-interest or lack of concern for the 
consequences of national action which charactcriacd the inter- 
war years. Second, the principle that the responsibility for a 
balance of payments disequilibrium rests equally on surplus and 
dcfiat countries has been accepted, by USA between I945 
1953 and by Western Germany during the fifties. Finally, the 
principle that multilateral trade maximiaes the welfare derived 
from international commerce brought us, albeit belatedly, to a 
world of convertible currencies and freedom from direct control 
in December 1958. At first it seemed as if the establishment of 
these prinaples was to eclipse in importance the establishment of 
the Fund itself which might prove unequal to the task of 
administering them. .Then, at a late hour the Bretton Woods 
system and the Fund had new life breathed into them and faith in 
them was renewed. 

Although the Fund followed closely the principles of the White 
Plan described above it is necessary at this stage to give some 
brief account of its tnodus pperandi before going on to assess its 
record. 

The Fund consists of a pool of currencies and of gold con- 
tributed by member states according to a quota system — by far 
the largest quotas being those of the United Stales and Britain.® 
Upon this cuncncy-pool members have specified drawing rights, 
being permitted to buy a currency which is, for the time being, 
scarce to them in exchange for their own. The Fund thus acts as 
a buffer between deficits in the balances of payments of members 
and their individual gold and currency reserves. Its articles lay 
down conditions and limits for the supply of currencies, and for 
ensuring that it holds an adequate amount of each currency. The 
pool has been augmented during tbc eighteen years of the Fund s 
life, (a) by the addition of new monbcis’ quotas, (t) by a revision 
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standard maintained the structure of exchange rates by move- 
ments of gold from country to country, these movements in 
their turn inducing upward or downward movements in the 
cost/price structures of the countries concerned. The process was 
automatic, disequihbrium in the balance of payments setting in 
tram forces which served to correct it. Internal price stability was 
voluntarily sacrificed upon the altar of the fixed exchange rate. 
The Dretton Woods sytem has no such automatic corrective 
measure to restore equilibrium. TIm pursuit by virtually all 
countries of policies aimed at preserving full employment and 
economic growth precludes purposive deflations of the gold 
standard type. Deflation being politically impracticable and 
frequent exchange rate changes being contrary to the Fund 
model there is, under the Bretton Woods system, no real 
machinery of balance of payments adjustment. In default of such 
machinery the total volume of international liquidity (i.e. total 
reserves of gold, intemanonal currencies, accumulation facilities, 
etc.) in general and the Fund’s contribution to it in particular 
becomes of crucial importance. We will recur to this matter when 
we come at a later stage to discuss die plans for reform of the 
Fund. Meanwhile, we must follow the logic of the argument and 
if the Fund system lacks an adjustment mechanism to correct 
balances of payments and take the strain off national reserves can 
the model be altered to provide one? Can wc, in short, circum- 
vent the international liquidity problem? 

An adjustment mechanism can only work via one or other of 
two variables: national price and income levels, or exchange 
rates. If, as seems politicaUy and sooally vital, wc regard the 
otmer as relatively fixed at full employment levels allowing 
only the most minor ‘rolling adjustments’ wc are driven back on 
«changc rate alterations. Is there a case for the Fund to provide 
or either a system of flexible exchange rates between agreed 
upp« and lower limits or more frequent single changes of the 
ixc rates? Much might be said on this: much has already been 
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Fund’s member countries in Ac later forties was one of acute 
external imbalance with an inability to export until reconstruction 
had been achieved and an immediate necessity to import on a large 
scale. In such conditions it would have been folly to have sought 
balance of payments equilibrium by depreciation. What use to 
stimulate demand for exports which did not exist? A very great 
measure of depreciation would have been required to limit 
imports and Ac fillip ^ven to domestic inflation would, in many 
cases, have been great It was far preferable to control imports 
selectively and quantitatively by direct controls and rely on 
foreign credits to meet the deficit of the balance of payments. 
The nature of the controls differed widely. In most European 
countries the necessity to conserve foreign exchange resulted in 
the extension and elaboration of wartime restrictions. In Eastern 
Europe exchange restrictions supplemented direct and compre- 
hensive state intervention Atough sute trading and barter 
arrangements. In Latin America a very high demand for imports 
brought exchange restrictions, maisJy through multiple currency 
rates, in spite of high export earnings. 

By Ae end of the transition period (March 1952} the tide was 
not receding although signs of an casement of the dollar problem 
and a strengthening of Ae West European economies gave more 
strengA to Ae Fund’s arguments. But m fact Ac initiative in this 
field had passed from Ae Fund. The renewed movement towards 
convertibility of sterling known as Ae Collective Approach and 
launched in 1954 was not a Fund initiative but Ae subject of direct 
negotiation between Ac British and American governments; 
while progressive dismantling of direct import controls among 
Ae Western European countries went forward during Ae fifties 
imder Ac stimulus of OEEC. 

During Ae later fifties hopes of general convertibility rose and 
fell wiA Ac fortunes of Ac British balance of payments but in 
the last few days of 1958 sterling and ten other European cuircn- 
cics were able to shed restnedons tvith the effect of securing 
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salaried executive directors, conscious of the scrutiny of their 
embassies around the cornet. Keynes’ conception of a small 
technocracy of central bankers perished. With this unwholesome 
show of force from its largest member the Fund turned to its task. 

In dealmg with the practical activities of the Fund it is con- 
venient to divide these into: 

(i) Its work of assistmg in the establishment of a system of multi- 
lateral payments; 

(ti) Provision of currencies, and 
(lii) Its exchange rate policy. 

We shall deal with these in turn. 

(i) The Fund’s task of re-establishing multilateral trade and of 
ending direct restrictions and discriminatory practices was a two- 
fold one: to induce member nations progressively to remove the 
restrictions on transfer of their currencies and for the protection 
of their balances of payments which were the result of the war 
and its aftermath; and to induce member nations to discard the 
use of direct controls and devices such as multiple currency rates 
in normal usages of intemauonal trade. 

The first of these tasks was a fbrniidable one and early events 
Were inauspicious for the success of the Fund’s policy. Within 
the first six months of the Fund’s operational life (i.c. from 
I March 1947) Britain had, under the impulse of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement, made her attempt to re-establish 
st«ling as a currency convertible for external transactions; had 
faded and by August 1947 had regrouped and re-established the 
formidable protective screen of British exchange control. Of the 
international currencies, only the US dollar remained free of 
restrictions but the scarcity of that currency, resulting from the 
twcrwhelming surplus on Ac US balance of payments, forced all 
me leading trading countries to apply not only controls as 
wtween one another but strong discriminatory controls over 
their trade with the US. The prevailing condition of most of the 
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Table! 

Summary of Fund Transactions i March 1P47 to 
3t October 1964 


Year 

S million 
Total gnss 
drawings 

Ab. oj currencies 
drawn 

I947--49 

777*3 

3 

1950 

0 

- 

1951 

34-6 

2 

1952 

8j'l 

I 

1953 

229-5 

3 

1954 

62-5 

I 

1953 

27*5 

z 

i 93'5 

692-6 

2 

1957 

977*1 

X 

1958 

1 %T 9 

4 

1959 

179*8 

4 

i960 

279*8 

6 

ipdr 

2,478-5 

II 

1962 

583*8 

g 

1963 

333*2 

10 

1964 (to Oct. 31) 

8ii-o 

II 


Source: Intewatioml Finmtial Statislics, 


of chronic doi(ar shortage for tiie European countries. It should 
be remembered, however, that the full brunt of Europe’s demand 
for dollars did not, save for this brief period, fall upon the Fund, 
which was ‘cushioned’ in 1946^7 by the US and Canadian 
loam to Britain and American loaru to other European countries 
and in 1949 by the European Recovery Programme. It is 
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general non-resident convertibility and die way was open for 
multilateral trade for die first time since the Second World War. 
This marked an important turning-point. It meant that the 
Bretton Woods system had weathered the transition phase and 
was now to operate at last in a world approximating to the 
original conception of 1944. This had a double significance: firsdy, 
it came at a time when the IMF was, in other fields of its activity, 
quitting its role of docile detachment, and was thus able to 
advance, as it were, on a broad front; secondly, it brought 
virtually to an end a side of the Fund’s activides which had earned 
it no love and scant respect and it enabled it to become, what 
Keynes had hoped it would become, a predominantly financial 
organizarion. It is too early yet to say whether tliis abandonment 
of control marks a climacteric in the international moncury 
system - a return to the mulrilatcral trade world which had faded 
from view in 1939 - or whether it is a purely temporary experi- 
ment in more liberal trade and payments methods. To a great 
extent the answer to this quesrion lies with the Fund. If it can 
provide over the years an adequate holding of intemadonal 
liquidity, appropriate to current prices and trade volumes, and 
available on reasonable terms to deficit countries, it may serve 
to prevent a condition in which controls and restrictions are 
relaxed when the economic weather is fine and reimposed when 
it is foul or threatening. 

(ii) Table I gives a summarized account of the Fund’s currency 
transactions from the beginning of its operations on i March 
1947 to 31 October 1964. 

The Fund’s currency transaaions fall naturally into three 
phases. The first phase, from the b^inning of operations until 
30 April 1949, was marked by a demand for dollars, then univer- 
sally short. The heaviest dollar sales of this period were in the 
months from 1 July 1947 to 30 April 1948 — the period immedi- 
ately preceding the European Recovery Programme and a time 
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negotiations similar tests ■were to be applied as to requests for 
immediate drawings. The Fund was determined that, at least for 
the transition period, there should be no automatic recourse to 
its resources. 

The Fund’s phase of activity began in 1956 and coincided with 
the arrival of a new Managing Director, Mr Per Jacobsson.** 
It began witli the granting of la^c stand-by facilities to France 
and the UK in December to meet the balance of payments 
difficulties created by tbc Suez escapade and from that time 
onwards a steady flow of transactions has taken place. 1961 
brought the largest volume of transactions in the Fund’s history. 
1959 and i960 were quiet years but this was due primarily to 
greater stability in international finance and not to any tendency 
for die Fund to return to its former policies of reticence. By 1958 
it had become clear that the grosvdi in the Fund’s currency 
transactions was outrunning its resources and that its gold and 
currency holdings required to be expanded. At the annual 
meeting in 1959 it was agreed: (a) that there should be a general 
increase of quotas of so per cent; {f>) that there should be special 
increases for Canada. Federal Germany and Japan because of their 
relatively high economic growth; and (r) that certain countries 
with small quotas should be allowed to increase their quotas by 
more than the general rise of 50 pet cent. These increases more 
than doubled the currencies available for transactions and have 
allowed the more open-handed poIic>’ to continue although 
further increases in quotas are under consideration and the whole 
broad question of the adequacy of international liquidity and the 
Fund’s contribution to it is in the forefront of discussion. 

The years 1956-60 saw new life breathed into the Fund, which 
inaeased not only the volume of its business but its prestige and 
standing as an itttemational organization. It was enabled thus to 
move to a central position in international finance once major 
currencies achieved eonvertibiJity in 1959. The failures and 
fiustraiions of its earlier history were in great part recouped. 
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fortunate that the Fund’s dollar holding was protected in tliis 
way for had demands been continued upon it at the rate of 
$600 million per annum, as from nud-1947 to mid-ip48 Jts 
dollar resources would soon have been exhausted. 

The second phase, from 1949 to l^tc 1956, may be described as 
the ‘phase of stagnation’. During diis period the Fund purposely 
curtailed the use of its resources. It was rccogniacd that during 
the years of post-war reconslniction many claims might be made 
upon the Fund's resources and that the Fund must not become 
the underwriter of relief and rchabiliution, still less of grandiose 
schemes of economic development. On the other hand it was 
realized that total withdrawal from the international monetary 
scene would entail a grave risk that the Fund would be regarded 
as devoid of use or initiative. It was, therefore, seeking a compro- 
mise by regarding applications for assistance on their merits. So 
far as dollars wetc concerned the Fund decided that the European 
Recovery Programme was the appropriate source of relief and 
that countries in receipt of aid from the programme were not 
entitled to apply to it for dollars. 

In 1951 as the end of the stipulated transition period approached 
the Fund became more militant in its efforts to persuade members 
to remove restrictions on trade and payments and it informed its 
members that its resources would in future be available only on 
certain conditions, i.e. that countries should adopt anti-inflation 
programmes and should progressively relax trade restrictions. 
This heavy insistence on ‘conditional’ assistance was resented 
and, since its pohey declarations were contemporary with and 
identical to United States’ demands for anti-inflationary policies, 
it was regarded as further evidence of the Fund’s pro-American 
proclivities. An important innovadon in 1952 was the inaugura- 
tion of ‘stand-by arrangements*. These assured a member of 
drawings upon Fund resources up to specific limits and within 
an agreed period. Such stand-by arrangements were to be 
negotiable between the Fund and individual members but in the 
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must have very wide repercujsions. The events of December 
1964 show how far the governments, the Fund and the central 
bankers are prepared to go to prevent the devaluation of a major 
currency, with the chain reaction which it would invoke. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that we have returned to a gold 
exchange standard under whidi esxhange rate changes, at least 
for certain major countries, are virtually excluded both by the 
Fund and by established financial opinion. 

Some of the above disadvantages of periodic adjustment of 
exchange rates might be avoided by a system under which rates 
of exchange were free to move over an agreed range above and 
below the Fund parity. This would short-circuit the problem of 
negotiating the change of rate with the Fund and would also 
provide the international economy with a mechanism for balance 
of payments adjustment which it at present lacks. It would also 
ease the strain upon intematioiul liquidity. On occasions some 
countries have either experimented'* with it or been poised on 
the brink” of adopting a free rate for their currency but tbe 
balance of opinion, and certainly the Fund, is against it and there 
is little prospect of it being us^ in the foreseeable future.'* 

Two other aspects of the Fund’s exchange rate policy must be 
mentioned very briefly: its efforts, in the early post-war period, 
to get rid of disorderly cross-rates*^ between currencies and its 
unrelenting war on muldple currency rates. Disorderly cross- 
rates occurred frequently during the immediate post-war period 
under exchange control and were used by some countries to 
achieve a concealed devaluation of their currency. Multiple 
currency rates,'® often used by countries imable to institute an 
orderly or systematic exchange control and common for a period 
in Latin America, were the object of relentless Fund opposition. 
Since many schemes of multiple rales were used as protective 
devices for balances of payments, as well as for less worthy ends, 
the Fund had to tread warily, and with discernment. By formu- 
lating certain prinaples whereby countries might progressively 
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rapid, e.g. W. Germany, Italy, Netherlands, France, Canada, 
Sweden and Japan have considerable quota ‘deficiencies’. More- 
over, the quotas of many underdeveloped countries are woefully 
inadequate in view of their import surpluses and development 
programmes. Consciousness of this problem of adjusting quotas 
not only to general Fund needs but to the needs of individual 
countries has produced delicate political problems each time a 
revision of quotas is mooted. Sooner or later selective additions 
to quotas will have to be made. 

The simple intctnational liquidity approach to reform of the 
international monetary system is minimal. A certain quantity of 
international liquidity (i.c. of mcam of external setdement of 
which gold, internationally accepted currencies and drawing 
rights on international organizations are the main items) is 
clearly needed to clear final deficits in balances of payments. It 
is generally taken that the greater the volume of international 
trade the greater the volume of international liquidity requited 
for final clearing of balances. This is not entirely true for it is the 
size of disequilibrium in balances of payments and not the 
volume of trade which really determines the demand for liquidity. 
A glance at Table II will show that the ratio of total international 
liquidity to total world trade has differed widely over time and 
that in periods of stability in international finance it has fallen 
to very low levels. In gold standard days when the onus was on 
individual countries to adjust balance of payments disequilibrium 
by domestic monetary pohey a very low level of total gold 
holdmgs appears to have been sufficient. 

In face, however, it is misleading to make time comparisons 
of the international liquidity ratio in this way. The high ratio of 
1938 had to face huge potential demands in a world in which 
there was, as yet, little tradition of international economic co- 
operation. The relatively high ratio of 1948 did not prevent the 
American inventory recession of die following year from forcing 
a round of currency devaluations. Moreover, the fact that since 
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at the same time machinery existed whereby the volume of 
international liquidity could be expanded quickly if need be. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a number of plans to reform the 
international monetary systena and to incorporate both of these 
desirable features have been put forward in recent years - the 
TrifTm Plan of 1958 with various qualifiations of later date, the 
Bernstein Plan of the same year, the Franks Plan, the Stamp 
Plan and others.** All of these plans have been discussed exhaus- 
tively elsewhere and no useful purpose would be served by 
continuing the discussion here. It might, however, be profitable 
to consider briefly certain features which most of the plans have 
in common. 

Firstly, the utility and sunding of the Fund arc rccogniaed in 
that the arrangements advocated arc adjustments or additions to 
the Fund’s powers and functions. It b regarded as the established 
veliicle of international monetary co-operarion and a natural 
starting point for further development. 

Secondly, it has been suggested that the Fund should become 
the central repository of national gold and currency reserves. 
This would have the effect of placing with the Fund balances 
whose transfer would be the vehicle of final settlement and 
imparting to the Fund the role of an international central bank. 

Thirdly, several of the plans seek to develop international 
monetary arrangements in the direction which domestic money 
has gone long since by adding to the cxbting stock by credit 
creation. At present international liquidity consists virtually of 
tljc aggregate cash holdings, viz. gold and intentationally accepted 
currencies, of all countries and of the Fund. This is of course 
augmented by a large volume of international trade credit but 
this is a variable, its amount or namre cannot be anticipated 
accurately and it is not regarded as part of international liquidity 
proper. The essence of international liquidity is that its accepta- 
bility, quantity and nature arc precisely known in advance. It is 
therefore limited at present to known cash assets of countries. It is 
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arrived Managing Director, Per Jacobsson; while its views on 
the recently posed questions of intenutiona! liquidity and its own 
reform are the creature of its own staff and their view of the 
path it must follow for its own survival. The position ofindepen- 
dent experts is now different: at the Fund’s birth they were 
inside, with full knowledge and the blessing of authority; now 
they are outside aiming their broadsides at a deeply entrenched, 
numerous and well-equipped force. It is possible that by weight of 
logic they will force a parley and exact terms: it is unlikely they 
svill carry the day. 

Then there is a majestic third force - which has come to power 
and influence in recent years. The central bankers, in disorganized 
retreat in 1944, still smarting from the defeats of the thirties, 
from which in the popoiar view they gained no credit, are back 
in favour. The old cry of gold standard days, 'central bank co- 
operation’, has been raised again and has rallied several con- 
itnictive actions in recent months. The new movement of central 
bank co-operation has shown results. The Basle Agreement, and 
the organized support for sterling in December 1964 have given 
new and great power to groups which in the Fund’s earlier days 
were in eclipse. These will have their say in the Fund’s future. It 
is unlikely, on the whole, that they tvill be on the side of the 
independent critics. 

Second of the forces moulding the Fund has been the balance 
of forces within itself. In tiie period from 1947 to 1955 the 
dominance of the United States with its large voting power made 
the Fund a vehicle for the furtherance of American foreign 
economic policy. Throughout the period of the dollar problem 
(i.c. up to about 1954) die US was able through the Fund to press 
upon the dollar-hungry nations of Western Europe the policies 
by which, in the American wew, they could move towards 
balance of payments equilibrium. It could also further through 
the Fund the general principle of multilateral trade, upon svhich 
it believed expanding international trade should be built. The 
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was born of a marriage of British and American ideas on inter- 
national finance. It was whipped by critics too numerous to 
mention during its years of inactivity, and when, in later yean, 
Its active use demonstrated its inadequacies new architects came 
forward to plan its extension and adaptation. Of the outside 
economists who liave influenced tlie Fund the list is long : KejTics, 
White, D. H. Robertson, J. H. Williams, Mossd and Beyen at its 
inception; Mikcscll, Samuclson and Lloyd Metzler, in the years 
wliich followed; Robert Triflin whose plan of 1958 was the first 
of a scries; and, from first to last, E. M. Bernstein who, from his 
work at Bretton Woods itself on the technical clauses of the 
agreement to his plan of i960 for international liquidit>*,has been 
the Fund’s most discerning and constructive cridc. 

It is ineviuble that in a field so technical and intriate as that in 
which the Fund operates the expert and technician should find 
themselves welcome and their opinions be attended to. Whether 
their advice is followed is. however, quite another matter. In 
the past the technicians have been indispensable; that is not to say 
they have been formative. In the great dedsions which have 
moulded the Fund only one has been determined by the tech- 
nicians. This was the decision to bring it into being. Without 
the assurances of Keynes, White and othco that failure to meet 
the international currency problems of tbc post-war world would 
create monetary chaos and wonc, and without a blueprint for 
the Fund, it would never have come into being. 

From there onwards the experts have had to content themselves 
svith being listened to. The more technical and, it would be 
argued by most economists, the more ingenious and far-seeing of 
the base plans was set aside in the interests of political expediency. 
The Critics’ calls for action on exchange rate policy and Fund 
action in the days of the dollar problem were ignored as the Fund 
itself gained strength, establish^ its own views and reacted to the 
internal political pulls of its members. The decision to carry it into 
the arena m 1956 after its years of retirement was that of its newly 
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of tKe United States. Tiic fact Aat the General had switched his 
vendetta with Washington to the currency field, imperilled the 
dispassionate consideration of die reform of the world monetary 
system. These events arc still in process and the other group within 
the Fund, the underdeveloped countries, look on and cannot, let 
us admit, be inspired by what they see. A line-up more involved, 
more politically motivated and, in its potential effects, more 
dangerous than any the Fund has yet seen presents itself 

In spite of this there are grounds for optimism in the present 
position. Firstly, the Fund is firmly established and recognized as 
the venue through which international monetary refonn must 
be made to work. Secondly, even the most conservative element 
in. international finance, the central bankers, are now admitting 
that the gold exchange standard in its present form is unstable, 
outmoded and ripe for replacement. Thirdly, belief in national 
monetary sovereignty is (save in the Elys^e) dying. The situation 
is one in which rapid progress towards a new international 
currency system is possible. And finally, if in this discussion an 
embattled France stands, with her High Constable, athwart the 
path of progress some consolation may be drawn from the fact 
that in few things so much as in international currency is it 
possible to stand alone. The French demand for a revived gold 
standard is such as to send all sorts of former antagonists scuttling 
to close their ranks against it. This sudden tactical intervention 
does not alter the long-term problem of developing a new 
international payments system around the Fund. 

When Keynes spoke at the inaugural meeting of the Fund 
at Savannah in ip46 he spoke of the evil which would result if 
‘the Bretton Woods twins’ should grow up politicians. Five years 
later it seemed as if his fears had Bcct justified. Now as the twins 
approach maturity it seems that one has found its metier as a 
banker, shrewd and appropriately parsimonious; the other, after 
a brief and unfortunate excutrion into the political field, is 
settling down to professional life as an economist. 
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extinction in the early fifties of the American external surplus and 
its conversion in the later decade to a deficit, together with the 
establishment after 1959 of multilateral trade, fundamentally 
changed the American position in the Fund. While still active 
and sincere in its belief in Fund principles the U S allowed Fund 
policies in the later fifties to evolve under the aegis of the Fund 
staff. As the nation with the largest voting power it saw itself not 
as the main formative force in Fund policies and opinions but as 
primus inter paries with other members. 

Attitudes of other leaduig nations towards the Fund also 
changed. In particular Britain and the Western Europeans who 
in the period of stagnation had virtually ‘written off’ ihc Fund as 
monbimd and ineffectual came in the later fifties to see its worth 
and thus to court its favour. The need for a ‘Fund policy’ was 
tacitly acknowledged by the major members and by the early 
sixties the main outlines of such policies were discernible. As 
the international monetary debate on international liquidity and 
the Fund’s contribution to it developed the grouping became 
clearer. For Britain, with her shaky balance of payments and the 
task of funning an mtemational currency with a banking system 
inadequately supplied with reserves and liberally encumbered 
with quick liabilities, the task of expanding international liquidity 
through a reformed Fund was attractive and towards this end 
Britain was a prime mover. The US was slow to be converted 
but by 1964 its conversion was complete. Left to themselves it is 
probable that the U S and Britain would, once they had reconciled 
their own differences, which were of emphasis rather than 
principle, have led the mote monetarily conservative countries 
(France, Holland, Germany, Belgium), who had stressed the need 
for strict balance of payments disciplines, towards a compromise 
settlement. Two things prevented this: the sharp sterling crisis of 
November 1964 in which the main international currency was 
wellnigh drained of reserves, and the emergence of France, led 
by General de Gaulle, as monetary antagonist, on a broad front, 
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cime to the Fund after years of experience as economic adviser to the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

15. Cf. Scammeli, op. cit., pp. 9^106. 

16. Canada allowed her exchange rate to go unsupported from September 
1950 to May ig62. 

ry. Britain seriously considered allowing die stcrlmg race to float in 1952. 
For an interesting account of Operatioa Robot under which this was to be 
done see ‘The Treasury Under the Tories, 1951-64’, Samuel Brittan, London, 
1964. 

18. This is difficult to foretdl. Free rates, hke beards, go in and out of fashion. 
By 1970 they may be ‘m’; at |ffescnt they are very much 'out*. 

19. For example in 1948 when the Ftcndi devaluation had the effect of 
poducing disoraetly crots-rates. 

so. Miiluple currency rates may be used to curtail luxury imports. R>r 
example a govemiaent may decree that foreign currency to import necessities 
may be purchased at a low offiaal cate, and cunency to import luxuries must 
be purchased in a free market at a high rate. Even Briiam had two currency 
rates for a time in the ilfries; the oflicuirate of $2-89«: £i within the exchange 
control and the free rare in certain centres su^ as Zurich and Xew York in 
which sterling was generally at a slight discount. 

at. Whether due to a volume inacasc, a price increate, or both, 

aa. The word ‘excess’ here is ambiguous. Clearly the British quota is not 
excessive relative to British balance of paymmes difficulnes; that of the US 
is excessive since the US has very adequate national reserves and it is a matter 
of policy nor to use Fund resources. 

3j. The original sources for diese various intemadona] currency plans arc 
as follows: 

Tnffin PlaniBanra Naziotuile Jet Latvro, Qaarterly Review, March and June 

1958. 

GtfW enJ the DetUr Crhii, Yak U.P., 196a 

Stamp Plan: ‘The Fund and tbc Future', Lloyd’s Bank Revreu', October 1958. 

Franks Plan; LJayd’s Bank Annual Statement, 1958. 

Bernstein Plan: Intematlma! ^eett of US gnomic Pbticy, Study Paper, 
No. 16. January i960, presented to Jwt Committee of US Congress. 

T. Balogh: ‘International Reserves aind liquidity’. Economic Journal, June 
i960. 

Alan Day; Evidence to Radcbfle CJoinnuttec, Minutes of Evidence, Ques- 
tions 9891-9977- 
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TEXT REFERENCES 

1. Agteement between the United Suies and the United Kingdom, 
23 February 1942. Article Vn, Cmd. 639*. 

2. Fot an excellent account of die negotiatioti* which resulted from the 

general directive of Article VIl see R. N. Gardner, Dollar Diplomary, 

Oxford, 1936. 

3. Proposal for an Inlemational CJeatirtg Union, Cmd. 6437 of 1943. 

4. A United States Proposal for a United and Associated Nations Slahllisation 
Fund. US Treasury, 7 April 1943. Reprinted and republished in 1943 hy 
HMSO. 

3. An exallent critical account of the Keynes Plan is to be found in 

S. Horie, The /nlematiefifl/ Afonetiny Fund, London, 1964, pp. 62-78. 

6 . Cf, S. Horie, op. at., pp. 44-32. 

7. Cmd. 6319 of 1944- 

8. United Nations Sionetary and Finaneiat Conference, Final Act, Cmd. 634^ 
of 1944. 

9. The US quota in the Fund as a pereentage of total quotas is almost 
double its percentage of world trade. 

10. The Pans Club’ consists of Belgium. Bntain, Canada, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Swiaetland, the Netherlands and USA. 

11. Tlus original conception has been considerably modified by the passage 
of tune. 

12. A very large Lterature has reviewed the case for free rates. Sec the 
following as specially germane to the problem discussed in the text. F. A. Lutz, 
The case for flexible exchange rates', Banca Nazionale del Lavora, Quarterly 
Review, December 1934: W. M. ScanuncU. 'What sort of exchange rates? . 
Jl'fjfmifiitrrBjnfe Rrvirw, August 1934; SirD. MacDougiU, 'Flexible exchange 
rates, H'estminster Bank Review, August 1934; J. E. Meade, 'The case for 
variable exchange rites’, The Three Banks Revtrio. No. 27, September I95J5 
W. M. Scammell, /rt»rm<ai<jn4/ Monetary Polwy, Second Edition 1961, pp- 
9J-99 and 198-204. 

13. The Anglo-Atnencan Loan Agreement was not yet through Congress 
and Keynes hesitated to press the Americans too hard at Savannah lest he pot 
it in jeopardy. Moreover, several other nations at Savannah which might have 
lupportM Bntam were at this rime ap]dicanti to the US for recovery loans. 

14- Jacobsson was just the sort of moneury technician of whom Keynes 
would have approved. He had great cxpcnisc in international finance and 
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point of policy not to go to the New York market for any fresh 
funds* - the object being to avoid any possible embarrassment 
to the American balance of payments. But even before this, the 
available evidence showed that a large proportion of capital 
subscribed to dollar loans issued by the Bank in the United States 
actually came from European investors. 

The Bank’s notions of the purpose of its loans have, since its 
foundation, also undergone some interesting changes. In its early 
days it was firm doctrine that the only kind of project which the 
Bank would even look at was a specific piece of fixed capital 
investment showing a measurable rate of return. Furthermore, it 
believed that there were certain types of projects which were 
appropriate for loans to governments or publicly owned corpora- 
tions, and other projects svhich svcrc clearly nor. The Bank was 
especially loth to put up any money to develop a nationalized 
manufacturing industry. Manufacturing was deemed to be a 
proper task for private enterprise. Thus it was characteristic that 
the finance which jt provided for the expansion of the Indian 
steel industry, amounting in all to the considerable sum of $158 
million, went exclusively to two private firms, the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and Tata, while the nationalized sector of the 
industry, which the Indian planners had cast for the leading role 
in the enlargement of the country’s steel capacity, received 
nothing. The Indian government was in practice faced with the 
alternative of providing its guarantee for the loans made by these 
private sector firms - a guarantee which the Bank needs before it 
is able to lend money to a private finn - or going without any 
World Bank money at all for the steel industry. 

Naturally, such a policy as this placed severe limits on World 
Bank lending for the expansion of manufacturing industry in the 
underdeveloped world. For in very many countries governments 
have decided, cither on political grounds or simply because private 
capital and business management is deemed to be inadequate for 
the purpose, to take over the ownership of large-scale enterprise 
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hazardous. The Bank’s first Sjoo million of business were humed 
loans for European reconstruction, handed over to the borrower 
without any serious vetting of either of the particular purposes 
for which the money was required or of the borrower s likely 
capacity to repay his debt. Once die Marshall Plan was in opera- 
tion, the Bank was able to avoid further involvement in trans- 
actions of this kind. But its main shareholders, outside the 
United States, were very slow to provide it with the where- 
withal for extending its operations. Its ability to finance develop- 
ment depended almost entirely on its standing in Wall Street as 
a sound and conservative lender. As late as 1954 the Bank had 
at its disposal for lending less than $150 million of non-US 
currencies out of the subscriptions due to it from member 
countries.* Meanwhile it relied largely on the American govern- 
ment’s paid-up subscription (S635 million) and the capital put up 
by American private investors (some S500 million at this stage) 
to stay in business. 

The change in subsequent yean was gradual: it took some time 
before European governments regain^ sufficient confidence in 
their balance of payments not only to make their official subscrip- 
tions freely available for World Bank loans but also to allow the 
Bank to raise money from private investors in their capital 
markets. In the mid-ipjos many of the West European countries 
still saw themselves essentially as borrowers of international 
capital, rather than as lenders. Indeed, at this time the Bank was 
still finding a lot of customers for its loans in Europe. Over the 
first decade of its operations 36 pet cent of all its loans went to 
European countries, compared with 29 per cent to Asia and Africa 
combined. By now the European figure has come down to 
20 per cent and the combined total for Asia and Africa has risen 
to 30 per cent.* At the same time the balance of bank borrowing 
between the United States and Europe has been reversed; today 
the European countries provide most of the new money used in 
World Bank lending. Indeed the Bank has since 1963 made it a 
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merely the infrastructure for o&er people’s investment, and 
staked a claim for a more actiTe role in setting the direction of 
development itself. 

It could be argued that the wonder is not that there was a change 
of policy in the early 1960$, but that it took so long before the 
old r%ime was shaken. There is something in this. In fact, the 
aggressively conventional banker’s attitude was sustained for so 
long largely as a result of the personal predilections of Mr 
Eugene Black, the President from 1949 until 1963. He had been 
very successful in building up the borrowing power of the Bank 
during the ipios; indeed, by the end of the decade he had made it 
so popular with investors that it commanded far more money 
than it could lend, on commercial terms, to the underdeveloped 
world. And he not only established the Bank as an attractive 
investment proposition but abo managed gradually to create a 
relationship of trust with a body of clients unfamiliar with inter- 
national banking - the governments of the newly independent 
undecdcveloped countries. But Black’s very success then became 
an impediment to further progress. He continued to take the 
line that if the Bank was to perform its task of providing a 
channel for private investment funds into the underdeveloped 
world, it must hold fast to the stringent lending rules which it 
had initially set itself. There was no one to say no to him. In the 
context of the history of modem international institutions, the 
incident serves to illustrate die extent to which the accidents of 
personality in the official at the bead may determine policy. That 
it was a matter of personal dominance in the Bank is indicated by 
the speed and ease with wbidi new policies were introduced 
from 1963 onwards, after Black had retired. The change could 
not have been compassed so rapidly, if the senior staff of the 
Bank had not thought out a large part of the new programme well 
in advance. 

That is not to say that they had fixed on particular measures, 
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in new industries. Moreover die Bank’s prejudice against 
nationalized undertakings w& not reserved solely for manufac- 
turing industry ; it extended to die state, acting as a financial inter- 
mediary in an industrial investment bank. There were, of course, 
and still are, good reasons for trying to guard against the employ- 
ment of such investment funds for political purposes. But in Latin 
America, for example, there are several countries in which there 
is no alternative to a public investment bank. Unless the political 
risk is accepted, this particular method of financing industrial 
investment, by harnessing international money to local business 
initiative, has to be forgone. 

The same general point applies even more powerfully to agri- 
cultural investment. In its early years the Bank provided small 
sums of money to help in launching agricultural credit institu- 
tions; but it was not prepared to accept either the increased risks 
or the need for the detailed supervision of its loans, which would 
inevitably accompany any major expansion of its activities in the 
field of agriculture. The result of these inhibitions was that 
the World Bank’s lending to underdeveloped countries until the 
early 1960s was almost entirely confined to individual large-scale 
projects in the sphere of transport, electric power and other public 
utilities. Mr George Woods, who was appointed president of 
the Bank in 1963, made it clear almost at once that he intended 
to break out of this restrictive framework. In his first address to 
the annual meeting of the governors of the Bank in September 
1963* he said: 

The time has come when die Bank will have to add new dimensions 
to both its lendmg and technical assistance activities. Wc will have 
to be prepared, on the one hand, to give more help earlier in the 
development process and, tin the other, to follow development 
into its more advanced stages and to use new techniques for that 
purpose. 

The Bank thus asserted its right to go beyond the task of providing 
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very large sum of money -witfi which it had initially been 
endowed.** Unlike the World Bank, it could neither rely on the 
repayment of earlier loans to replenish its funds — since it normally 
makes fifty-year loans, interest free, with a ten-year period of 
grace - nor could it attract money from private investors. When 
Ida's funds were almost exhausted in I04. the donor countries 
agreed to give it a fresh subvention designed to support a higher 
rate of lending ($250 million per annum) for another three years; 
and the World Bank’s S50 million annual contribution has now 
been added to this. No formal promise was made that it would 
henceforth be a regular annual subscription; but that was clearly 
understood to be the Bank's intention, so long as its profits 
remained adequate. 

Thus the Bank deliberately broke with the convention that it 
employs its money only in strictly ‘bankable’ projects. This was 
in fact a conveoient and philanthropic method of giving away 
part of the annual addition to the Bank’s reserve, which was 
becoming scandalously large.’ Formally, however, the act of 
generosity svas covered by the fiction that the $jo million svas 
the equivalent of the dividend payable to the shareholders of the 
Bank, i.e. the countries which had put up its funds, and that this 
dividend was being transferred, instead, to IDA. Under the 
Black regime, the greatest cate was taken to avoid any taint to 
the Bank’s strictly commercial operation that might come from 
contact with the ‘soft loan activities of IDA. There is evidently 
no longer the same anxiety on diis score. Instead, the Bank’s own 
approach appears to have acquired some of the ‘softness’ charac- 
teristic of IDA. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that this would happen once the 
Bank’s staff began seriously to explore die extensive twilight area 
which exists between the strict commercial loan to an under- 
developed country and the straight gift. Once policy frees itself 
from the orthodoxies of banking doctrine on the one hand and 
from the conventions of the giveaway on the other, the range of 
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and were merely waiting for the opportunity to drop diem into 
their appropriate slots. The personal contribution of Woods, the 
new President, was, once again, decisive. But he moved into an 
organization where many of the ideas which were eventually 
embodied in his new policies were already familiar. A visitor 
from outside can often detect the mood in such eases more 
readily than an insider. I was left in no doubt that by tlie early 
1960s the Bank was ready for a change. 

Some of this indeed emerges from the official report of the 
Bank for the year 1963-64, the first full year during which Woods 
was in charge. It had been, he said, ‘an introspective y'car . He 
struck the same note when he addressed the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development in March 1964, telling 
the delegates that the Bank had ‘embarked on a programme of 
critical self-analysis’. Here again it is worth noting that the Bank 
is unusual among international institutions of the United Nations 
family in being confident enough to refer openly to its own sense 
of inadequacy. There is no doubt that the feeling was genuine. 
It was reflected most clearly m the decision about the employment 
of the Bank’s profits in 1^4. This was a dramatic reversal of its 
previous, rather tight-fisted Wall Street posture. The Bank had 
been especially proud of its big reserve of accumulated profits, to 
which it added generously each year. The existence of this fund 
enhanced its standing among investors. But among non-investors, 
the accumulation of this great wealth by an international institu- 
tion which seemed to find difficulty in deploying the money 
already at its disposal in die service of the underdeveloped world 
had begun to cause resentment. 

The 1964 decision was to hand over S50 million of die annual 
profit, equal to nearly 40 per cent of the total, to the Bank’s poor 
relation, the Intemarional Development Association. IDA, which 
was set up in i960 specifically in order to provide loans on easy 
ter^ to countries which could not meet the Bank’s strict criterion 
of creditworthiness’, fairly quickly ran through most of the not 
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it is in fact making a capi^l investment; but at the moment when 
it buys the extra raw materials, tlie transaction is indistinguishable 
from any odier current expense;- 

Admittedly the Indian credit was financed by IDA, not by 
the World Bank itself. But since it was laid down as a matter of 
Bank doctrine, when IDA was founded, that its loans should in 
the main be of dte same type as those financed by the Bank itself,'® 
the Indian loan may be regarded as a significant precedent. The 
other end of Woods's policy, ‘to give more help earlier in 
the development process’, has emerged most clearly so far in the 
search by the Bank for education projects in which to invest its 
money. Again, IDA has made the tunning; but the 1963-64 
annual report announced that ‘the Bank ^so is prepared, in 
appropriate circumstances, to enter the field (of education).*' 
Perhaps even more remarkable, in view of the World Bank's past 
attitude towards the other Spcaalized Agencies of the United 
Nations, it has embarked on a joint project with UNESCO to 
identify particular schemes of secondary and technical education 
in the underdeveloped countries which promise to further 
economic development. 

A comparable arrangement was made with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations in 1964. The Bank 
is keenly aware of the inadequacy of its contribution in the field 
of agrii^ture - leaving aside the big water and flood control 
projects, its investment in other forms of agricultural develop- 
ment have to date absorbed less than 3 per cent of its loans - and 
is looking for ways in which it can improve its performance. 
The stated intention of the Bank, moreover, is to administer any 
projects for agricultural investment which may emerge from this 
new venmre in parmership with the FAO. In the 1950s, when 
one visited the World Bank headquarters on H Street in Wash- 
ington, one had the impression that they regarded the people in 
the big UN building up in New York, and even more so those 
scattered about in the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 
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possible variations is very wide. Tlicy have only recently begun to 
be discovered. By 1964, when IDA’s capital was enlarged, the 
annual total of its new loan commitments came to about half as 
much as the World Bank’s lending to underdeveloped countries - 
S283 million against S388 million.* The actual disbunements of 
money by the IDA on the credits granted were at this stage still 
small by comparison with the Bank. But the proportion was 
bound to grow. The spending of monc}' on the typical develop- 
ment project builds up only gradually; and the Bank having been 
in business very much longer had many more projects which 
had reached the heavy spending stage. The flow of IDA money 
into development schemes did not begin in earnest until l963-^4- 
By the middle of 1964 its loans had reached a total of $ 77 ^ 
million, of which it had disbursed only S193 million. In addition 
to the amount already in the pipeline, money for new lending 
by IDA will be coming fotw’ard at a rate of some S300 nuUion 
a year during the period 1964-67.* 

Perhaps the most radical expression so far of Mr Woods s 
declared policy of taking ’development into its more advanced 
stages’ is the long-term credit to India in 1964 for the purchase 
of industrial materials and components abroad for a variety of 
engineering industries. This was for all practical purposes indi^ 
tingiushable from a general loan to help pay for a part of India s 
normal import bill. The S90 million made available did not 
finance any new fixed capital investment. In fact the money did 
something much more useful. It allowed Indian industry to make 
full use of existing manufacturing capacity, which would other- 
wise have been underemployed because of a shortage of imported 
materials and spare parts. But in order to do so a major doctrinal 
barrier between the principles of orthodox bank lending and 
common sense had to be surmounted. All tlic Bank’s policies up 
to this point had been founded on the sharpest possible distinction 
between ‘capital’ and ‘current’ costs. Of course the distinction is 
in practice fat from precise. When a factory increases its stocks, 
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which were not properly bankable, because the client’s credit was 
inadequate to support them - thus leaving the World Bank itself 
in a better position to insist on the full commercial treatment for 
its otvn loans. Black’s instincts were by no means favourable to 
the IDA principle, when it was first suggested in the late 1950s. 
In the end it was accepted chiefly as a means of helping to secure 
the continuance of the Bank’s own commercial lending opera- 
tions. But Black wanted it to be small, and he tried to ensure that 
it would not strike out on any initiatives of its own by insisting 
that it should be run entirely by the Bank’s staff! Now it is 
growing rather big, in relation to the Bank's own lending to the 
underdeveloped world; and more important, the management of 
the Bank appears to have been infected by IDA’s spirit. 

Having pressed the donor countries to be more generous in 
their lending terms, so that die credit of the underdeveloped 
countries would not be destroyed by an excessive burden of debt- 
servicing commitments, the Bank itself decided in 1964 that it 
would be right to set an example of making longer loans and 
allowing more generous periods of grace, in order 'to lighten 
the service burden where this is appropriate to the project and to 
the debt position of the country’.” Presumably what is meant by 
the latter condition is that countries which have already borrowed 
up to, or almost up to, the hilt will have a claim for special treat- 
ment. A policy of prizes for the »f«-credirworthy is a novel 
doctrine for the BanL So is the recent ruling which makes some 
of the better off of the Bank’s clients - the countries, like Japan 
and Australia, whose business is especially valuable and easy to 
handle - pay a higher rate of interest (at present percent) than 
the poorer and less creditworthy countries (who are now being 
charged per cent). This two-tier system of lending, working 
on a principle which is the predse opposite of that which would 
be adopted by a normal hanker, is justified on the ground that 
the countries whose credit is good could after all go and borrow 
the money that they need in the ordinary international capital 
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in remote European cities, as a volatile, spendthrift and not wholly 
trustworthy bunch. The altitude was unfortunate because several 
of the UN agencies would, in die course of their technical 
assistance work in the underdevdoped countries, have been able 
to bring forward the very investment projects for which the 
Bank was looking. This svas indeed the purpose which the UN 
Special Fund deliberately set itself to fulfil when it got into its 
stride in the early rgtfos. The ingenious method used by Mr Paid 
Hoffman, the first managing director of the UN Special Fund, 
to bring the point home to the World Bank was to employ it as 
the Fund’s paid agent in conducting certain technical aid projects 
for which the Bank had particular expertise. The Bank for these 
purposes was treated on the same footing as any one of the other 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, The difference was 
that having become interested in the technical work of one of 
the Fund’s ’pre-investment’ schemes, it would be in a posirion to 
take matters further and put up die money for a full-blotvn 
investment project, if the preliminary studies looked promising. 
It would, in fact, in the successful eases, be preparing the blue- 
prints for its own ultimate use. 

That is what has now happened in a number of instances. The 
Bank’s mote recent employment of the FAO and UNESCO 
to act in the role of comuJeants and joint managers on certain 
investment projects is a logical extension of the ‘pre-investment’ 
work of the UN Special Fund. There is no doubt that the whole 
complex of UN institutions in the field of economic develop- 
ment Tvill be greatly strengthened once the Bank is established in 
an integral relationship with the rest of the group. 

Meanwhile the balance of effort within the World Bank 
family of institutions (which includes the International Finance 
Corporation as well as the IDA) has undergone a significant 
change. Originally when Black agreed to the cstabhshment of 
IDA, the intention was that it should act as an auxiliary mechan- 
ism in the World Bank system, draining off those transactions 
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market. If they have the advantage of using the World Bank, they 
ought to pay something to sub^ize loans to other countries 
which arc in no position to borrow on commercial terms. 

Some of the forces responnble for the changes in the World 
Bank’s approach to its task arc obvious and penonal. Others are 
more deeply embedded in a historical process. Eugene Black 
belonged to the fint phase of die evolution of post-war policies 
towards the underdeveloped world, which lasted until the cn 
of the 1950s. He played a la^c and creative part in establishing 
international development lending as a respectable form of finance 
for investors and as politically acceptable to the borrowers. But 
at the time when the World Bank established its own set of 
working procedures there was hardly any systematic information 
about the new economic problems of contemporary under- 
developed socieites. The phenomenon of the population explosion 
and its decisive consequences for the living standards of these 
societies were only begmning to be recognized. The model 
which the Bank used to guide its own thinking was an older one; 
it was essentially that of the growth of Western capitalism, with 
perhaps a httle extra room for the odd bit of public enterprise. 
Until the Second Indian Five-Year Plan (1956-61) there was 
virtually no ‘talk back* from the underdeveloped world. The 
Indian case was indeed the first serious effort to plan long-term 
economic growth in an underdeveloped country; and the 
experience soon began to show how little the process was really 
understood. 

The World Bank’s ethos was deeply affected by its involvement 
in the Indian experiment. The process was gradual; but by the 
late 1950s India had become much the biggest borrower of the 
Bank’s funds, and the Bank’s thinking about the proper relation- 
ship between a rich international institution and a very poor 
client, which was unlikely to he solvent for many years to come, 
had to be sorted out afresh &om riiis base. The Bank then found 
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10. See 'Report of the Executive Directors on the Articles of Agceement of 
the Intemarionil Development Association’, IBRD, 26 January 1960 (para. 
14). Hie only exceptions envisaged at this stage were certain public uounes, 
‘water supply, satiiation, pilot housing and dse like’, which were to be eligible 
for IDA financing even though they were not ‘revenue-producing or directly 
productive’ as "World Bank loans arc supposed to be. 

11. Op. dn, p. 8. 

12. SeeA.Shonfiel(l, 7 hea 4 /CedbMi fVtnU Poverty, London, ipdo. Chapter 10, 
foe an account of the World Bank’s rctations with IDA at tliB time. 

13. Annual Report, p. 8. 

14. See The Rfew^fTnenewf Jlesoiircei toIessDei’rfopedCpunfnes, 

OECD, Paris, 1964. Table V-5. 
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very modest share of the total volume of development aid. The 
latest comprehensive calculation by the OECD of the flow o 
capital to the underdeveloped countries shows that this group of 
institutions provided a net amount of $310 million {net of capiu 
repayments and subscriptions by these countries to the World 
Bank) in 1963, out of a total of $9,280 million.** The size of tms 
contribution will certainly increase during the years immediately 
ahead, as the IDA credits already arranged become effective. 
But it is also clear that the Bank will have to go on experimenting 
vigorously with new forms of development lending, if it b to 
have a substantial impact on the needs of the underdeveloped 
world during the 1970s and beyond. 


TEXT REFERENCES 

1, The record for any IBRD loan to date is a total of thirty-five ye«ifcr 

repayment, including an eight-year initial period of grace during which no 
capital payment! have to be made. 

a. 18 per cent of each country’s original subsaipdon was in its own et^ 
rency, and 2 pet cent in gold ot dollars. The remaining 80 pet cent was “t 
form of a guarantee to the Bank. When the Bank's capiul was doubled m 
1959. the increaie was financed entuely by raismg member country $ 
scripnons in the form of guarantees to tnc tune of some $10,000 million. The 
latter now account for 90 per cent of the subscribed capicaL 
3. Mid-1964 figures. 


4- Sec IBRD Report, 1963-<S4. 

j. World Bank press release. JO Septemher 1963. 

6. Some $700 million in con ver t ible currencies. 

7. The total reserve at the end of 1964 amounted to $894 million. 

8. Annual Report, 1963-64, p, 6. The figure for the World Bank excludes 
loans made during the year to Japan, New Zealand and other developed 
counenes in Western Europe. 

9- Including a $jo imllion amittal transfer &om the World Bank profits, 
following the 1963-64 ptecedent. 
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International experience has followed a similar, if somewhat 
more leisurely, pattern. The fint expression of the concern of 
the international community for the need to introduce protective 
measures can be found in die guarantees of religious toleration in 
the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648. Following the Congr«s of 
Vienna in 1815, the Great Powers intervened vigorously in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and in Africa, to protect ethnic and 
religious minorities from capricious treatment and occasional 
massacre, as well as to suppress piracy and abolish the slave trade. 
The motives of governments then - as indeed they always are - 
were mixed and, on occasion, the measures taken precipitated 
just what they had been designed to prevent. 

International preventive legislation had to wait until the present 
century to be effective. In 19^, at a conference in Berne, the first 
international labour conventions were opened for signature. One 
of these prohibited the use of white phosphorus in the making 
of matches, which caused workers to be exposed to the mutilation 
of ‘phossy jaw’. Thus began intemationaJ legislation directed 
towards safeguarding the worker, a responsibility heretofore 
the exclusive preserve of national governments. 

The work imdertaken in this field from 1920 by the International 
Labour Organization is the subject of Chapter 8. Mr Walters, 
in Chapter 2 on the League of Nations, has also described how, 
in a more cautious way, the League joined with ILO in the 
adoption of protective measures: inde^ it e.xtended die role of 
the international community to assume a collective responsi- 
bility for protecting refugees, minorities and, under the Mandates 
System, of peoples in the former Gcnnan and Ottoman depend- 
encies. Only one Article of the Covenant refers to international 
economic co-operation. Yet modest though the League’s 
activities were in these matters, economic work came to absorb 
half of the budget. But it was not until the establishment of the 
United Nations that the world community began to be aware of 
Disraeli’s two nations on a wodd plane and the tremendous 
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n THE ECONOMIC ORGANS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

Ralph Towntey 


It often helps when reviewing the background to the evolution 
of international organizations to compare international wit 
national experience. More than a hundred years ago, Benjamm 
Disraeli - then a young radical - wrote of the two nations in 
England: the rich and the poor; and the great task which awaite 
men of good will to make these two nations one. In England t c 


process went through three suges. . 

In the nineteenth century, great hammer blows of rcmedwl 
legislation were struck to correa the more glaring abuses of the 
industrial revolution. These were essentially protective measures. 
In the early years of this century, drawing on German experience, 
Liberal legislation involved the machinery of govemmenMn 
promoting measures directed towards the people’s welfare. The 
climate of opinion had changed: in the words of Professor Tit- 
muss poverty was no longer regarded as waywardness. The third 
phase began in the depression and gathered momentum after 
the Second World War, with the deepening involvement of 
government in directing and stimulating economic growth with 
a widening of the public sector. Government by then had become 


purposive rather than pennisstve. 

It should perhaps be borne in mind, at this juncture, that these 
great developments were not without their moments of agony, 
indecision, failure and periods of adjustment, nor without first 
having to look elsewhere to find out how the other chap did it. 
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fore, did not feature as a Prindpal Organ in the proposals formu- 
lated by the Great Powers, whkJi were to provide the basis for 
discussion at the San Frandsco Conforencc. 

At San Francisco, the small powers vigorously attacked the 
draft presented to them and succeeded in introducing a number 
of modifications which illumined the otherwise drab draft of 
the Great Powers. As a result, the Chatter of the United Nations, 
placing increased emphasis on economic and political develop- 
ment, added an Economic and Sodal Counal with broad 
functions, together with the Trusteeship Coimcil, as prindpal 
organs along with the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Secretariat and the International Court of Justice. 

Under the Charter, the Economic and Sodal Council was given 
formidable substantive responsibilities. These were to promote 
higher standards of living, foil employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; solutions of 
international economic, sodal, health and related problems, and 
international cultural and educational co-operation; and universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, language, or 
religion. In addition, the Council was assigned the function of 
co-ordinadng the activities of the many specialized agencies then 
joining the older technical agendes such as ITU and UPU, as 
well as ILO, as international agendes. 

The Economic and Sodal Council is, then, the centre of the 
United Nations constellation of organs and agencies concerned 
with economic and sodal co-operation. It remains a relatively 
small body. Until tg66, eighteen members of the United Nations 
served on the Council, one-third of which was elected by the 
General Assembly each year for a three-year term. Its member- 
ship in 1966 was enlarged to twenty-seven by an amendment to 
the Charter, which entered into fome in 1965. Each member has 
one vote and voting is by simple majority. As is the case in the 
General Assembly, the President is elected for a one-year term. 
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responsibilities that awaited the Organizanon in making them 
one. 

In 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks, the Great Powers met to prepare 
their blueprint for an intcmarional organization. Onty the 
American hosts, it would seem, were wholly convinced by the 
proposals of the League of Nations’ Bruce Committee whic , in 
making recommendations for the improvement of the League s 
machinery, had proposed that an economic and social counm 
be esublished so that special attention could be given by such a 
body to international economic and social co-operation. 

Little is still known about the discussions that took pj^® 
Dumbarton Oaks. But it would seem that neither the British nor 
the Russians attached importance, as the Americans did, to t e 
creation of a special body of the kind the Bruce Comrmttce 
proposed for the League. While the British recognized foe 
importance of foe probUm, they considered for two reasons that 
the Security Council should have general responsibility for such 
matters. They believed - mistakenly - that as there was a close 
relationship between problems of peace and security and economic 
and social questions, they should not be artificially separated. 
Also, and here the British had a point, if the Secunty Coimcil 
were restricted to dealing with intemational disputes, its funcuons 
would be exercised in an arid and negative atmosphere. Lacking 
constructive purpose, it would not have the opportunity the 
League Council had, with its broad frame of reference, of being 
a posiuve instrument of international co-operation. 

It is not surprising that the USSR, with a casualty list approach- 
ing the twenty million mark, should have been preoccupied 
with security provisions in the new Organization. The Russians 
did not want these obfuscated by the discussion of ancillary 
responsibilities such as the furthering of intemational economic 
and social co-operation about whidi, in any case, they held rather 
special views. The proposed economic and social council, there- 
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fore, did not feature as a Principal Organ in the proposals formu- 
lated by the Great Powers, which were to provide the basis for 
discussion at the San Francisco Conference. 

At San Francisco, the smaQ powers vigorously attacked the 
draft presented to them and succeeded in introducing a number 
of modifications which illumined the otherwise drab draft of 
the Great Powers. As a result, the Charter of the United Nations, 
placing increased emphasis on economic and political develop- 
ment, added an Economic and Social Council with broad 
functions, together with the Trusteeship Council, as principal 
organs along with the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Secretariat and the International Court of Justice. 

Under the Charter, the Economic and Social Councsl was given 
formidable substantive tespomibiliries. These were to promote 
higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; solutions of 
international economic, social, health and related problems, and 
international cultural and educational co-operation; and umversal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without disrinciion as to race, language, or 
religion. In addition, the Council was assigned die function of 
co-ordinating die activities of the many specialized agencies then 
joining the older technical agencies such as ITU and UPU, as 
well as ILO, as international agencies. 

The Economic and Social Council is, then, the centre of the 
United Nations constellation of organs and agencies concerned 
widi economic and social co-operation. It remains a relatively 
small body. Until I 9 < 56 , eighteai members of the United Nations 
served on the Council, one-third of which was elected by the 
General Assembly each year for a three-year term. Its member- 
ship in 1966 was enlarged to twenty-seven by an amendment to 
the Charter, which entered into force in 1965. Each member has 
one vote and voting is by simple majority. As is the case in the 
General Assembly, the Preadent is elected for a one-ycar term. 
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The Council has generally followed a cycle of meetings by which 
the Spring Session is held at United Nations Headquarters in 
New York, and the more important Summer Session in Geneva. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the cCMDrdination 
function of the Counal, which is the subject of an annual debate 
and intensive discussion m committee. A good deal is said on the 
subject in Mr Hill’s chapter on the ACC. 

The British and United States officials responsible for setting 
up the post-war machinery of international economic co-operation 
were bemused by the concept of ‘functionalism*. Just as Pascal 
had postulated three orders, the political, the scientific and the 
religious, each serving different purposes and subject to different 
disciplines, so the negotiators at San Francisco, Bretton Woods, 
Hot Springs and elsewhere saw the United Nations principally 
(but not exclusively) as a political body. International technical 
and economic cooperation, however, would be insulated from 
the harsher political pressures of international life and carried 
forward by specialized agencies. Thus, the World Health Organi- 
zation would deal svich international health problems; the 
World Meteorological Orgamzation would further co-operadon 
in climatology; and so on. 

The supporters of this concept were reinforced in their views 
by the actual course of events. President Roosevelt, possibly 
recalling the disaster experienced by President Wilson after the 
Hrst World Wat, was not anxious to wait until after the war 
to set up the machmery of international co-operation. By the 
time the United Nations was created, several agencies, such as the 
International Monetary Fund, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, had appeared on the scene to 
join with the older agenaes, sudi as the UPU, ITU and ILO, 
whose terms of reference had been enlarged by the Philadelphia 
Conference. In addition, die preparatory work to establish 
UNESCO was well advanced. 

So, instead of the rdativdy centralized machinery of the 
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League, the United Nations found itself at the centre of a 
decentralized - even dispersed - system with the Council saddled 
with the tasks of entering into agreements with the specialized 
agencies and then of co-ordinating their activiries. How the 
Council, after an initial attempt to carry out its functions in these 
respects, came to delegate them to the Secretary-General and, 
how through the apparatus of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination a systematic approach was made to this work 
is recounted by Mr Hill in Chapter 6. 

Compared with its provisions on co-ordination, the Charter 
is almost laconic when it comes to describing the Council’s 
approach to its own activities. It is empowered by the Chatter 
to make or initiate studies on mtemational economic, social and 
related matters and may make recommendations on any such 
matters to the General Assembly. The Council may also prepare 
draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly, and 
convene mtemational conferences on matters within the Council's 
competence, 

As is the case with some other Principal Organs, the Council’s 
role has not been enhanced by the lack of precision concemmg 
the responsibilities of the General Assembly. The Charter requires 
that the Council shall perform such functions within its com- 
petence in carrying out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly. It may, with the Assembly’s approval, perform services 
ar the request of the Members of the United Nations and at the 
request of the specialized agencies. Ic shall also perform other 
functions as are specified in the Chatter or as may be assigned to 
it by the Assembly. 

The General Assembly established two committees, one to 
deal with economic and financial, and the other with social and 
humanitarian items. As the membership of the General Assembly 
came to include an increasing number of economically under- 
developed countries who use die Assembly as a forum for making 
their needs known, the Council, widi a membership which has 
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kept a modicum of balance between the developed and the under- 
developed, has been frequentJjr overshadowed by the Assembly 
whose debates have been cluractcrizcd by a greater sense of 
urgency. 

Churchill, in a characteristic outburst, is reported to have said 
of the British war effort that it tvas ovemm with committees like 
the Australia was with rabbits. But as an old parliamentarian, 
he would have been die first to admit that any organization calling 
for collective decision-making requires a committee structure. 
The Economic and Social Council in its initial formative period 
erected such a struemre and perhaps overdid it. For in addition 
to its own committees (economic, social, co-ordination, etc.), 
it embarked upon not only a functional decentralization, but a 
regional one as well. Each one, in turn became a centre of 
initiative in promoting activities. 

PUNCTJONAl. COMMISSIONS 

Beginning with the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission and its subcommissions, the Council increased the 
number by creating functional commissions for statistics, popu- 
lation, social matters, human rights, the status of women, narcotic 
drugs, fiscal questions, transport and communications and, in 
1954, for international commodity trade. These bodies, which 
initially met annually, were composed of government represent- 
atives. Their tasks generally were to consider those matters within 
their broad competence and to advise the Council on what action 
it should recommend concerning them. 

For various reasons some of die functional economic com- 
missions did not fully serve the purposes of the Council. The 
range of subjects covered by a commission often exceeded the 
competence of representatives however well qualified. In other 
bodies, the discussions too often mirrored the debates in the 
Council proper. As part of a vigorous streamlining exercise, 
several of the economic functional commissions were discon- 
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tinned. The Transport and Communications Commission, for 
example, had continued much valuable work originated in the 
League, But it was difficult for a representative to bring special 
competence to beat on such a widerange as, say, the transportation 
of dangerous goods, the pollution of sea water by oil, and ocean 
freight rates and road rigns and signals. Also the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe retained mudi responsibility for inland 
transport matters and, with the establishment of the Inter- 
Govemmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO), 
maritime matters were transferred to the new specialized agency. 

After die initial e.xperiencc of the functional commissions, 
emphasis began to be placed on the convening of ad hoc com- 
mittecs of experts for specific purposes. Where expert opinion 
was required, the Secretary-General would be asked to bring 
together a group of experts, acting in their individual capacity, 
as in the case of the group whose report in 1949, National and 
Tntemational Measures for Full Employment, provided the main- 
spring for much of the Council’s activity in this area. This 
pattern of work has overlaid that of the functional commissions, 
although those that have been maintained provide valuable 
support, particularly now that their meetings are normally held 
bicnrually and a longer period k given to the Secretariat to prepare 
for them. 

EEGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

The regional economic commissions have attracted a great deal 
more attention, and have been found by the majority of the 
members of die United Nations to be a much more satisfying 
forum for discussion of tbdr economic problems, than any of 
the Council’s other subsidiary bodies. 

In 1947, with Mr Gunnar Myrdalas its first Executive Secteury, 
the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) was establidied 
with its staff housed in the Palais de$ Nations in Geneva, The 
Economic and Social Council created this Commission to 
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facilitate the reconstruction of Europe, to raise the level of 
economic activity of European countries and to strengthen their 
economic relations. The Manhall Plan followed soon afterwards, 
leaving the Commission in its wake wth only residual recon- 
struction responsibihties. Through its main committees and a 
host of working parties and technical groups, however, the 
Commission has worked constantly towards a Europe-wide pool- 
ing of economic and technical experience, a sharing of common 
problems and a centre where European co-operation in pracucally 
every economic sector could be furthered, even in the harshest 
days of European political difTcrcnccs. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East(ECAFE) 
was established by the Council in the same year with its staff 
based eventually in Bangkok. Under the auspices of the Com- 
mission, svhich like that of ECE meets annually, econonuc 
experience has been shared and useful technical work accom- 
plished, for instance through its Bureau of Flood Control. As 
an outgrowth of the activities of the latter, the massive effort to 
develop the resources of the lower Mekong River svith Urge 
scale bilateral and international financial and technical support 
has been a landmark of ECAFE’s activities. The Asun Develop- 
ment Bank, with its head office in Manila, opening its doors for 
business in 1966, will come into being as a result of initiatives 
taken by the Commission. 

In the following year, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, based on Santbgo, Chile, was established. Meeting 
biennially, the Commission has emerged as the main centre of 
economic competence and experience in South and Central 
America. It has provided advanced training for Latin American 
economists and, through its trade committees and workingpartics, 
has formulated the concept of a Larin American common market 
and has fostered ia dcsflopment, as well as the economic integra- 
tion of the Cnitral Amcncan republics. 

In 1958, the Economic Commission for Africa held its fint 
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session in Addis Ababa, vshere it is now based. Serving a con- 
nnent where most coonrries have only recently become 
independent, the Commission provides a forum for exa^ation 
of common problems and the shatmg of experience Its work 
is directed towards providing the new countries with the services 
assistance and training in economic development plannmg and 
related matters, of wHch African Members find *emselves in 
such urgent need. The Afiican Development Bank, esublished 
in 1965 is the most recent acHevement of the Commission. 

The regional commissions, served by secretariats, whose 
u . , Isrce extent are recruited from the regions they 
We devdo?ed strong regional ties Recmt repre^ntatlons 
serve, nave uc t Council and the General Assembly 

m *e Econo^c and ,e„dencies 

fotat where d«n Jiration of development programmes 
has L to take eI”! 

S&'ofwW?&alsLe.arian^ 

NON-OOVEUNMEN^^l^^ 

I * ■nontov»;^e„«' otganitanons’. For the most 

by *= Charter associations such as the International 

part they international trades unions federa- 

Chamber of Co ^ smattet, national groups with special 
nous, religious Charter foresees a nvo.way 

mterests die Council and the NGOs but 

rrofXSom availed itself of the oppormiuty. 


I.- u Covmcil and its related bodies hav^* 
The and considerably mote complex than 

evolved n dlffetc As we have seen, the language 

‘i\rcSl ant*' leading fu Is 

Iton cW'y “ "^■’cration 
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as one of the main components in the global strategy to establish 
peace and security in the post-war world. Those responsible for 
drafting the Charter accepted, almost without discussion, the 
theory that war had economic causes and that their elimination 
was a prerequisite to peace. Fortunately, this argument is now 
purely academic. It has become academic as a result of other 
interrelated forces at work in the world at large which have 
caused the United Nations to give great prominence to economic 
and social co-operation, particularly to assistance in the develop- 
ment of the economically developing countries. The forces 
responsible have been clearly expressed in the debates in the 
United Nations and the conferences of specialized agencies and, 
over the years, have been brought into sharp focus when these 
bodies have settled to the task of formulating international 
development programmes. 

Of greatest significance is the pcnistencc of the economically 
developing countries in forcing recognition by the developed 
countries of their responsibilities to assist in the process of econ- 
omic development and to enable the less developed to participate 
in world trade on something more approaching equitable terms. 
To a large extent these countries, which now comprise an 
overwhelming majority of the United Nations membership, have 
been by-passed by the mdustrial revolution and their economic 
condition, in spite of their own efforts and reinforced though 
they have been with external support, has not to any marked 
degree improved. The witnessing of the widening gap between 
economic growth rates in the developed countries and more 
modest rates of growth, or even the relative stagnation, of the 
economies of many of the underdeveloped countries, has 
resulted in a gtoundswell of informed opinion whose voice now 
dominates the proceedings, not only of the economic organs 
of the United Nations, but of many of its other bodies as well. 

Just as social change in the nineteenth century was dominated 
by an interplay between the forces unleashed by the industrial 
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revolution and the forces of nationalism generated by the 
American and French revolutions, in the twcntictli century the 
development of the economically underdeveloped countries is 
inextricably bound up with the movement towards the emanci- 
pation of colonial and other dependent peoples. Political equality 
and independence cannot be pursued in bolation from comidera- 

tions of economic viability. r i , 

To accelerate the process of mvoivcmcnt of the ncher natioas, 
there have been socialist aUegarions that governments and 
commercial interestsofthe‘frcccnterpnsc«onomies- deliberately 
• * nnmarv producing countries m a condition of 

•» of 

dovclopca countries has been an tmunt, but tt c , 

devetope („,ries to respond more leaddy to the con- 

sput to “7„,, „ , «u!t of Aese pressures in Ac 

dttton of Ac PO«^ of Western Europe end KorA 

economical y , lively sense of collective responsi- 

Americj, Ac ^ n-elfite of the imdeideveloped, 

bility for futth S arrivals on the intemationai 

paiticulady *05' have also made Aemselvcs felt, 

scene. But domesu P he mixed; self-interest, both 

Here, as '•“"'’" oroie a strong sense of moral responjibffiq,, 
polinal and "onoon . 

possAly a desire „^,Honships transmuted on i^pvol 

spirit of the Chatter, j,icctcd towards the accepj^ ^ 
fostered by the ' o,„y and v.’itb it. too, a 

Ae coneept of common responsibility 

effort to esubhsh a sense 

hemg and clamorous in Acit expresa,^ 

mSe"de»aWaUon.no. only A Ae ceono^,^- _ 
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lie r.ivhitiJ'i cj hJanJtUwi Otj^sfsizeiicnt 
of the UniteJ Nationt. but in prictirally every ntKiinj: of thf 
Orcaniration. w Kato'er the wbjot, wbctlwr it bo cm diumumwt 
or on human riphtt. Tl»cy pfovido iho baclpround ^aimt tv •*• » 
economic bodi« of the Onitcd Natioiu Iiavc et'oivro. 

The work of the Economic and Social Council and. "ith 
arpropnate varuttoni, ilut of itt functional, tfpio;^ an 
subnJuf)- Ivvlica. falh into four main catrporin. 'Hif 
wotk beptni with the collection and analvist of basic infotwuon 
about the world cennonty. Stamtial and dctnopraphic }car 
books provide a couiinump flow of basic data. Tise hig ) 
professional HVrU Eo'^emte 5«rir/ and the regional economic 
studies provide the baste economic analj-sct. 

Tiscse and other reports enable the ctonomic organs to identt ) 
the basic problems of the world economy and make, wmh an 
increasing nseaiure of success, concerted attempts to overcome 
tliem. Problems of the world economy, such as how to stimulate 
the international flow of private capiul, how to adopt elTi^'’^ 
measures relating to land rcfisrm or increasing agricultun 
pfoduatvi:>' - the world's economic laggard - the 
increase micrnatiotul li<|uidity, to bring about a degree of stability 
in die prices of primary commodities entering the inicmaliona 
trade, or to mitigate the effects of the dowTswards trend s'nt 
compenuiory measures, arc a few examples. 

Tliis process involves what has come to be termed the con- 
frontation technique’ winch involves the periodic examinauon 
of government economic policies. Tliis makes it possible to 
identify the seailar trends m the world economy and the need 
to harmonize national pohaes in the long-term interests of the 
svorld community’. 

This process strengthens national awareness of the world 
economy and of a common responsibility for it. On the basis ot 
this awareness, international agreements, action programmes and 
other common measures can be devised, fostered or encouraged. 
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This elaborate and sophisticated pattern of enquiry, deliberation 
and action in the economic organs of die United Nations did not 
spring fully grown from die ear of Zeus. As wid: national 
experience, international economic c»-opcration in the United 
Nations has been the product of trial and error, patience and 
lurd work. 

In the early years the economic bodies passed through what 
might be termed the platonic period. During these years the 
Secretariat, at the behest of the Council, collected information 
from governments through such devices as - m the spirit of the 
times - the Full Employment Questionnaire. The economic 
studies, which were based upon diem, were presented as a setting 
for discussion. This may not seem to represent any marked 
achievement in itself But it is unlikely that in the intcr-war 
period governments would have been prepared to report to an 
international body in deuil on their national economic condition 
and the policies they intended to follow : least of all is it likely that 
they would have been prepared to participate in their public 
scrutiny in international debate. Today, such reporting is routine. 

In litis period also, the functional commissions and the ad hoc 
groups of experts, such as the one that in 19^1 produced the 
report Measures for (he Economic Dcoelopinent of Under-Deuehped 
CoHtilriVs, helped to identify die basic problems of the world 
economy and laid down the strategy of attack on them, in 
anticipation of the day when action could be taken. (We know 
today something of the problems: but yesterday, if we wished to 
read a book on, say, the industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries, we would first have bad to write one.) 

In these ways the substratum of knowledge and awareness of 
the problems and what to do about them was built up. Also, 
andthtssvasan almost imperceptible process, through the debates, 
tedious and timc-<onsuming though they may have seemed, 
there developed a growing avfarcncss on the part of national 
representatives of a concept of an international economy and of a 
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common international responsibility for it. Today, this is axio- 
matic. But if wc consider ihc economic, commercial and fiscal 
policies of the inter-war period wlicrc economic problems w«c 
exported on to the backs of weaker coinurics, compeume 
tariff and other protective measures and jockepng for position 
on the world's exchange rates were commonplace, we an $« 
how much %vc liavc moderated our international behaviour m 
favour of the world's interest. 

TCCHNrCAl ASSISTANCE 

In 1948, the first brakihtough to an action programme took 
place with the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly approving a first tentative step to provide technia* 
assistance to the cconomiolly developing countries. The tunes 
could have hardly seemed less conducive to starting international 
action programmes with die Bctlin airlift and other crises 
demanding attention. Bui in that year S}5t>.ooo was voted to 
provide for a United Nations Technical Assisunce Programme. 

In voting this small amount to start a modest programme, the 
General Assembly provided some general guidance on how the 
programme was to be administer^. Assistance could be made 
available only at the request of governments themselves to meet 
urgent needs. It should be provided completely free of politial 
considerauons. Governments of countries receiving assistance 
would be expected to contribute to the solution of the problems 
concerning which international assisunce had been requested. 
As international programmes evolved, tliesc original criteria 
bcamc embodied as basic requirements. 

The debates and discussions from which the early programmes 
emerged were probably concerned with the short-term transi- 
tional problems of India and Pakisun and other countries which 
had just become independent. The siae of the problems of the 
underdeveloped countries and the need to mobilize massive 
international support to assist these countries in overcoming 
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them, was not fully comprehended: this was to come later. In 
1949, the Econorruc and Social Coundl established the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, in which the whole United 
Nations family would patucipate, drawing on extra-budgetary 
funds contributed voluntarily by governments which were 
members of the United Nations or ofthespcdaliacd agencies. 

The cUmate of opimon changed almost overnight with the 
speech madeby President Truman in 1950. in whichhe enunciated 
under ‘Point IV’ of that statement the need to provide large-scale 
assistance to the underdeve oped coimtri« and the role of the 
United Nations in charmcllmg much of that assisunce. The 
discussion was immediately raised to a higher level of significance 
•EPT A', as it came to be atsiped to bring the 

technical competence of the United Nation, anj j 

agencies to beat in a cooperative progtam^, of 

bl placed at the disposal of the econonucall, wderdevelopld 
cou^tties. In this way, a "> WS”-™ toald he uSd 

“are"nerShe prodded in 

, radges union activities-, agncoltuie Cshe^. toreitty S 
Sfhmdtytedumtiont^ 

Srall “ff'^Sdle 

forms in which such support v^i made av.J.i^ 

1 he tonns developed to tk '^we 

aimed »'*' snorices of highly qnalij^j^dcr- 

trSity .0 

sWpfw”! a"rinade available » that advanced „ai,na,'^V- 
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be provided abroad to limited numbers of counteq'arts so that 
they could, on their return, take over from the international 
expert. Gantributions in usable currencies were volunurily 
pledged on an annual basis at a Pledging Conference held every 
year, usually during the period of the General Assembly. Table I 
lists the amounts of these pledges from the inception of the 
Expanded Programme. 


TABLE I 

PMges to the United Naiioits Expanded Programme of 
Tvehiiical Assistatue and the Special Fund 
(figures quoted in US dollars) 


S7ECIAI 


FOR 

CFTA 

FUND 

1950-51 

$30,036,170 


195a 

* 8.797.^32 


1953 

22,320,725 


1934 

24.994.556 


1955 

27.618,707 


1956 

28.829.955 


*957 

30.813,370 


*958 

31,048,358 


1959 

29.419.980 

$25,800,318 

i960 

33.992.734 

38,641,008 

1961 

41,785.237 

47.577.315 

1962 

45.371.253 

60,240,071 

1963 

50.052.739 

72.850,063 

1964 

51,289.710 

85.715.497 

1965 

S 4 .or 5,373 

91,581,000 

UNITED 

NATIONS DEVEtOPMENT 

PROGRAM MB 

1966 

S153 .000.000 
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The Economic and Social Cornidl set np the Technical Assis- 
_ ^ A as a stan^nc body to oversee the new 

prontai^e The central co^rdmating body was the Technical 
Lfstance Board (TAB), compthing *= 

Secteari t had come from the Foreign Office to he the Assjstant 
Secretariat, nao con Deoartment of Economic Affairs, 

Wd until 1966 when he became Co-Adonmstrator of the United 
ffieS" 3 h*.ea to administer the new 
assistance and the 

co-ordination and supervision of the support provided to govern- 
ments many of the agencies in countries where they had larger 

progmn^es re'”E?paSTS?g'ra.^e; 

SSeil^RepTsentatles o^the Technical Assistance Board were 
!ppoiSed h^ the Eitecunve Chainnan to provide overall co- 

tofamework. die Expanded Piogtamme increased 
W ltlnnini on the voluntary contnbutions 

m utility an g -.’-nts and extending the programmes to 

ofmany mme go underdeveloped countries. As 

SI shot, ffie enlargement of the Prograi^e was not an 
labie i sno , ^ Jp 55 of momentum as 

even "„;„ipped the resources available. This 

demands for as served as an opportunity to review and 

period administration of technical assistance. 

rS'eu^tryprtraminnigtcchniTueswereadopuidbywhich 
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the traiiircmenB of ach country were projeneJ and on the bmt 
of which the total programme wat shared between the Unilrt 
Nation! and each of the specialized agencies patncipanng m 
EPTA. A Contingency Fund wat set up to be adnnnntcred y 
the Executive Chairman to meet requests for assistance whicn 
were not foreseen when the country programme were tormu- 
lated. Evcntmlly. biennial programming was adopted and tTC 
role of the Resident Representative strengthened. Thus, a degree 
of stability was introduced together with some much needed 
flexibility in meeting the needs of developing countnes. pant- 
culatly those that were becoming independent tn meteastng 
numbers. 


Under the lee of ilic Expanded Programme, a new and (till small 
programme designed to transfer senior adminbtrators to the 
service of the developing countries had its beginnings. In a 
world where nationalism was not so vinJent, there was nothing 
odd about a national of one country serving the govcmmwt o 
another. Hugo Grotius. it wll he recalled, though hirmcii 
Dutch, served as the Ambassador of Sweden to France. Earlier, 
Marco Polo was the governor ofa Chinese province. Today, ^ 
would scarcely be possible. But the experience of the Expanded 
Programme had pointed up the u^ent need for govemmenB to 
strengthen their administrations, particularly as in the under- 
developed countries, as elsewhere in the world, government 
functions have broadened and the public sector Nvidened. 

In 1958, drawing initially on regular technical assistance 
funds and subsequently also on EPTA, an experimental pro- 
gramme was approved by the Economic and Social Coundi 
called Operational Administrative and Executive Personnel 
(OPEX). The United Nations was able to provide senior 
administrators to the civil services of the developing countries 
as a short-term measure to strengthen their administration in 
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key areas, particularly that of econonuc planning and execution. 
Such dvil servants received local salaries but their additional 
emoluments and travel costs were met from out of technical 
assistance funds. 


In the identification of the world economic problems in the 
debates of the Economic and Social Council and in the Economic 
and Financial Committee of the General Assembly, the finandng 
of economic development rapidly became the central issue. The 
international flow of private capital had shrunk to a trickle 
compared with, say. capital movements in the period before 1914. 
Lending by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
DeveloWent. however, had extended to the economically 
developing countries and had steadily mcreased in volume. But 
this v^ras lending at commercial rates and by the early 1960s the 
external debt burden of many comtties had reached a point 
where further incemarional borrovrag did not seem feasible. In 
the 1950S. in any case, this kind of fman^g id not teach down 
in Xient quannfc to tho economic m&atnnctntc of Ac 

underdeveloped countries. 

Normally; the financing of the capital costs of basic services, 
such as schools, hospitals and commumcanons ,s unfculicn hy 
the government from tax tesoucco or local fmanong 4 , J 

Z honi market. In most of the underdeveloped 

r:,„s= income pec head is - foP'^'y » 

consume is high and there are httlc or no savings lot investment 
As a partial nfeasute to fill to ’ ““nlttee „f ,mu, 

experts, appointed by *e Fun“fc^'‘* 

establislimcnt of a Spe J U gr,^“”= 

Deve opment for the 

and long-tcrni, ,“'S™_.etnre of the n„a®| “f Ac 
economic and soaal . ^ ^yon dollars 
countries. An initial capiul ol 250 mu Was 
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Supported by most of the underdeveloped countries and some 
of the developed (notably the NcthcrUnds), the proposal was 
poposed by most of the economically developed. The opposition 
stemmed from the concern of the potentially major contributors 
over the high levels of taxation prevailing in their coimtnes. the 
burden of maintuning a high level of armaments and the need 
to find additional support for well-tried and successful pro- 
grammes, such as those of technical assistance. Perhaps underlying 
these objections was the apprehension of the developed countnw 
at the prospect of placing lai^c funds at the disposal ot the 
United Nations where, while they would remain a nmonty m 
the General Assembly, the underdeveloped countries rmght 
exercise their majority vote to control a fund to which they were 
only ever likely to be mai^inal contributors. 

The ‘SUNFED debate’ permeated practically all the economic 
organs of the United Nations throughout the 19505. The establish- 
ment by IBRD of two affiliates, the Internationa! Finance 
Corporation (IFC) in 1956 and the International Development 
Association (ID A) in i9<52 - the latter with many of thecharacier- 
istics of the ill-fated SUN FED - did httlc to reduce the intensity 
with which the proposal (or a United Nations capital develop- 
ment fund was pursued. Thedebatecontinucsin a broader context, 
made possible by the accumulating experience of United Nations 
economic organs in development programmes and in the light 
of the changing needs of the developmg countries themselves. 

The continuing debate on the financing of economic develop- 
ment has assisted in identifying many of the problems acting as 
obstacles to increasmg the international flow of private capital. 
It has played its part in bringing into being IFC and IDA and 
the prospects for the establishment of a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund ate now visibly brighter. But the debate s 
most tangible contribution, as fer as the United Nations is 
directly concerned, was in ffic cstablblimcnt, in 1958, of the 
Special Fund. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL FUND 

Beginning its operations in 1959, the United Nations Special 
Fund represented tlie first major departure, since the establishment 
of the Expanded Programme, along the toad to the creation 
svithin the United Nations framework of development assisunce 
on a large scale. Dne mainly to the initiative of the Sectetatiat 
acting on behalf of the Secretary-General and in consuludon 
■with delegations with special interest or responsibility in economic 
development programmes, the General Assembly in 1957 called 
for the creation of a special fund which, while it would not 
finance capital expenditures, would through pre-investment 
surveys research schemes and trainmg programmes mate a 

significLit impact on the developm^t process. 

In 1957, the General Assembly, therefore, appointed a prepare, 
torv committee to define the basic needs for assignee and the 
operational machinery tequitri and m ask gove^eutswhatthey 
would be prepared to eonmbute. The General Assemhly added 
a thumb-nail sketch of a fund that 'would he multilateral in 
character and devoted to assistmg the underdtweloped c„,n.y^ 
Control would be vested m a govemmg body reaecm.^ „ 
membership a parity between donors rec^ieun. The fod 
would have an cxecuuvc head. A link with ,ha 
SUNFED was preserved through the P™vision that, ^ 
^ ^ avaflable -were of the order of m.. . . 


SUNFED was preserveu uawMt.** r j when the 

^ ^ .,a.,-«vdalv available were of the order of m,ev-- . 

resources prospectively avau “'“agnitudc 

!.rnt^«^drdte=^^^^^ 

“ -r'enXg:^ueofltoef:Sr^ 
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of twenty-two words. It cont^ a second part that lays down at 
some length tlic guiding ptindplcs and general aitena for a 
United Nations Special Fund. 

In the words of the resolution, die Special Fund was designed: 
‘To provide systematic and sustained assistance in fields 
essential to the integrated technical, economic and social de- 
velopment of the less developed countries.’ 

The Special Fund was to enlarge the scope of techniral assistance 
and to concentrate on relatively large projects of Wgh priority 
likely to lead to earliest results. These projects might be suf^ 
potted over a period of several years and should be integrate 
with national and other international development programmes. 
Regional as well as national projects would fall within this scope. 
There should be no interference in the domestic affairs of 
recipients, and assistance should be so provided as to enable an 
early transfer of responsibilities to the countries concerned. 
a period, an even geographical spread of assistance should be 
mainuined. 

More specifically, the Special Fund should assist in the develop 
ment of all economic secton. Project support would take the 
form of surveys, research and training, including pilot and 
demonstration schemes. Special Fund support could involve 
expert services, equipment, supplies and services, and a limited 
number of fellowships for training abroad counterpart staff as 
an integral part of the project. Govermnents would be expected 
to contribute towards the cost of such schemes and participate 
actively in them. 

The structure of the Special Fund was to include a Governing 
Council of eighteen members elected by the Economic and 
Social Council with a balanced participation required by the 19S7 
resolution. Voting would be by a two-thirds majority. Amongst 
its responsibilities was the approval of programmes recommended 
by the Managing Director. 
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The somewhat ekhotate pioviaom concerning the appoint- 
ment of the Managing Director were micanve of the significance 
Tii by *e cLral Assembly tohis role. His appomtment by 
“e SccretL-Gcneral was to be made after consultation with the 
Sverfng Council and confirmation by the General Assembly. 

In irManaging Director was vested the sole authority for 
dec dtag what projects should be included m the programmes 
deciumg p j by the Governing Council. 

"wed by a smah staff recruited on the basis of their specia 
com^LnceJthcManagingK-torw^-i— 
U*lTatio!r.he””sident of IBRD and the Executive 
Chairman of die in the resolution 

mough Spment^eLt was effectively 

(mdudmg how such impressive act of the General 

to be earned out), it jjte. Some differences and 

Assembly in econonu negotiations. The under- 

hesitations had bwn rev ^ ^ nvith the tenuous link ■with 
developed " have preferred elections 

the proposed nke place not in the Economic 

to the Governing . ^ General Assembly where their 

and Sodal Council but m Ac Gene 

influence was S«®^®^;^^ v two-Airds majority was required 
voting 3"3ng«ne composed of developed countries, 

in a body half of -„.ncies accustomed to tbe spirit of 

Many of the Technical Assistance Board, 

collegbhty membership (although not 

were cntical at being Consultative Board, 

necessarily from P«“"^ ] ^ to those critidsms were, for 

The apptchcusiou to |ve - and ieu , 

the most part, mBlj • Governing Cotmdi of the 

procedural imttet w ^.ried out its business by airiviug 

Special Fund .p,^^ United Nations and its fimily of 

always at a consensus. 
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agendes came to have ecclusive responsibility for carrying oat 
Spedal Fund supported projects and their technical evaluation 
was always sought before deddons were taken by the Managing 
Director. 

Many of the features of the Special Fund represent a refinement 
of the techniques and approadies originated in the Expanded 
Programme. Support is not made available for country pro- 
grammes, with the United Nations and the partidpadng agendes 
assuming percentage shares of the total programme, but on a 
project by project basis. Assistance can be projected over a 
number of years so that forward plaiuiing both by the Govern- 
ments and the Spedal Fund can take place without being subject 
to the annual pledge of funds. Government applications, as widt 
the Expanded Programme, are submitted through a single channel 
designated by the Government - usually the Ministry of Plan- 
ning -- and not by individual ministries. Increased emphasis is 
placed on the primary role of the developing countries themselves, 
the assistance provided by the Speoal Fund serving to underpin 
and meet part of the foreign exchange component in the develop- 
ment effort. Finally, support is made available accxirding to certain 
criteria laid down by the Managing Director. 

The appointment of Mr Paul G. Hoffman, the former Chief 
Adnumstrator of the Maisball Plan, as Managing Director and, 
for the initial formative period. Professor (now Sir) Arthur Lewis 
as his deputy, resulted in an a^ressive management and high 
standards of admmistrativc efficiency that became a continuing 
feature of the direction of the Special Fund. Their bracing effect 
was not limited to those who worked in die Spedal Fund. The 
new approaches to devdopment assistance called for a major 
tooling Up throughout the United Nations family of agencies 
and some psychological adjustment, not only on the part of the 
agendes but also of government authorities responsible for 
obtaining intemational assbtance. 

Nevertheless, the Special Fund followed the pattern of work 
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were pledged. Joint a Hesidmt Representatives of the 

for both programmes. np^me Soccial Fund agents and 

Teehnicat Assistance Board M, p” „L Close 

their field offices were ^^“^^t^^gLm.'parricularly 

worhing assistance experts came to play a 

in the field where tt ^^^^ants to identify projects 

Significant role in help g g assistine in their formula- 

suitable for Special Fim supp eventual implementa- 

tion. evaluauon and, m many cases, tneir 

tion. for the provision of assistance a Basic 

As a general . S Fund with the government 

Agreement IS signed by ^ government submits its 

inteicsted in Director through the Resident 

application to the Man g & , ^ pre-mvestment 

Representative. The tenns of reference of the 

character. If the j ,ed by the staff in consultation with 

Special Fund it W 1 be other specialized agencies 

*= United Nanons T ABaB^^_^^^^ “ reformffiared jointly 
concerned, it nccc»3 j, j-awine on the services of con- 

with ffie government p^rl^^d^S 

Bultants specially 'tdig projects that ate designed 

The Special Fund - „t^t, or to raise productivity. It 

to attract or imderpm which call for a Special Fund 

will not normally *250,000 (the Expanded Programme 

involvement ot less ^ amount). Not can it 

usually dealing ic. it can assist in the feasibility 

participate in capital ina^ Nigeria - 

surveys of a dam “ „_ricioate in financing its construction, 
but it is not pemutte F to the scheme and on an 

Governments are exp« although 

average 60 per cent o 
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there is no fixed percentage, burden sharing being determined by 
the requirements of each project. TTic Special Fund, however, svill 
not meet expenditures in local currency or provide services or 
equipment locally obtainable. 

By early jg66, the Special Fund had approved 604 projects of 
which 70 had been completed. As with the Expanded Programme, 
the availability of funds had not kept pace with the demands 
of the underdeveloped countries. Commitments totalling 
$583,115,400 have been made and recipient governments them- 
selves have contributed $823429.500 to this partnership in 
development. 

The proof of the pudding is not in the eating, as we arc often 
led to believe, but in the digestion. The impact of seven yean of 
Special Fund effort has yet to be measured. To evaluate the 
significance of any work in progress is aUsiys difliculc. In the case 
of the Special Fund anything other than an interim evaluation 
will ineviubly have to wait; particularly as most Special Fund 
supported projects luve a duration of five years. 

TUB UNITEV NATIONS OEVEtOPMCNT PROGRAMME 
The merger of the Expanded Programme and the Special Fund 
in 1966 into the United Nations Development Programme was a 
natural outcome of the earlier experience of both programmes. It 
provides for an integrated atuck instead of a co-operative one on 
development problems. The Tcchntca! Assistance Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council is merged with the Govern- 
ing Council of the Special Fund to make a UNDP Governing 
Council of thirty-seven memben. The Technical Assistance 
Board and the Consultative Board have been replaced by the 
Inter-Agency Consultative Board with an increased membership, 
as its title implies. The staffs have been blended with the Managing 
Director appointed as Administramr and the Executive Chairman 
as Co-Administratoc of the Development Programme. Thus 
concentrated, the economic organs and the seercuriat serving 
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them luve evolved along lines similar to those tlut testilted 
in the estahlishmem, in the United Kingdom, under one htoter 
of the Ministry of Overseas Development and. tn the Umteo 
States, of the U.S. AID. 


THE HAVANA CHARTEH AND GATT 

Of the many spedaliaed agendes projected in the post w 
period, one failed to come into being; The Internationa ra 
Organization. The attempts to implement piecem = pf 
vUions of the Havana Charter, which provided for tto 
ization, were a condnuing feature of the work of e ^ 
Nations’ economic organs concerned with world m ^ , 
1964 when the United Nations Conference on ra c ^ 
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became ilic major trading and commercial countries turned tlicir 
backs oil I TO. as tlicy lud failed to csublisli for themselves voting 
rights similar to tliosc obtained at Bretton Woods. Also, few 
countries, on reflection, were prqjatcd to accept wholly the 
doctrine of multilateralism propounded in the Charter at a tunc 
when quantitative and other rcitriaions were being increasingly 
imposed. 

The Havana Cliartcr itself temained a dead letter, but its 
concepts and concerns permeated the thinking of all United 
Nations economic organs where trade problems were given an 
airing. In the Economic and Social Council and elsewhere, 
attempts were made piecemeal to rcfuic and implement the 
provisions of the ill-fated Charter. Economic development, as 
we have seen, came to be the main concern of the Economic and 
Social Council. Although it occasioned much debate and the 
attention of several expert bodies, measures concerning restrictive 
business practices did not command the necessary broad degree 
of support amongst the major trading parmers in the CouneiJ. 
Greater success svas achieved in the lowering of tariffs and in the 
stabilization of the prices of selected commodities entering 
international trade. 

In 1947, as part of the preparatory negotiations for the Havana 
Conference, a multilateral contract, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), was adopted embodying the tariff" 
concessions negotiated amidst the preparatory discussions for the 
Havana Conference. Neither an agoicy, nor, strictly speaking, 
a part of the United Nations, GATT remained a series of agree- 
ments serviced by an Executive Secretary, and a small staff who 
have mainuined adrmnistrative links with the United Nations. 
GATT has made a modest contribution to the freeing of inter- 
national trade from quotas and tariffs. Through the annual 
meetings of the Contacting Patties in Geneva, it has established 
a code of good international conduct fay limiting the use of 
quantitative restrictions. It has also served as a useful forum for 
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had led them to the conclusion that their participation in inter- 
national trade was not one based on the classical concept of 
comparative advantage, but rather of ‘absolute disadvanugc’. 

International commodity agreements have remained the pro- 
vince of the C/nited Nations ft>t which the Interim Co-ofdtnaatrg 
Committee for International Commodity Arrangements (known 
for having the longest title and the smallest membership of any 
United Nations body) and eventually the Committee on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, were established. International 
agreements were concluded and periodically renewed, under 
Unted Nations auspices, lor wheat, tin, sugar, coffee and olive oil. 
For other commodities, such as cocoa, lead and zinc, working 
parties, composed of both producers and consumers, have met 
to consult on the adoprioft of stabiliration measures. For yet 
©then, United Nations and FAO studies on commodity prob- 
lems have provided information and analysis on current problems 
and prospecB. Proposals for more broadly based compensatory 
fmandng schemes for a whole range of commodities entering 
international trade ate now attracting attention in the economic 
organs of the United Naaons and have recentJy provided the 
basb for an International Monetary Fund ‘facility* in this field. 

UNCTAD 

The turbulent debates of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development held in 1964 focused attention sharply on 
world trade problems, particularly those affecting the economic- 
ally underdeveloped countries, many of whom were entering the 
world community as independent states for the fint time. 

The setting for the Conference was one in which the majority 
of the governments there represented were of economically 
underdeveloped countries. They saw 3 world ccotiomyin svKich 
trade was increasing substantially, but their share in the increase 
was proceeding at an appreciably lower rate than that of the 
developed countries. Betsveen 19JO and 1962, the under- 
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developed countries’ share of -world trade had declined from 
one-third to one-fifih. Moreover, the terms of trade -were 
becoming increasingly unfavourable to them. The trade surpluses 
they had enjoyed in 1950 had vanished and. by 1962, their total 
trade deficit amounted to some $2,300 milUon. In addition, tiieir 
payments, in i960, for dividends and interest on foreign invest- 
ments and loans, as well as for invisible items, amounted to 

$3,300 million. 

Faced with this situation, with every indication that the ‘trade 
gap’ would widen still further, the Conference called for new and 
vigorous measures to stimulate the developing countries’ trade, 
to subilize international commodity prices and to take other 
related measures. , , , ^ 

The machinery, devised subsequently by the General Assembly 
on the recommendation of the Economic and Sodal Cound] 
was to make the Conference an organ of the United Nations. It 
is to meet ttiennially and is to be composed of membetj of the 
United Nations or of its specialized agencies. Its permanent organ 
is the Trade and Development Board composed of 55 mmiber, 
A new feature in the development of cconormc organs has been 
arr.ngcm=M by which membm .re dected Horn 
different groups, Ar preserrr. Group A compruer « Afir.**® 
countries (.nd YugosUvu); Group B, 1 8 Western 
economies; Group C,9 U™. Amoncan, rmd Group D, 55^ « 
coutrtrics. It lus four substdory conunmecs dedrng 
,bM« and financing, reUnng to trade, eommodub,, 

*‘TbrSectcutbt'’b beaded by a Secreu^-Genenl, p,, ^ 

remiS;."a-ied to esrablbb UNCT^^^f 

’ The rnTth^odTr work follows of add, 

mlTdaSns on trade and reUnni marrer, ,0 me.„l,„, ^ 
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followed by enquiry and public report on the action taken to 
implement these recommendations. Already, steps have been 
taken to implement the findings on the 1964 Conference and, in 
1965, the Conference on Transit Trade of land-Locked Countries 
adopted a convention that has already been signed by 29 countries 
on the trading rights of land-locked countries. In 1965* 
international tin agreemait was the first of such international 
agreements to be renegotiated under die auspices of UNCTAD. 

FOOD SURPLUSES AND DEVELOPMENT 

Perhaps one of the most successful aid programmes of the 
United States has been that of food surplus disposal permitted 
by Public Law 480. The massive farm surpluses, maintained at 
an increasing cost to the taxpayer, have been drawn down and 
shipped to feed the hungry of other lands. Other countries, such 
as Canada, followed suit and, today, bilateral food aid pro- 
grammes have an average annual total of some $2,000 million. 

After a period of debate and consultation in the United Nations 
and FAO, the General Assembly and the FAO Conference 
jointly established, in 1962, for an experimental period of three 
yean begmning in 1963, a World Food Programme. Under the 
direction of its governing body, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee, and vigorous administration by Dr A. H. Bocfma, its 
Executive Director, the World Food Programme at the end of 
1965 was placed on a continuing basis. 

The Programme, in eflcct, is PL 480 internationalized with 
global participation. Its resources for the initial period were 
nearly Sioo million in commodities, cash and services pledged 
voluntarily by some sevenry govenuncnis. 

As long as they do not disturb normal patterns of trade or price 
stability, commodities may be shipped at the request of the 
recipient governments. Much assbtance has been devoted to 
emergency food needs. Faced with natural disasters such as 
earthquakes, hurricanes, floods and droughts, 25 countries have 
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received surplus foods. Mudi asdstance has gone to countries 
acting as hosts to refugees. Uganda, for example, is housing 
refugees from three neighbouring countries and is receiving 
regular shipments of food surpluses. 

While food aid is made av^able in such emergencies, as well 
as for school and special feeding programmes, the World Food 
Programme has, as its major aim, not relief as such but develop- 
ment. In large-scale resettlement schemes the introduction of 
commodity surpluses can lighten the burden of cost to the 
government and relieve the newly-settled farmer of anxiety over 
his early harvests. Where labour is diverted to industrial develop- 
ment or major construction schemes, food may be used as a 
partial substitute for wages in cash; n6 such development 
programmes have received an underpinning wedge of food aid 
during the three-year trial period. 

The problems of administering an international commodity 
surplus programme, on a global scale, in the interest of the 
economically developing countries are considerable. The applica- 
tion of counterpart funds accumulated from the sale locally of 
food surpluses may pose special problems if food aid is applied 
on a massive scale. Foccunatcly, the Programme has been 
administered with a flexibility rare in international administration, 
with considerable freedom of action given to the Executive 
Director who is permitted by his goixcning body to allocate up 
to $100,000 of surpluses without prior authorization. On the 
basis of the initial three-year experience, both the United Nations 
and FAO agreed at the end of JS)6s to put the programme on a 
continuing basis. At the PicdgingConfercncc held at thesametime, 
fort)'-fouc governments made commitments for 1966 totalling 
more than $208 million. 

Doth the United Nations and FAO recognize that as experience 
is accumulated careful study oflhctolc of food aid in the develop- 
ment process should be imdcttalccn. At present both bilateral and 
intcntational programmra of this hind arc needed in the face of 
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the rclitivc failure - in spite of great cffistls - of the agncultuni 
sector in the aevcioping countries. In the long tun such countries 
have no alternative hut to incicasc their domcsoc food supply. 
In such cases food aid can serve at a timely divetsmn, mblutg 
countries to determine their development policies free from tne 
pressures of recurrent food deficit. Others, suA as India, arc 
unlikely to be able to feed themselves enrirely from *eir “s™ 
resources at least in this century. For them food shipments shou 
be programmed on a long-term basis. 


It may be useful to lake stock of ibe development that has 
uken place in the U N *s economic organs and the fartors 
influencing it. , . 

Oncof the purposesof theUnited Nations, as sDted in Chapter i 
of the Charter, is to achieve international co-operation in solvmg 
international economic problems and to serve as a centre tor 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. The aspirations of the governments mctnng w 
San Francisco ini94 j have not yet become a universal rcauty*"“* 
remarkable progress has been made in spite of (and possibly, in 
ccitun situations, because of) the fact that the political climate o 
the postwar world.until recently, has not been conducive to int®" 
national co-operation or the harmonization of economic policiw. 

From the labyrinth of economic o^ans created by E C O S O C, 
and regardless of the uncertainty of the Council’s role vi'i-d-vi's 
the General Assembly, great strides have been made. In the Gnt 
place, governments have come to accept the concept of a world 
economy and, with it, there has emerged a sense of collccuve 
responsibility for its wcll-bdng and development. Considerations 
of short-term economic interest have come to be influenced by 
the beginnings of a sense of international responsibility, as 
result of the deliberations of the General Assembly and the 
economic organs of the United Nations. 

The emergence of what might be termed a new sense of inter- 
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national economic solidarity was facilitated, then fostered, by 
the United Nations. A start was made with the identiircation of 
world economic problems and opportunities. Beginning with the 
modest technical assistance programme, experience was rapidly 
acxximulated in the techniques of international action on a global 
scale. The success of EPTA paved the way for more ambidom 
and far-reaching programmes, such as those of the Special 
Fund. That the economic organs were not condemned to endless 
debate without any tangible outcome aaed as a spur to fresh 
efforts as confidence in the capacity of the Unired Nadom to 
administer large-scale programmes, regardless of polidcal 
differences among its members, grew. The building of the 
United Nations Development Programme on the experience of 
EPTA and the Special Fund, with the possibility of its being 
enlarged to embrace further resf^nsibihties, including, in the 
minds of many members, that of a capital development fund, 
opens up a new series of oppottunides for international economic 
co-operation. 

nic eatlicf experience of attcmpdng to implement piecemeal 
the provbions of the Havana Charter and the lack of balance in 
existing trade agreements, has been overtaken by the impressive 
show of unity of purpose on the part of the undcrdes’clopcd 
countries in creadng UNCTAD. Teething troubles arc in- 
evitable but, in the midst of them, the nesv body has built up 
an oflaisivc against secular trends in world trade and has created 
the beginnings of a new economic framework for world trade 
and payments. 

As economic agendcs have evolved, mo trends have become 
apparent. The prolifcrarionofncw agencies cnjo)ing an independ- 
ence and functional autonomy, co-opendng svith the United 
Nations within the framewoik of agreements negotiated on a 
basis of equality with the Economic and Social Coundl, would 
nosv seem to have ended. Instead, the trend is towards the 
cstaWhhtnent of new hodses Htsthio the United Nations proper, 
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Nvitliin the framework of which they enjoy a degree of admini- 
strative autonomy. Their saffi arc part of the United Nations 
Sccrcuriat and their governing committees arc appointed by the 
Economic and Soda! Coundl or the General Assembly und«^ 
terms of reference laid down by those Principal Organs. The 
process began wnth the Spcdal Fund, developed with the establish- 
ment of UNCTAD and the Centre for Industrialization. The 
World Food Programme was created as a joint venture of the 
United Nations and FAO. 

There is nothing new about these institutional trends. Emcr- 
gaicy agcndcs and bodies to promote and administer speaal 
programmes have always been a charactcrisdc of the Organi- 
zation. TIjc United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), the United Nations High Comtnissioncr for 
Refugees (UNHCR), the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
and the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) have shown 
over the years how such diverse programmes have been adminis- 
tered successfully from within the same house. In 1965, UNICEF 
was a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. The award of thb 
highest international honour gives striking recognition to the 
achievemenu that can result from the work of a body of this 
kind. 

The other, and related, trend has been the shift in relationships 
beuveen the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Their 
early co-operation gave place in the late 1950s to concerted action 
in a number of operational programmes. With the creation of 
the Speaal Fund, leadership was provided in the UN for most 
of the international complex of agencies and a degree of control 
•was exercised centrally over the work they undertook as execut- 
ing agencies for the Spedal Fund assisted projects. The United 
Nations Development Programme, inaugurated in 1966, presents 
fresh opportunities for the adoption of a new strategy of develop- 
ment assistance, with each agency playing an appointed part. 
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harinoniicd in tlie intematioiul interest liavc Iwcn refined. As a 
recognition of this process, governments arc prepared to embark 
upon such discussions with increasing confidence. Nesv bodies, 
such as the Advisory Committee on the Apphcation of Sctcnce 
and Teclinology to Development, for instance, arc drasving 
together experienced scientists and administrators \snlh inter- 
national reputatiom, to consider how die main development 
obstacles can be overcome. 

Tlic impact of the debates and deliberations in the economic 
organs arc felt not only by governments, but also by intcmadonal 
and regional bodies, both svidiin and svithout the United Nations 
family. New institutional forms, administrative practices, tech- 
niques of approach and, perhaps of greatest importance, habits of 
mind, developed in the economic organs arc now increasingly 
introduced ciscwlierc, The resilience and ctpcriencc - as well w 
the scars - acquired on the long hatd road from San rrandsco 
have given the economic organs of the United Nations a primary 
but, of course, not exclusive position in furthering the integration 
of the international community. 
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with complete independence’,* who direct an international civil 
service of some two and a half thousand people. It is certain that 
without the Commission and its civil service, little would have 
been achieved. For the sulycct-tratter of modem administration 
is so complex diat it would not be possible to formulate or execute 
a policy without a competent administrative apparatus. In default 
of this, no amount of good intentions would have enabled policies 
representing the general interest to hold their own against die 
policies representing national interests and woilced out by the 
powerful bureaucracies of member states. 

It is not so much the existence of the Commission, however, 
that has distinguished the Community from the United Nations. 
The UN has, after all, an able and independent Secretary-General 
with a competent staff.* It b, rather, the role that the Commission, 
given the ability of its members and the competence of their staff, 
is empowered by the Rome Treaty and has been allowed by the 
member governments to play (at least up to 1965, when 
the GauUist challenge to the role of the Commission became the 
centre of the Community’s crisis). Thb is a political role: the 
Commission has not only to ensure the application of the Treaty 
and of the rules laid down by the Council (composed of a repre- 
sentative of each member state), but also to 'formulate recom- 
mendations or opinions in matters which are the subject of thb 
Treaty, where the latter expressly so provides or where the Com- 
mission considers it necessary’, and ‘under the conditions laid 
down in this Treaty dispose of a power of decision of its own and 
participate in the preparation of acts of the Council and of the 
Assembly J The latter point b an essential one; in many impor- 
tant questions the Council can take a dedsion only on a proposal 
from the Commbsion, which gives the Commbsion an essential 
power of initiative. The Commission has, indeed, powers of the 
kind that Mr Hammarskjold found he needed to deal with the 
Congo crisis, but which tiic Secretary-General of the UN has 
not in fact been allowed to exatbe. 
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The provision for majority voting to take binding decisions 
on major issues in the Council of Ministers is another factor that 
distinguishes the Commimity from the United Nations. This 
provision has been used very infrequently; indeed, the Rome 
Treaty allowed but little scope for the use of the majority vote 
until the third stage of the Community's transitional period, 
starting in 1966; and even dien it is nor likely to be used for a 
long time against the wishes of a powerful member, and cer- 
tainly not against France while de Gaulle is President, In the 
early years of the Commtuuty's devriopment, die majority vote 
is to be regarded more as an earnest of the intention of the 
member states to modify their conc^ts of national interest 
sufEcicmly to enable agreement to be reached - which, until 
de Gaulle’s explicit opposition to the Community mcdiod, they 
have by and large done. Even if the majonry vote has so far been 
more a symbol of the will to agree than a working instrument, 
however, it is not the less important for that, as is witnessed by 
the fact that the Community has made greater progress in form- 
ing cfFcctive common policies on thorny issues such as agriculture, 
energy or cartels, than other intcmational organizations have 
been able to do on similatly explosive political guesaons. 

The third main cause of the Community’s ability to act inde- 
pendently of die initiative of the member governments is what 
has sometimes been called die backbone of the Treaty: the precise 
and detailed agreements for the dismantling of internal barriers to 
trade and the erection of the common external tarriff, due to be 
completed by regular changes in die national tariHs and import 
quotas over a period of twelve to fifteen years from the establish- 
ment of the Community. The Commission is empowered to 
assure the implementation of this most radical tariff policy, 
negotiated as a part of the Treaty itself, and diis has provided a 
momentum that consolidated the Community and carried it 
along in tackling the other, less quantifiable, issues of economic 
policy that constitute the cont^t of economic union. 
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with complete mdepcndencc*.* who direct 
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sentative of each member state), but also to ‘formulate 
mendations or opinions in matters which arc the subject of is 
Treaty, where the latter expressly so provides or where the 
mission considers it necessary’, and ‘under the conations ai 
down in this Treaty dispose of a power of decision of its own an 
participate in the preparation of acts of the Council and of the 
Assembly’.’ The latter point is an essential one; in many impor- 
tant questions the Council can take a decision only on a proposa 
from the Commission, which gives the Commission an cssenoa 
power of initiative. The Commission has, indeed, powers of the 
kind that Mr Hammarskjold found he needed to deal with the 
Congo crisis, but which the Secretary-General of the UN has 
not in fact been allowed to exercise. 
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establish and operate a supranadonal organization, and with the 
reasons why difficulties in its opetation have recently arisen, rather 
than giving a blow-by-blow account of the Community's evolu- 
tion since it was established. This is, indeed, appropriate in terms 
of the Community's own development*, the important act was 
the constitutional act of drawing up and agreeing upon the 
Treaty, which itself provided in considerable detail for the 
greater part of the progress that has since taken place. It is doubly 
appropriate when the Community is considered in relation to 
organizations at world level. The detailed problems of evolution 
of supranational bodies may seem of little direct relevance to the 
world organizations, for dicy have not yet reached that stage of 
development. But sooner or later they may do so; and it is to be 
hoped that the lessons learned in establishing the European Com- 
munity will be of use in assessing when this may become possible, 
hew such opportunities may be created and, once they exist, 
what arc the most fruitful ways to proceed. 

Perhaps the most important foct in relation to the establishment 
of the Commtinity has already emerged in the last paragraph: 
that it obtained its supranational powers as a result of a deliberate 
comtituQonal act - or rather two constitutional acts. The EEC, 
established under the Borne Trcary (signed and ratified in ipjy). 
was preceded by the European Coal and Steel Community, 
established under the Paris Treaty (signed and ratifjcd in ipji), 
and it may be doubted whether the EEC v^'OuId have matcrialired 
if its less ambitious forerunner, providing for a common market of 
the products of only the coal and steel industries, had nor already 
been operating successfully. 

It is conceivable that a supniutiona] organization could 
develop from an intct-govenirocntal one by a process of organic 
grovsih and without a deliberate consdmtional act. But where 
matten of political importance are eoncemed, it seems unlikely 
that governments wl! rclinguish their control witliout a treaty 
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These three factors - the Conmiission’s power to take poJitfeal 
initiatives, the provision for majority voting in the Council as an 
earnest of the member states' desire to reach decisions, and the 
‘backbone’ of precise and detailed agreement on the formation 
of the customs union - all apply in relation to matters of real 
political importance, which were hitherto the jealously-guarded 
prerogative of national governments. There arc several other 
factors that contribute to the Community’s supranationality - the 
power of its institutions to act directly on legal persons as well as 
on memher governments; the European Parliament with its 
limited but real power to dismiss the Commission - but these 
suffice to show that, even if it is not federal under the traditional 
definition, the Community can act independently of national 
governments in relation to politically controversial issues to a far 
greater extent than can the United Nations. 

Many people consider that, if the members of the United 
Nations and its organs could be persuaded to endow it with 
similar supranational powers, it would be better able to discharge 
its tasks of ensuring world security and contributing to the good 
management of the world economy. Indeed, the proposals for 
complete and universal disarmament combined with the creation 
of a world peace force* imply such a development, as do some of 
the proposals for improving the world’s monetary system by 
strengthening the International Monetary Fund.* There can be 
little doubt that, with the advance of technology in relation to 
weapons, transport and industrial development, the view that 
supranational world insatutions are necessary will become in- 
creasingly widespread, and that this will often be reflected in 
proposals for solving world ptoblenu. It is therefore of value to 
try to assess under what conditions national governments are 
likely to agree to supranational solutions, and the experience of 
the European Community may be illuminating in this respect. 

The analysis of the Conunmuty that follows deals, therefore, 
with the conditions that have made it possible for the Six to 
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the otljer countries of Europe’; but it would be supranational: 

By pooling the basic production and by setting up a new High 
Authority, whose deeisioiu wiU be biiuhng on France, Germany and 
other member countries, this proposal will build the first concrete 
foundation of a European federation which is indispensable to the 
preservation of peace.’ 

The governments ofBelgium, Italy, Luxemburg and the Nether- 
lands agreed to join the French and Germans in the negotiations, 
but the British and other Evropc:tn states rejected the supra- 
national condition. 

It seems inherently probable that some states will be readier at 
any given time than others to accept the supranational principle. 
Four out of the seventeen American states refused at first to accept 
the United States constitution and, as has been seen, only six 
European states were ready for the Community e.xperiment at 
the rime of M. Schuraans declaration. It may, therefore, be 
necessary at some stage in the evolution of world organizations 
to choose between supranarionahty and universality, although if 
the states wiling to accept the supranational condition were 
gcogtaplucally or racially too limited, there would clearly be a 
danger that the supranational body would never be able to achieve 
a universal membership. 

It is pertinent to ask what it is that makes some countries so 
eager to take the radical step of transferring certain powen of 
government to supranational institutions. In the ease of the 
European Community, there was a widespread loss of confidence 
in the traditional institutions of the nation-state, whieh had failed 
to prevent two world wars or, in die second one, to avert defeat 
for each of the sbe countries. It is significant that in Britain, where 
national scIf-confidencc was at a high level in 1945, it was not 
until the sixties, when the post-war change in British power and 
the recurrent economic difficulties had become evident, that mcm- 
benhip of the Community becamea serious political proposition. 
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or, in the case of the United Nations, without amcndmait of the 
Cliartcf ; they are likely to wish to define precisely the conditions 
under which the supranational powers arc to be exercised, and a 
constitutional act is the most convenient instrument for this. 
Such a view is home out by the experience not only of rhe 
European Community, but also of all other occasions biown to 
the writer on which substantial powers have passed from hitherto 
independent governments to a supranational or lederal authority. 

Another significant aspect of the establishment of the EEC 
reinforces the view that organic growth is not likely to be 
sufficient. The general movement for European union had 
already resulted in the creation, in 1949, of ttvo bodies of svhich 
the majority of West European countries were mentbers: the 
Couned of Europe and the Organitation for European Economic 
Co-operation. But the member sutes of those two bodies 'verc 
divided between tlic Six, in which there was a strong desire to 
move towards a Europan federation, and the othen, which were 
satisfied with intcr-govemmenta! co-operation. The Six soon 
realiecd, after proposals for converting the Council of Europe 
into a supranational body by ‘the creation of a polidca! authority 
with limited functions but real powers’® had failed to find favour 
in die other countries, that they would be unable to carry the 
others with them in developing the existing organizations m a 
supranational direction. 

The French government, which, witli German power at a post- 
war ebb, was die natural leader of the Six, therefore concluded 
that it would be necessary to establish a new organization, and 
that acceptance of the supraiutional principle would be a prior 
condition for joining in the n^otiations to set ir up. There were 
crucial problems at that time relating to the future of German steel 
production. M. Schuman, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, therefore proposed on bdialf of the French government 
an organization to pool the coal and steel production of at least 
France and Germany; it would be ‘open to the pardcipation of 
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acceptance among the mass of the people for the policies of union, 
the driving force came from the iUtes rather than the masses. 
Perhaps a union of diiferent nations is too remote and abstract a 
concept ever to cxdtc the people as a whole; the political emotions 
of most people, where international affairs are concerned, tend 
to crystallize around the tribal gods. Perhaps the idea of assem- 
bling the necessary power to achieve certain aims is one that 
will appeal first to those who will be fairly close to the exercise 
of that power. But whatever the reason, the movement for 
European union was led by a few outstanding statesmen - 
Monnet, Schuman, Spaal;, Adenauer, de Gasperi - and relied on 
the support of those who were active in the centre patties, the 
non<ommunist trade unions, business and professional people, 
and of federalist movements numbering not more than a few 
thousand members in each country. Jr was essentially a middle- 
class movement, bur, apart from the communists and the national- 
ists (whose combined weight was of critical importance only in 
France), the bulk of the imddle classes were supporters of the 
idea. 

It might be thought that many members of national political 
parries and bureaucracies would resist the transfer of power to 
supranational institutions because, even if their country might 
gain influence as a result, they thcmscives would certainly lose it. 
The structure of the Commumries, however, with the transfer 
ofpowen in limited sectors ofpoliricai life, the close involvement 
and important policy-making role of national governments 
through the Council of Ministen, and the presence of national 
members of parliament in the European Parliament, svas such 
that this feat seems not to have been important until dc Gaulle 
became President of France. 

The swing in the balance of power away from Europe during the 
£int half of the twentieth century has been mentioned as a major 
motive for the desire of the Six to unite, so that they would regain 
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Given this dissatisfaction with national institutions, why did 
the Six look towards a supranational or federal union to solve 
their problems? First there was the desire to make quite sure that 
the dreadful experience of the two world wars would ncv'cr be 
repeated, at least through conflict between France and Germany. 
The Schuman declaration made this clear: 

The gathenng of the nations of Europe requires the elimination of 
the age-old apposition of France and Germany . . . Tlie solidarity 
in produaion thus established will make it plain that any vni 
between France and Germany becomes not merely unthinkable, 
but maccnally impossible.* 

There was an emotional commitment to union, and an intellec- 
tual conviction that only a supranational form of union would be 
sufTidcntly effective. Secondly there was the consciousness that, 
from their position in 191 j at the centre of world politics, the 
nations of Western Europe had come to be overshadowed by 
America and Russia sneh their much greater populations. It 
seemed to follosv that, in order to avoid dependence on the one 
and to resist being swallowed op by the other, the West Europeans 
would have to assemble a population of similar size under one 
govemmenL Thirdly it was widely believed that, in order to 
emulate the wealth and prosperity of the United States in an 
age in which modem technology demands production on an 
increasingly large scale, it would be necessary to establish a market 
with a similar number of consumcn. For all these reasons, the 
finger seemed to many people in the Six to point towards a 
federation of Europe. 

In short, the belief was prevalent in the Six that only by joining 
their forces in an effective, and hence a federal, union would the 
European nations have enough power to achieve their aims of 
prosperity, independence and a restoration of their influence in 
the world. Although the force of tiiesc arguments was vaguely 
felt in all sections of society, and tiicre was therefore general 
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It is in fact clearly essential, if a union is to have two members 
much stronger than the rest, that they should have an under- 
standing at least to the extent of bdng in agreement more often 
than not. The quotations taken &om the Schuman declaration 
have already shown how the Community was based on a Franco- 
German alliance, and the cti^ of 1965 arose after this alliance had 
ceased to function. This indicates that it would, as Mill suggested, 
be better to have at least three member states of the largest size, 
so that the union could work cfTecdvcly even when they were 
not unanimous. In the European Community, this role could be 
played either by Britain if it became a member or by Italy when 
its economic strength has increased enough and has become 
reflected in its political influence. In organizations at world level, 
an tmderstanding between Russia and America is in present 
circumstances a prerequisite of real progress, although Ae rise 
of other powerful entities such as China, India or a European 
Political Community may came this condition to be modified. 

Besides the existence of a strong desire for union and of a suitable 
balance between the strength of the prospective members, there 
were a number of background conditions in the case of the EEC 
that were favourable to tbc establishment of supranational insti- 
tutions. It cannot be supposed that these conditions must neces- 
sarily apply in each case where supranational institutions arc 
established. But it seems unlikely that die European Community 
would have been created in their absence; and it may reasonably 
be suggested that no supranational union is likely to be effected 
unless a majority of them are present 
First, the idea of the union of Europe had long been planted in 
men’s minds. There was the powerful example of the Roman 
Empire; over three centuries ago Sully put forward a project for 
European union and Penn did the same at the end of the seven- 
tcendi century; and by tbc nineteen-twenties Briand was promot- 
ing the concept in the League of Nations. The idea of European 
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some of tlinr lost mnociscc. TIk: tsiUnce of power emoog the 
S.e themselves is also a vital factor from which tmporunt lessons 
can be learned. If a imion is to be of a ilcmocratic nature or. to 
put it another way, if none of its members is to be dcpnveo ot 
influence by entering it. It is neemsaty that "''™ 

should be powerful enough to dominate the rest. ^ 
certainly unwilling to repeat the pattern of the' First Oerman 
Empire, in which I'russia was by far the strongest member and 
which consecpicntly fell under Pnissian hegemony. It was thcr^ 
fore essential that there should be at least two mcmbOT o 
largest size. With France and Germany this was indeed the case. 
Italy, though similar in populaoon.was much weaker in economic 
resources, and this explains the strength of die French posinon m 
negotiating the esublishmcnt of the EEC. For Germany i c 
Community was the essential way back to international rwp^O" 
bility and influence; the Community could conceivably 'C 
been created without Italy, or, alternatively, wiiliout one or 
more of the Benelux countrio; but without France to countc^ 
balance Germany, the Community would have been dominat 
by one country, and this was unacceptable to the others. France 
was indispensable and liencc in a powerful negotiating position. 

While the need for a balance of power between at least the two 
largest members of a supranational communic)' is c%’idcnt, t c 
diflicultics that arise from luving only nvo members of dw 
largest size arc not quite so obvious. Yet John Stuart Mill point 
them out in 1 86i : ‘if dierc be nvo (memben much mote powerfu 
than tlic rest], they will be irresistible when they agree; an 
whenever diey differ everything will be decided by a struggle 
for ascendancy betsveen the rivals.*’ Experience in the EEC has 
tended to bear out what Mill said: when France and Germany 
have differed progress has been held up; when, at the time of the 
Franco-German Treaty, they announced a special effort to main- 
tain agreement, the otiicn were immediately afraid of domina- 
tion by a ‘Franco-German axis’. 
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Fifdjy, quite apart from fbttnal politics there was an intense 
traffic of people and ideas between die countries concerned. 
Individual tourism was complemented by countless conferences 
and meetings of professional or other voluntary associations, 
which the cheapness of travel between these neighbouring coun- 
tries made possible. Such traffic has its bearing on formal politics; 
for if a sufficient number of those whose attitudes influence formal 
politics had not had a nunimal understanding of the points of 
view and needs of the partner countries, the national political 
institutions would hardly have been able to hold to pohcics that 
were suffidently acceptable to the other members to enable the 
union to go ahead. 

Sixthly, the desire for union was represented by statesmen (five 
of whom have been named catliet) who had the stature and the 
poVifical ability required to maVe it effective. This was shown in 
the selection of the coal and steel industries as the first sector to 
be dealt with by a supranational organization. There was, as 
has already been explained, a widespread feeling among the Six 
by 1950 that a fedcnl system was required; yet it would probably 
have been impossible to secure agreement on so hold a step. At 
that time, however, a major polidca! problem had arisen in 
relation to the German steel industry. It was believed by the 
former Allies to be essential to keep the German steel industry, 
which had been the basis of the armaments industry, under some 
form of control. But the post-war limitation of the industry s 
production to a small tonnage was proving impracticable: 
Germany had to export to live and it needed steel as the basis for 
its exports. The creadon of a supranational authority that would 
be responsible for the control of both the German and oth«- 
European basic industries was seen as the only way of securing 
such control without subjecting Germany to a pemunendy 
inferior status, wfuch democratic countries would have found it 
hard to do. The establishment of the European Coal and Steel 
Community tvas, rbereffire, both rhe besr solaaon to an urgent 
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union had, then, a respectable Imtory. and to this add^ the 
prcstiRC of the federal prindpic that had been applied with such 
remarkable success in the United Sates and Swicerland. 

Secondly, there was a consdousncssofcultural unit)': 
ness of die hcriugc of Greece. Israel and Rome and of slured 
historical experiences such as the rise of Christbnii)'. fcudalum. 
the renaissance, the enlightenment, the industrial rcvoluuon, 
imperialism, the two world wars and the retreat from 
Tlnrdly, there was a similarit)- of economic and social tnstittw 
tions and of economic levels. The economics of the Six arc all 
based predominantly on privately owned enterprises, a arc 
pluralist societies widi a diversity of freely-functioning 
sodal and cultural institutions; all arc welfare sates with high y 
developed full employment and social polidcs. 
over, a fair degree of criuivalcncc in the economic and ^ 

gical levels of the Six. if southern luly is weepted. This « 
importtnt where economic union is concerned, for the oir^ 
impact of a higher technologia! level on a lower one an be 
dUasirous, as the experience of southern Italy after the unifiaaon 
of laly had demonstrated. 

Fourthly, there was at the time when the Communities were 
negotiated (1950-5 1 and 1955-57) * similarity between the political 
institutions of the Six. Germany and Italy had emerged from fas- 
dsm into parliamentary dcmoctacy, and France had not y^ct 
entered its plusc of plcbisdary democracy. Not only Vi’crc the 
formal institutions similar, however; the politial parties mat 
formed the governments of the Six during those years also had 
much in common. They could be dassed preponderantly as 
dihcr Christbn Democrat, Sodalist or Liberal, and their members 
found no difficulty in sitting together under sudi labels in me 
European Parliament. In these drcumsanccs it was possible for 
the governments and political parties of the Six to remain 
sufficiently in harmony on basic issues to permit the csublishment 
and satisfactory opcntion of the communities. 
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European Community wiU be noriccd. It is not coincidental : the 
writer wishes to acknowledge bis debt to Professor Wheare’s 
thinking on the subject. Hie relevance of Wheare’s ideas to the 
case of the European Community indeed appears very real, 
although the circumstances of the industrial mass democracies 
of modern Europe diflet from those of Wheare’s ‘classical’ 
federations (Australia, Canada, Switzerland and the United States) 
at the time of their creation, and there arc accordingly some differ- 
ences in the conditions under which die European Community 
was set up, and some additional conditions have emerged. 

Once the E C O S OC and, la ter, die E E C were established certain 
forces were set in motion that helped to consolidate their develop- 
ment. The political parties and economic pressure groups, realiz- 
ing that there was a new source of decisions that affected their 
interests, set to work to influence die Community instimtions." 
They tended as a consequence to reflect the supranational charac- 
ter of the Community's own organs, and thus to acquire a vested 
incercst in its perpetuation. 

Probably more important, large numbers of producers and 
consumers have benefited ftom the new trade that the Common 
Market has opened up, and would convenely suffer if the channels 
were blocked again. Producers whose livelihood depends on the 
freedom of trade have a particularly strong interest in its con- 
tinuance. 

Less tangible, but nonetheless significant, is the prestige that the 
Community institutions have gained, both by their existence 
over a number of years as a major element in political life, and 
by a number of striking successes in solving difScult problems. 
The political initiative and skill of the European Commission has 
play^ its part here, as has die will to agree of the member govern- 
ments represented in the Council of Ministers. Most of these 
successes have taken the fbnn of ‘package deals’, balancing con- 
cessions and advantages on various issues for the various member 
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and .ixTific rtokicm. and a dcdm-c advantt lo«ard. a 
lurraiiauonal imumuoni ilut wa. widrly aretfltd by lilt 5tl al 
the lotiBCt-lcrm and nwic f.cnttal aim. IV.IImvinR lbi< 
tbtmntb on a na.totv ftont. .be tCC ot.bI.Acd without Ac 
ntomte of an immediate tpccific problem of e^uivalrot urgen^ . 
the nutco. of the fi.it ventme. and the problem, of intepnlmg 
one .eetor of the economy wtiliout abo inteptannp the othen. 
.vere cnoueh to catty the S.a fmwatd into eatcndini; the mpra- 
ninonil ptmctplc from the coal and .tccl indmitio to the whole 
of ihcir cetmomic life. , , t 

h » notMiy li> prove liut ihccondjtjom ouilmcd alKnc wer 
necc«r>- to t!ic «!aMol,mcnt of t!>c Hmopean IJ 

may lx contended that an economic onion with iiipranatjonal 
numuiiotn would be pennWe without the cultttraJ. 
political and joaal tiimlannet that the counniet ol Wet cm 
Europe have, Tliit can hatdly be more tlun a matter of judpij 
ment. but it team unhVely that pohtial inttitutiom an werlc 
unleti ilic people who operate them thare a bade ttmilanry e 
outlook; unlrtt. «u a demoCTacy. thb timilarity of outlook to 
some extent permeates tbc electorates; and. ap»n 
it it hard tocnviupe an economic union Ixing rcahaed if funda- 
mentally divergent economic and soaal conditions aiM exces- 
sively disruptive clTccts on people’s jolw or sundardt 
The experience of ihc European Community may usefuu) 
compared with that of previous federations and other foniu o 
union, winch hive been i.ulywd by K. C. Wbcate in bit on 
Federal Covcmmeni.'* Tlic facton selected by Wliearc as favour- 
ing a desire to unite or the opacity to work a federal union include 
a sense of military insecurity, a desire for independence, a hope o 
economic advantages, gcographial neighbourhood, prior politi- 
cal association, some iimilatity of political and social institutions, 
statamanship at the right time, and a balance of strength among 
the uniting states. The limilarit)* between these factors and those 
to which attention has been drawn in the above anal)^^ of the 
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have ceased to apply. The politiol institutions in France are now 
markedly different from those of the other members of the 
Community, and the desire for a supranational form of union has 
been replaced in the French government by a rooted abhorrence 
of it. In these circumstances, the interdependence of the different 
sectors of economic and political life can lead not to the ‘spillover’ 
of the supranational prindple from one sector to the next, but to 
a form of 'blowback* whereby the possible effects of Community 
policies on sectors still under national control causes a hostile 
member government to hinder the operation of the Community 
process in sectors where it has already begun to apply. 

The crisis that arose in the Community in 1965 illustrates this 
point. The European Commission proposed that the supranational 
prindple be applied fully in the field of agricultural policy. 
De Gaulle clearly resented this proposal, and used the feUute of 
the Council of Ministers to agree on certain questions of agricul- 
tural policy within the allotted rime (which was undoubtedly a 
fault on the part of the Coundl, but of a sort that in the past had 
been overcome by the device of ‘stopping the clock’ while 
negotiations were completed) as an occasion to force a trial of 
strength with the Community in general and the Commission in 
parti^ar. Whatever foe outcome, foe inddent is a reminder 
that while physical power remains with the member govern- 
ments, any one of them, and particularly a powerful one, 
can hinder or reverse the process of integration as soon as 
that government’s desire for union turns into a desire to 
prevent it. 

It is not advisable to press analt^ies too far in history or political 
science. An attempt to apply lessons of foe Community s ex- 
perience to foe problems of world organizations is therefore 
necessarily tentative. It may nevertheless be of interest to sum- 
marize some of foe points that have emerged; 

I. Supranational powers are not likely to be ceded to international 
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countries, and often ccnirinR around a combination of a^cul- 
tural pains {of interest to the French) and industml pains (ot 
interest to the Germans). , , , .t,,. 

Many supnorters of the community method bchcsc mat ir 
cenerates not only forces tlut help to consolidate Uic supn- 
naiional imiitvitions. but alio icnsiom that cornel the member 
states to extend the method to new fields of a «ivi ty'. Tlius, it u 
argued, the common market in coal and steel «u1d not opera c 
fairly in the face of divergent national matkeu for the other fuels 
that compete with coal, or of strict price controls in one country 
in the transforming indmtrtci to which steel is sold: inteprauon 
m one important sector of the economy led ines-itably to integra- 
tion in all economic sccton. Likew'ise a customs union bnngs wi 
it the need for common economic, sooal and financial policiw, 
sviihout wluch full employment, social juitiee and the stable 
development of theeconomy would not be possible; the common 
external commercial policy that a customs union implies womo 
conflict with other an'ccis of national foreign i^licies and this 
creates the demand for a common foreign policy; a common 
foreign policy svill be found to be inconsistent with separate 
defence poliacs, and ilicrc will therefore have to be a^ common 
defence policy. Thus a common market in one sector is uioug it 
to lead logically on to a general common market, which leads m 
turn to common economic, foreign and defence policies, wth the 
supranational institutions required to fonnulatc and put them into 
cflect: in short, to a federal system to deal with economics, 
foreign affairs and defence. 

This line of argument seems valid, and was bom out by me 
c.xpcriciicc of the European Community, so long as the condi- 
tions favourable to the community system obtained. With the 
installation of de Gaulle as President of France, hosvcs’cr, and me 
emergence of his policies based on a cleat conviction tint the 
national governments, not a supranational government, should 
be the supreme authority on all political issues, these conditions 
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acceptance by those v/ho ■wield significant political influence in 
the prospective member states. 

7. Supranational organization in a key sector of economic or 
political activity tends to lead on to supranational organization 
in other sectors, unless die desire for union m an important 
member state or group of states turns into hostility, in which case 
the existing supranational instirurions become endangered. This 
condition would apply at least until the use of aimed force was 
under supranational control. 
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mstitutions withoM spcdfic comtitutioMl acts such as treaties 
or amendments to the UN Charter. 

2. Those sutes desiring supranational union 
proceed without waiting for the others, although this w 
lead towards universal supranational umon unless 
taking the initiative were widely enough rcprcscntauvc 
world’s main regions and political alignments. 

3. Suptanational union is not lilely to occur unless there u a 
widespread loss of faith in the ability of natioiul insntuuom to 
solve major prohlems; a corresponding hope of greater sec 
and/or economic gain as a result of the supr^ational f™”; ” 
an expectation among the main political forces in prosp 
member states that the union will be a vehicle duough w 
they can increase their power to achieve these or other ends, 


4. Supranational union is not likely to occur if thwe is a 
of its being dominated by one large member. If there 
predominant members of equivalent strength, the imon co 
established and function $0 long as they were in alliance. But 1 1 
more likely to work well if there ate three or more members 0 
the largest size and greatest strength. 


S. A certain sense of cultural identity, and a degree of similarity 
of political and economic institutions, seem to be a prior con 1 
tion of supranational union. Experience in international orgamza 
tions at world level indicates that these conditions do not at present 
apply, but the universal progress of technology in general an 
the improvement of transport and communications in particu at 
may well alter this situation in respect of at least a majority o 
states, representative of the main regions of the world, during the 
course of the next few decades. 


6. Statesmen deeply committed to the principle of supranation^ 
union are needed to bring it about, in addition to a widesprea 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Evan Luard 


Tte preceding chapters have that has 

mtenutional organuations and the typ , conclusions about 

taken place within them. Are there S j organizations that 
the factors influencing change in international org 
may be drawn as a result? :„ef;«itinns. it U neces- 

In considering the nature of changes m short- 

sary to distinguish between long-term , . fjjjjHy, the 

term instruments by which changes ar 
types of change that are brought about. 

Let us consider, first, the °LS is^ brought out in a 

organiaations. The most obvious ca , alteration in the 

mSnhcr of these studies, is that ^nsmg^from an a 
political composition of the mein . organizations of 

General Assembly, the ILO. and Ae this factor, 

the UN, aU bring out to new classes may be 

Just as the movement of pohtial p states, so the rise 

the cause of widespread poKneal ch^g ^^bers of newly 
of a new class of nations (such as Uic la^ ^^^te 

independent states over the past . i oreanizations, by 
wid«pread poUtical change ” there. In this case 

bringing about die adoption of new ? of members. But a 

the effect is the result of a thangem e accession to power of 
similar effect might complexion from their 

new governments of a different poi 
predecessors. 
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and larger nations normally voting on opposite sides to the 
others, suggests that political pressure has been the more impor- 
tant {actor. In other cases both influences have been at work; the 
expression of political demaods within an organization may 
awaken wealthier nations not only to a realization of their politi- 
cal interest, but to a sense of the needs to be met and of their own 
responsibilities. But there are certainly some cases where changes 
in the situation prevailing, and the needs to be confronted, alone 
give rise to a general search for new policies. Mr Scammells 
account of the adaptations to the IMF made already, and of the 
search for new solutions to the international liquidity problem 
for the future, is an example of this process at work. The changes 
in the policies of the World Bank, in which the wealthier powers 
possess a built-in majority, described by Mr Shonficid, arc another 
example of the same type. The abandonment of the secunty 
system envisaged in Chapter VJI of the Charter, and the increasing 
emphasis on more modest methods of peace-keeping, reflect a 
general acknowledgement of the need for adaptation from an 
imagined world of great-power unanimity and five-power 
supremacy to a real one of divided councils and many small 
states; from a world of big wars and external aggressions to one 
of small wars and interrul conflicts. The development of the 
assistance rathet than the research role of the specialized agencies 
equally reflects the increasing concern everywhere with disparities 
in tlic standard of living and the rate of growth between the 
developed and developing world. 

New needs, however, arc not necessarily alone enough to 
bring about the changes necessary. The needs for mote effective 
international commodity arrangements, for a better international 
liquidity S)-stem, for more effective coordination of air transport, 
for better co-ordination of aid policies, though gcnmlly recog- 
nized, have not so far been successful in inducing the necessary 
changes vsnthin international otganizations. Often it is only acute 
crisis sitiutioiis that create a sufficient sense of urgency for 
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both the cffcc. h . f 

out Witbin intcrMlional organmnom, paiticulat 
:o“ ,imncns are relatively nf. bccme 

legUlabon, and 't' tTorrS tog ioSmedi- 

effcct, changes m membership organization. 

ate or large-scale, changes in policy, structure , “...lurions 

Ralher they bring about consttnt 

and other means, for small-scale c*J“S P ^ thevmay 

?bTse^nl^L^rolifeUn L 

’progtamtS, ton^rdirvll tad, the >FC 
to the new Development Programme and the Trad 
Developm^t ConferLe. The same factor has 3 ““' 
for the increase in the memberstup of *' „.po„r, 
ECO S O C, the establishmentof theCommttee of T ^ ^ 

and the incteasing attention devoted , ? tporld 

The effect inside such organizations as the ILO ^ 

Bank has been traced in the chapters on these ™ 

none of these changes isrcvolunonaty in itself, taken tog y 

tepiesent perhaps the most impomnt development m *='■'0 
international organizations over the past twenty years, 
demonstrate the importance of penistent verbal prcf*"'*’ 
without the ultimate sanction of military power, in inducing 

chances in organizations of dus kind. / 

Secondly, several of the studies show how change freq y 
occurs, even if only after a certain Ume-lag/as a response to 

changes in the needs to be confronted. Even some oft e °P 

meats just described could be interpreted/s a response to me 
emergence of new needs, rather than w^e effect o po i 
pressures from a particular section widrfn these orgamzations.m 
some cases, it is true, die voting t-<*«>f>rd, showing the wea 
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League of Nations the promise of US support for an increase in 
economic functions did mudi to assure the acceptance of the 
Bruce Report recommending this. The Icadctsliip of the US in 
launching the Korean operation and initiating the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, the initiatives of Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries in proposing peace-fceeping forces and earmarking and 
training troops for this purpose, the demand of the US govern- 
ment for merging the Technical Assistance and Special Fund 
programmes, are all examples of actions of this hind during the 
UN period. Became, however, many important changes will 
require a two-thirds majority, and even the passage of resolution 
will require the support of over fifty governments in most 
organizations, initiatives of this kind are only likely to be effective 
if preceded by a considerable degree of lobbying, or if they 
express what is in any case a widely felt requirement. 

Often, of course, the initiative is that of a group of countries. 
In these cases purely political facton, loyalty to ideological or 
regional groups, may be important in infiuendng the institution 
of changes, as in every other decision of international organiza- 
tions. TWs was certainly one factor (though not the only one) in 
bringing about the effective revision of the U N Charter through 
the Uniting for Peace resolution; and in the creation of a special 
agency for reconstruction in Soudi Korea alone among those 
suffering &om the ravages of war. But because in general there is 
no clear unanimity, even within any group, about the types of 
change desirable within the principal oiganizations, facton of 
this kind have been less significant dian might otherwise have 
been expected. In the discussions in the Special Committee on 
Pcace-kecping, which were likdy to result in the most important 
revision of the Charter systm yet accomplished, there was no 
evidence of attempts to concert the positions within the major 
groups, except perhaps amoi^ die communist powers. Even on 
political matters, though there exist formal caucus-groups, these 
do not produce any great consistency of voting-pattern.* The 
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imporunt ctaB« “ beco™ 

force! >! the article on this subject shows, long iscussion a 

nornul times has provea toully barten 

crisis situanons were able to bnng about the cs 

UN force. Only the acute ctisis over financing svas 

bring about a fLamental review of the Cb>ttet prons.on eon- 

cerrdng security and the existing 

Assembly and Security Council: wnthout that jj 

mdikely that the problem would have been ^ 

Urgent emergency situations, such as those rcliung “ 
and other refugees, have served to bring about the ““Mishmmt 
of new agendts to meet their needs But no 
was established for at least as many refugees from China to Ho g 
kong, because, their arrival being extended over a ten-year period, 
the emergency never appeared so acute. 

A third influence on change, brought out m a nun^ _ 
studies, is the personality and acoom of the chief officia . 

Mr Bailey and Mr Shonficld show the importance f ^ “ 

relation to the organizations with which th^ 
numerous ways in which the influence of offinah 
brought to bear. They may influence or even sponsor the dratt- 
ing of resolutions.* They may take initiatives of their own that 
have an important influence. They may make public statemen 
on important questions under discussion. They may, m « 
annual reports, both in Ac UN and the Specialized ’ 

put forward proposals that arc sometimes afterwards adopte y 
the representative bodies of the organization. Somerimes mey are 
deliberately given a considerable degree of independent au ority 
•when Ae representative body is not meeting in order to pro^ e 
leadership between sessions: Mr Jacobsson and M. SAweitzer 
in Ae IMF. Mr Sen in Ac FAO. Mr Black and Mr Woods m 
Ac World Bank, have all exerted authority of this sort. 

Next, changes may in some cases he effected, or at least strong y 
influenced, by Ac acuon of individual governments. In e 
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League of Nations the promise of US support for an increase in 
economic functions did much to assure the acceptance of the 
Bruce Report recommending this. The leadership of the US in 
launching the Korean operation and initiating the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, the inidatives of Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries in proposing peace-keeping farces and earmarking and 
training troops for this purpose, the demand of the U S govern- 
ment for merging the Technical Assistance and Special Fund 
programmes, are all examples of actions of this kind during the 
UN period. Because, however, many important changes will 
require a two-thirds majority, and even the passage of resolution 
will require the support of over fifty governments in most 
organizations, initiatives of this kind are only likely to be effective 
if preceded by a considerable degree of lobbying, or if they 
express what is in any case a widely felt requirement. 

Often, of course, the initiative is that of a group of countries. 
In these cases purely political (actors, loyalty to ideological or 
regional groups, may be impottant in influencing the institution 
of changes, as in every other dcciaon of international organiza- 
tions. This was certaicily one factor (though not the only one) in 
bringing about the effective tevidon of the UN Chatter through 
the Uniting for Peace resolution; and in the creation of a special 
agency for reconstruction in South Korea alone among those 
suffering from the ravages of war. But because in general there is 
no clear unanimity, even within any group, about the types of 
change desirable within the principal organizations, factors of 
this kind have been less significant dian might otherwise have 
been expected. In the discussions in the Special Committee on 
Peace-keeping, which were likely to result in the most important 
revision of the Charter system yet accomplished, there was no 
evidence of attempts to concert the positions within the major 
groups, except perhaps among the communist powers. Even on 
political matters, though there exist formal caucus-groups, these 
do not produce any great cm^tency of voting-pattern.* The 
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only exception is on economic subjects where common material 
interests may bring about (as over SUN FED or UNCTAD) a 
fairly consistent and organized group activity. 

Fifth, and perhaps ultimately more important than any other 
in influencing changes in international organizations, is the 
attitude of governments generally, irrespective of blocs, about 
the purposes such organizations may procure for them. Because 
of the need for substantial majorities, or even universal consent, 
for any important changes, even significant alterations in the 
balance of political power may be of little effect unless they arc 
accompanied by a general shift in governments' attitudes. Public 
attitudes depend on a number of iactors; the tradition of national 
sovereignty, conceptions of the material benefits international 
organizations may bring, the publicity and image the organiza- 
tions receive in the country concerned, the degree to which they 
appear dominated by political enemies, and others. Attitudes to 
clunge in international organizations may bear little relation to 
attitudes towards change witliin states: communist powers today 
are highly conservative powers so far as international organiza- 
tions are concerned, while the most revolutionary in attitude are 
those whose internal policies arc relatively mild and neutral (such 
as Canada and the Scandinavian governments). The powers that 
are most ready to support change in international organizations 
seem to be usually relatively small powers (who will not suffer 
the same diminution of national power through loss of 
sovereignty as larger ones), of liberal, but not extreme, political 
persuasions. New states, though generally expressing vague senti- 
ments of approval for the UN and its agendcs, ate not always 
more ready to undertake expenditure or sacrifice of national 
sovereignty for their sake than the great powers themselves. 

The most important factor affoctir^ such attitudes is of course 
the tradition of national patriotism and pride. These encourage 
among many an attitude of hostility and resentment to inter- 
national organizations and dieir aedvities, at least in matters 
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affecting their own state’s freedom of action. Understanding of 
the value that international imdtotiom may procure depends not 
only on a sense of their purpose, but on a cleat undentanding 
of the extent to which national independence is in any case 
limited by the actions of other states. Such understanding may 
appear first among national officials closely concerned with 
international a^irs; those serving together within an organiza- 
tion often begin to feel the purposes of the organization their 
own purposes as much as they do those of their nation. Next, a 
similar sense of common involvement may become spread 
among the most politically conscious in all states, including many 
members of governments. Only last of all does this sense of 
common interest come to be shared by the bulk of the ordinary 
citizens, as tiiey too become mote conscious of the inevitable 
limits to national independence or capacities. But because the 
actions of governments arc often finally conditioned by the 
attitudes and opinions of their publics, it may only be when such 
a sense becomes widespread that governments themselves feel 
ready to give active support to increases in the powers of inter- 
national organizations, 

If these seem to be the main causes of change in international 
organizations, do the preceding chapters give us a closer idea of 
the main Instruments by which change is brought about? 

The basic structure of most international organizations today 
is remarkably uniform. Nearly all have three basic institutions; 
an Assembly, representing all Governments which arc members, 
meeting usually once a year, but sometimes once every two, three 
or even five years; a Coundl, sometimes weighted in favour of 
the chief money-givers (as in the IMF and the World Bank), or 
those most directly interested (as in IMCO), meeting more 
frequently; and a Secretariat, serving both these, in continuous 
operation, and subject Co the authority of the other two. While 
nominally important decisions must ultimately be made or 
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ratified in the Assembly, usually cftcdve power resides in fact in 
the Council more continuously active, or even in the Secretariat, 
which always wields a powerful influence behind the scenes. 
Changes may be finally confirmed by the Assembly; but they are 
often initiated by one of the other two.(Cf. Mr McMahon above.) 

It was suggested in the first chapter of this book that the most 
elementary types of change in institutions arc fiiose that occur in 
a centralized or hierarchical system, where the central authority 
determines the change and imposes it on all subordinate systems. 

Owing to the lac^ of a firm basis of centralized authority in 
international organizations this was clearly less likely to be a 
common procedure of change within them. A number of the 
histories recounted here tend to confirm this hypothesis. In the 
League of Nations, although the dominant position of the council 
was no doubt designed to provide an element of centralized 
authority, in fact (as Mr Walters' chapter shows), the structure 
was so loose, national loyalties so powerful in relation to those 
to the organization, and its authority so weakened by the lack of 
comprehensive membership and particular failures, that no 
worthwhile degree of authority was enjoyed either by the Council 
or the Assembly. And the unanimity rule had the effect that even 
if decisions could be agreed at all, they were often anodyne in 
content. Within the UN system, the degree of authority necessary 
for centralized decision-making is rather greater, at least in 
matters where vital national interests arc not at stake. Although 
the attempt to provide the Security Council with an instrument 
for direct authority in its own force broke down, authority may 
be exerted by it by less direct means: Security Coundl resolutions, 
such as that on the India-Pakistan War, possess a considerable 
authority even when they lack the force of ‘decisions’ under 
Article 25. The Assembly resolutions passed on genocide and on 
the orbiting of weapons of mass destruction, and die Declaration 
on the granting of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples, though technically they had the force only of rccom- 
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the issue of bonds, arc all examples of this kind. Bureaucratic 
decisions may take the form of creating new organs or appomt- 
ments: Mr Hammerskjold’s establishment of UN presences m 
Jordan in 1958 and Laos in i 959 , U Thant’s expansion of the 
military staff in New York and of a research organization 
within the headquarters, are examples of these. 

Sul! more important, perhaps, in securing changes in inter- 
national organizations has been indirea decision-making, a series 
of small decisions which, taken together, bring about a significant 
alteration in the structure or powers of the organization con- 
cerned. Sometimes there is a gradual evolution in the practice of 
an organization that leads to a permanent evolution. The series of 
votes concerning the competence of the General Assembly to 
consider colonial questions and apartheid, notwidistanding the 
provisions of Article 2 {?), had the effect of changing the general 
nature of the Assembly’s functions and effectively amending the 
interpretation of an essential element in its Charter. Even govern- 
ments which had pceviously refused to accept the organtzarion s 
competence to consider apartheid, like Britain have, through the 
persistent adoption of the practice, been brought formally to 
renounce their opposition. Each time a new peace is 
established it alters the general conception of the organization s 
powers and nature that is held oucide, and makes it easier to 
establish them on subsequent occasions. The practice that grew 
up in the Security Council of not counting abstentions as vetoes, 
and the more recent practice of adopting the chairman s summary 
of the proceedings as a ‘consensus’ of the Council, so by-passing 
the veto, have brought about a significant alteration in the original 
conception of the ‘principle of unanimity’, and increased its 
effective powers. Sometimes changes take place through certain 
provisions falling into disuse; for example the obsolescence o 
Articles 41-50 of the Charter, the effective abandonment of 
Article 25, the increasing rea^ess to heat complaints in 
Security Council mthout ensuring that the parties have first 
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exhausted preliminary procedures, the failure to apply Chapter 
XVnr on ‘transitional security arrangements’, and other matters. 

Because of the resistances ofgovcmtncnts to explt'ciV changes in 
the powers of international organizations, change is often more 
likely to occur through a gradual series of decisions of this sort 
that may pass almost unnoticed. Perhaps commonest of all have 
been decisions to undertake activities in new directions, or to 
expand particular existing activities. For example, the series of 
decisions to extend the UN’s own activities m the field of tech- 
nical assistance and economic aid (as recounted by Mr Townley) 
has not only altered the balance between the economic and 
political functions of the UN proper; but also has significantly 
changed the relationship between the UN and the Spccjahzcd 
Agencies. The progressive decisions by UNESCO and ILO 
(described by Mt McMahon) to devote a greater part of their 
activities to helping the developing countries in educational and 
development assistance have drastically modified the purpose and 
function of those organizations. The increasing emphasis in all the 
Specialized Agencies on field programmes rather than on research 
and administrative work has brought about a considerable 
modification of their original nature. 

Another type of small-scale decision by which changes are quite 
often brought about in international organizations is the appoint- 
ment of ad hoc committees to consider partiailar topics. This 
quite often serves to produce a report with specific recommenda- 
tions for change that is comparable in effect with the recom- 
mendations of a Royal Commission within states. These reports 
in turn may produce some impact on public opinion generally 
and governmental opinion in particular, and so lead to specific 
changes. Examples of this kind were the changes in GATT 
policy resulting from the Haberler Committee, tbe modification 
in the UN’s public relations activities as a result of the committee 
set up on that subject, and the discussioas of international com- 
pensation for fluctuations in commodity trade which have 
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resulted from the recommendations of the expert committee 
which considered it. 

Sometimes more permanent committees arc cstablbhcd that 
may serve to keep the attention of an organization, and govern- 
ments, permanently on a particular subject or form of activity. 
These may serve as a source of ideas, or may mobilize opinion to 
support a policy already adopted, or adduce reasons for a par- 
ticular course of action already adopted in ptincipIc.J The terms 
of reference of committees of this kind may thus be crucial in 
determining the influence they play in bringing about change. 
The innumerable committees concerned with commodities, the 
Special Committee on Information from non-sejf-goveming 
territories, or the Committee for Industrial Development set up 
by EGOS OC, arc different examples of this type of committee. 
The establishment, through the action of the last, of the Indus- 
trial Development Centre within the UN headguarters in New 
York, is an example of the kind of institutional change that may 
be effected by tWs instrument. Committees of this kind may 
function, like a senate committee or a back-bench committee in 
the House of Commons, as a kind of permanent pressure group 
exerting influence on officiab and assemblies for future action in 
their own field. The recommendations of such committees, 
however, are only influential in bringing about change if not too 
far removed from what governments will already accept: the 
fate of the Kaldor Committee’s recommendations on trade 
measures to counteract deflation, and of these of other com- 
mittees set up in the early years of the Organization, are examples 
of what happens where recommendations ate too far beyond 
existing political realities. 

A fourth instrument of change in intemational organizations 
are legal judgements. Just as the judgements of the Supreme 
Court in the US may bring about an effective alteration in the 
US Constitution without the political complexities of an explicit 
amendment, so judgements or advisory opinions of the Intcr- 
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long run to increase its authority rfuinmanyconstitutionalame^- 
ments, unaccompanied by changes in attitude, could do. The 
effect of sustained and carefully directed pressure by an organiza- 
tion even without any ultimate sanctions in inducing conformity 
by governments is described in Mr McMahon s chapter on e 
ILO. Sustained useof publidtyand publicrelations techniques, tor 
example through television films on UN activities, or invitmg 
visits from politicians, and others, might be sirmlar in effect. 
Ultimately most important arc probably educational measures 
affecting children’s knowledge and conceptions of intemauona 


mstitutions. _ , 

Such measures cannot ensure that UN resolutions are always 
obeyed, especially in cases where vital national interests appear at 
stake (as over Hungary or South Africa). But to say that the 
organization's impotence in such cases reveals its general useless- 
ness is to judge it by wholly inappropriate standards. For tew 
ever expected that in situations of that type the UN could exert 
authonty effectively, unless entrusted with coercive power. 
Though it may be true that these are the most important types of 
incident occurring in international relations today, it is precisely 
over the most important incidents that international orgamra- 
tions are for long hkely to be least effective. The fact that the 
UN is powerless in such cases does not mean that it may not exert 
considerable influence on less vital occasions. And even in 
cases there may be an indirect effect. The pressure of opinion 
that has been manifested in overwhelming majorities in the UN 
(for example on aparthn^ may not bring about immediate sub- 
mission; but it may sometimes help to bring about long-terrn 
modifications of policy (for example in the establishment of 
Bantu states). Persistent votes in favour of SUNFED may not 
have resulted in action to establish it but have certainly exerted 
influence in other directions: tiic Special Fund, the IDA and the 
new Development Progranune are all, directly or indirectly, the 
effect of those votes. Often the most important changes ate those 
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to take place by such imperceptible degrees that i. is imposs.ble 
to say ■when they occurred. 

Fmally, these studies may help m ^ 
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conclusion of the UN's special agreements with the Specialized 
Agencies, through the creation of the ACC, the establishment of 
the Technical Assistance Programmes and the appointment of 
resident representatives for diis, to the creation of the new UN 
Development Programme. The successive operations of peace- 
forces have shotvn, as the attide on this subject indicates, a 
constantly reduced deference to the national sovereignty of the 
host country. The system by which regulations of the WHO 
and ICAO on various subjects ate automatically binding on 
members, unless they explicitly repudiate them, represents a 
type of encroachment on sovereignty that is new within the 
past twenty years. The perpetually rising proportion of the 
budgets voted for international organizations to those for national 
governments reflects a grosvth in the functions performed by 
the former, even widiout any direct increase in their power over 
national authorities.* Within individual Specialized Agencies 
there has been a tendency to reduce the power of the Assembly 
or conference, for example by extending the period benveen 
meetings to two years (UNESCO), three (ICAO) or even five 
(as in IMO and UPU), and increasing the role of the executive 
council (as in ICAO or UNESCO). Sometimes the process of 
centralization is confused, or even temporarily reversed. This 
may be seen in the complex competition for co-ordination of die 
Spedalired Agencies between ECOSOC, the General Assembly 
and the ACC, described by Mr Hill, Sometimes there is deliberate 
deccntralizatton: for example in the recent increase in the econo- 
mic functions granted to the regional economic commissions, or 
the proliferation of sub-committees around the ACC. And in 
any case where national sovereignty is felt to be at stake, because 
ultimate powers remain still in the hands of nations, the increase 
in subordination can only be slow and marginal. 

A more common type of institutional change consists in 
alterations in the distribution of power and authority among 
difFcrctit organizations. Within states, the cabinet may increase 
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all passed, completely or cf&ctivdy, into oblivion for one reason 
or another. Sometimes organs may retain a considerable measure 
of authority, but experience aa alteration in functions: as Pro- 
fessor Claude shows, the functions of the Security Council have 
in practice been diplomatic rather dun executive, as at first 
conedved, so that any executive functions required had to be 
devolved on to the Secretary-General or other bodies. 

Another kind of institutional dunge consists in inscimdonal 
innovation, the creation of wholly new bodies to confront new 
needs. Within states, the rise of new planning bodies (such as 
NEDC in Britain) and of regional economic authorities over 
recent years, or proliferation of unofficial research institutes (such 
as Chatham House and the Institute for Strategic Studies), are 
examples of institutional change by these means. The establish- 
ment of the ACC as a sort of cabinet among UN agencies is one 
example in the international field of a shift in the balance of 
power occurring through this means. The csublishmeni by the 
Seaetary-General of advisory committees to supervise the 
activities of peace forces was specifically designed to coimter- 
balance the power accorded to himself, but also served to protect 
lum from day-to-day supervision by the Security Council or the 
Assembly. The creation of new bodies docs not necessarily, 
however, lead to any effective alteration in powers, for even when 
established, they may not be used. The fate of the Collective 
Measures Committee and the Peace Observation Commission 
are examples of this kind. In other cases, new bodies may act as 
effective forces for bringing pressure on governments. The 
Special Committee on Information for Non-self-goveming 
Territories, die Committee on Colonialism and the Trade and 
Development Conference, though possessing few formal powers, 
have been able to exert considoable influence as the focus of 
political pressure in tlus way. Sometimes institutions are set up 
on a temporary basis, or existing organs acquire temporary 
powers, that in fact prove to be permanent and continually 
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expand. Jl ti'y a ricn que }e proPtsoire qui dure is a maxim that has 
wide application in the field of international organizations (for 
example in the case of the UN oqpcditionary force in Sinai, or 
the Trade and Development Conference). 

Finally, there is the kind of institutional change that occurs 
through a simple extension of die activity and functions of an 
already existing organization. This occurs in national states 
where a particular ministry, for example that of defence or trade 
or fdocarion, gradually increases iis activiricss, budget and staS, 
without necessarily any corresponding reduction in that of other 
organizations; through the rise in the power of the press, as an 
influential organ; or the development of trades unions as a fifth 
estate in the political field. In the international sphere, similar 
developments sometimes uke place. The growth of the power of 
the Secretariat in the UN itself; the gradual grow^ in the 
functions of the World Bank; the continuing increase in the 
budgets and activities of many of the Specialized Agencies; are 
all examples of this kind of development. 

Significant changes in the institutional structures may take 
place through quite small moves. The merger of the Technical 
Assistance Programme and the Special Fund, though justified 
largely in terms of administrative efficiency, may be ultimately 
more significant in increasing the powers of the UN in relation 
to that of the Specialized Agencies. The establishment of a Co- 
ordinating Committee for the Development Decade, justified on 
the same grounds, may be similar in its effect. Decisions concern- 
ing appointments within the UN Secretariat, the form in wliich 
statistics of economic aid are published, the subject for the UN’s 
annual economic survey, these have effects that are ultimately 
political. They mayshift the balance of attentionin new directions; 
or alter the balance of activity in new ways. In either case a 
significant development within the organization may come about. 

Are there any more general ctnudutions concerning the process 
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of change in international organizations diat may be drawn? 

First, the growth of the audiority vnelded by international 
orgamzations is an intangible fictot that can never be clearly 
assessed. It might be possible to devise certain measures, for 
example, of the proportion of national income going to national 
budgets and to international organizations respectively, the 
relative speed of growth of narionaJ and international budgeB, 
the changes in the number of employees of national and inter- 
national authorities, and variations in the areas of competence of 
each. More important, however, are the degrees of compliance 
that may be expected from resolutions on particular subjects, 
and this cannot easily be measured. The most important factors 
ultimately may be the type of sanctions available to each type of 
institution. These sanctions are not necessarily, or even mainly, 
the sanctions of armed power. Mote essential are the relative 
psychologial costs, in terms of disapproval and loss of good 
name, that ate incurred by defying authority. 

Secondly, as we have seen, it is not always the most obvious 
changes that ate the most important in their long-term effects 
on organizations. A long scries of small-scale decisions (of the 
sort wc have called ‘indirect decision-making’) may bring about 
a more significant alteration in the powers and activity of the 
organization than an apparendy sweeping constitutional amend- 
ment. For example, the gradual rise in the budgets of the Special- 
ized Agencies over the past twenty years may be more significant 
than all the much more publicized developments in the economic 
activity of the UN proper. Similarly, smaU-scalc and little-known 
changes in structure, like the growing authority of the resident 
r^resentatives over the Specialized Agencies, may be far more 
significant than the high-powered struggle over co-ordination 
between the UN (represented by ECOSOC) and the agencies 
(reprwented in the ACQ. Sometimes quite small actions can 
luve long-term results that ate incalculable. The decision to call 
the 1964 conference on trade and development may have been 
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instrumcntai in establishing one of the most important inter- 
national organizations yet to come into existence. 

Third, certain kinds of change arc much more easily instituted 
than odiers. In the Foreword a distinction was made between 
changes in international organizations diat arc essentially internal 
and changes that affect their rations with individual member 
states. It would seem that dianges of the latter kind are con- 
siderably less easily effected than those of the former. Govern- 
ments tend to resist anything in the ttature of a direct instruction. 
Tke recommendations ofintemational organizations to states may 
be ignored or even resisted. Those that affect the organization’s 
own programme or method of work may seem to be of less 
direct importance and so mote accqotable.* In practice a change 
in the nature or balance of an organization’s work must always 
indirectly affect its relations to member states. But changes of this 
sort will be harder to resist. And because governments become 
committed to an organization or to a particular programme, 
they may not even wish always to resist in the way they will 
resist a direct assault on sovereignty. 

Fourthly, these studies tend to confirm the assumption, often 
made in Ac past, that a devdopment in power is more easily 
brought about in oiganizadons concerned with functional and 
economic activities than in those that ate concerned over Ae 
ultimate questions of peace and war. The chapters on Ac econo- 
nuc agencies of the UN, Ac World Bank and the IMF record 
a considerable development of activity and power; those in Ae 
political organs some change but litde growA. Because demands 
for independence of action are centred above all in Ae field of 
defence and security, encroachments on national power here are 
those most strenuously resisted. While nations have important 
national interests On purely economic matters (for example over 
tariff questions, the volume of aid Acy may be asked to provide, 
Ae independence of ihdr shipping and airlines), Aese are not 
usually Aought of suA overridiiig national concern as Aose Aat 
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concern national security. Nations may therefore b these fields, 
if subject to sufficient political pressures, be more ready to make 
concessions and to concede margina! areas of sovereignty ffian 
they will if they may be imperilling their nation’s capacity to 
defend itself. The comparison is in any case not an exact one. 
The authority wielded by a functional organization is usually 
specific and limited, so that nations arc less concerned to oppose 
particular programmes. An increase in the authority of a political 
organization (such as die UN itself) is general, however, and may 
permanently influence the balance of autiiority between inter- 
national and national organizations. Nations which wish to avoid 
an alteration b that balance (such as Trance today) will thus he 
especially stubborn in resisting changes affecting the authority of 
political orgaruzations. Moves of this kind, therefore, may, as 
Mr Pindet suggests, requite a considerable degree of consensus 
hefote they caa become peacdcahle at a world Joveh 
Fifth, it appears that often there ate important impediments to 
change within the structure of die organizations themselves. 
Frequently the tradition witltin an international body is so 
powerful that it cannot easily be resisted. As Mr Shonfield shows 
in his contribution, this tradition may change fairly rapidly 
according to the personalities of the moment. But there is little 
doubt that large iatemadonal organizations, like most other 
bureaucratic structures, arc essentially conservative in their 
traditions. The forces of_bureaucraric inertia, the strength of 
estahhshed procedures, the reluctance to take responsibility for 
large-scale initiatives, habituatiott to the stains quo, all these serve 
to mhibit adaptability. Only if some new force arises to disturb 
these, a crisis situation to be met, a new reformbg Secretary- 
General, the rise of new political forces m the controlling Assem- 
bly, arc such traditional factors normally overcome. 

\ The resistance to change inherent in the bureaucratic structure 
ii an clement that is common to all large-scale administrative 
organizationji-ani^oes not differ in kind from similar resistances 
jiti 
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within national bureaucracies. But some of the difficulties of 
change in international organmtions derive from their special 
nature. Their structure is specific, directed often more towards 
discussing than doing (though this applies more to the UN 
itself than to the Specialized Agendcs). There is no decision- 
making cabinet. If they arc to adjust more effectively there may 
be need therefore for changes in the existing structure. 

There may be need for the establishment of some procedure, 
for examining and suggesting specific measures or changes in 
structure. At the lowest level, business effidency consultants 
might do something to improve administrative methods. On 
policy matters a committee, meeting privately, might prove 
useful. This need not necessarily be a b^y similar to a cabinet 
within states: it may be a body of officials like the ACC or a 
committee comparable to the EEC’s commission (the latter is a 
body that has precisely the role here suggested). The same effect 
might result from the development of improved faciljties within 
the Assembly, The development of more homogeneous interest- 
blocs among the members might promote the political capadiy 
for introducing specific changes there. In any case there may be 
need for more private discussion of such matters, whether in 
secret session or in the corridors, to develop corporate spirit. 

So far, because of the very real political difficulties about 
formal amendment of constitutions, members have tended to 
shy away even from more limited discussions of the types of 
adjustment that might improve effidency. The General Assembly 
set up a committee that recommended marginal changes in the 
procedure for the general debate, but the UN has only been 
stimulated to consider more drastic change as a reult of the 
crisis over financing. Only the etablishment of some regular 
procedure, or a specialized committee, for discussing alterations 
in organization or activitie is likely to encourage a greater 
capadty for adjustment than exists at present. 

This leads to the final, and still more fundamental question: 
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how far is diange in international organizations desirable in 
itself? To discuss the capacity of organizations for adjustment 
b^s the question whether adjustmoit is always required. Not all 
will accept the assumption that diange is necessary, implicit in 
much of this book. But it is at least undeniable that the environ- 
ment which they confront is a perpetually changing one. 
Developments in communications and technology perpetually 
increase the area in which only international action can be 
effective. Only a lughly develop^ capacity for change wthin 
international organizations could ensure their ability to meet the 
changing needs that they confront. More detailed study of the 
processes of change within them ~ far mote detailed than this 
introductory volume could supply - may be required if their 
existing capadrics for adjustment arc to be effectively increased. 
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ACABQ 

ACC 

CCAQ 

ECAFE 

BCE 

ECOSOC 

EEC 

EFTA 

BETA 

FAO 

GATT 

IAEA 

IBRD 

ICAO 
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IFC 

ILO 

IMCO 

IMF 

IRO 

ITU 

NATO 

OEEC 

OECD 


Advisory Comniictre on Admimscrarive and Budgetary 
Questions 

Advisory Committee on Co-ordination 
Consultative Committee on Administrative Questions 
Economic Commission for Asia and tbe Far East 
Economic Commission for Europe 
Economic and Social Coundi of the United Nations 
European Economic Community 
European Free Trade Association 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
Food and Agri^ture Organiration 
General Agreement on Tatifis and Trade 
International Atomic Encigy Agency 
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International Civil Aviation Organization 
International Civil Service Advisory Board 
International Development Association 
Intemadonal Hnance Corporation 
International Labour Organization 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organizarion 
International Monetary Fund 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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ONUC United Nations Operation in the Congo 
OPEX Operational Administrarive and Executive Penotmel 
SEATO South East Asia Treaty O^anization 
S UNFED Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development 
TAB Technical Assistance Board 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
UNDP United NatiesM Devdopment Programme 

UNEF United Nations Emergency Force 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 

UNHCR United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
UNICEF United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund 

UNKRA United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
UNRWA United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
UNTSO United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
UPU Universal Postal Union 

WHO World Health Organization 

WMO World Meteorolo^cal Organization 
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